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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


VALPY’S AND GRANT’S LATIN 
GRAMMARS. 

The Editor, at all times desirous of 
not unnecessarily wounding the honest 
feelings of any respectable man, regrets 
that he inadvertently permitted insertion, 
in the last number, to a short article 
signed ‘‘ A Lover of Justice,’’ reflecting 
on the literary conduct of Mr. Grant. 
He was not aware, at the time, that the 
charge now so unreasonably revived, (in 
Mr. G.’s opinion, as ‘ a sort of literary 
or bookselling puff, or to serve some 
other selfish or mercenary purpose’’), had 
been amply and satisfactorily exposed by 
Mr.G. well nigh thirty years ayo, ina 
long article inserted in Vol. XXVII. 
part 1, for 1809, of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine. Mr. Grant requests the Editor to 
intimate, that, ‘‘ when called on in an 
open, manly, and candid manner, he is 
quite ready to defend himself, and to re- 
pel impertinent charges, but that he must 
decline holding any direct communication 
with any anonymous slanderer.”’ 


Mr. W. Y. Ortiey remarks: ‘ At 
p- 488 I find a brief mention of the Ca- 
talogue of Dr. Kloss’s curious Library, 
now on sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s, which 
might possibly lead your readers to sup- 
pose, that I, in some measure at least, 
was instrumental in discovering that nu- 
merous printed books and MSS. in this 
collection formerly belonged to Melan- 
cthon, were I not to give this expla- 
nation. The fact is, I had no part 
whatever in bringing to light those before 
unknown treasures, the merit of which 
entirely belongs to Mr. Leigh Sotheby ; 
though it is true that, in two or three 
instances, Mr. Sotheby consulted me as 
to the probable date of the paper upon 
which some of them are written; when 
it so happened that my opinion of the 
age of the paper-marks chanced to agree 
with his previous conjectures.’’ 

H. remarks: ‘‘ Your correspondent, 
in p. 338, has only quoted one half of 
the Hudibrastic lines : 

For he that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he that’s in the battle slain, 
Will never live to fight again. 

Now, it is true these very lines are not 
to be found in Hudibras ; yet exactly the 
same sentiment is compressed into the 
single couplet— 

For those that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that’s slain ; 


which will be found in Butler's poem, 


Part III. canto 3, v. 243. But its ori- 
ginal is a Greek proverb attributed to 
Demosthenes. 

Avnp 6 Gevyay xar mariy pmaynoetas. 


We beg to acknowledge a more ex- 
tended communication, nearly to the 
same purpose, from Mr. WILLiamM 
BatLey. 


To the inquiry of our correspondent 
(p. 450) respecting the family of Tho- 
mas Markenfield, who was attainted of 
treason in 1569. X. Y. can add a few 
scattered memorials. A part of his pos- 
sessions were granted by the Queen (4 
Nov. 14 Eliz.) to Sir George Bowes, 
under certain limitations; John Marken- 
field, his brother, was confined in Dur- 
ham jail on the Ist Jan. 1569-70; in 
the list of his ‘‘ household and retainers’’ 
appear the names of George Markenfield 
and Nynye Markenfield. William Mark- 
enfield, in all probability a near re- 
lation, was in 1579 employed as a con- 
fidential agent of Sir George Bowes, in 
the management and disposal of his 
farming produce, whilst Sir George was 
Deputy Governor of Berwick ; and ina 
deposition respecting Sampson Norton, 
Markenfield states that he was ‘ unfor- 
tunately’’ engaged in the rebellion of the 
Earls.—W. P. refers to a pedigree of 
Markenfield, in the Yorkshire Visi- 
tation of 1584. 


G. H. wishes to learn in whose hands 
the MS. Journal of Sir Thos. Gresham, 
cited by Ward, (Lives of the Gresham 
Professors, Vol. I.) is now? 


H. S. is desirous to procure copies, 
for publication, of the autographs of 
Stephen Hawes, Bishop Corbet, Giles 
Fletcher, Quarles, Habington, Lovelace, 
and Roscommon, and will feel grateful 
for information that may enable him to 
obtain either of them. 


S. would be obliged if any of our Cor- 
respondents could inform him where the 
carving that formerly existed in the great 
room at Bagnigge Wells Tea-Gardens, 
said to represent the effigy of Nell 
Gwynn, surrounded by festoons of fruit 
and flowers, has been removed. 


The rumoured death of the Hon. Mr. 
Moreton (p. 442) was a false report.— 
The late W. Cary, esq. (p. 558) died in 
July last, in his 89th year; he was only 
once Sheriff of Staffordshire, in 1808. 
His father was the Rev. Henry Cary; 
and for Killaloe read Killala. Col. Cary 
died July 19. 
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Works of Cowper, by Joun S. Memes, LL.D. Vol. I. 
Works of Cowper, by Rev. T. S. Grimsuawe, Vols. J. II. 


NO present could be more acceptable to the public, than a complete 
and authentic edition of Cowper's Works; while any additional in- 
formation, with regard to the history of the Poet's life, will be gratefully 
received. The chief defect in Mr. Meme’s edition we conceive to consist 
in the controversial character of the life ; for which room is unfortunately 
given both by the opinions of Cowper in matters of religion, and by 
the silence or suppression of important facts on this subject, by his 
friend and first biographer, Mr. Hayley. With regard to Cowper's me- 
lancholy aberration of mind, we agree with Mr. Memes, that it sprang 
from a constitutional malady, and was not produced or even increased 
by his views of religion, further than as they formed the perpetual 
theme of his dark and unhappy meditations, and thus, as it were, ex- 
hausted the little mental strength which was left, and retarded or pre- 
cluded recovery. But this may be more justly considered the effect, 
and not the existing cause ; for insanity is shown by the perpetual pre- 
sence of one leading idea, excluding all others, or converting them into 
its own form : Cowper's insanity showed itself when he was a worldly man, 
being in the world ; and though Mr. Memes's reflections on this part of the 
subject sound a little harsh, we have little doubt of their justice. Upon 
the whole, so far from considering the society with which Cowper in- 
timately lived, and which he deeply loved, as prejudicial to the peace of his 
mind, or the soundness of his intellect, we should rather consider him as 
cast providentially among those who, by years of constant vigilance, un- 
wearied affection and respect, tender solicitude, and calm retired habits, 
preserved his mind for long periods cheerful and even happy ; kept an 
anxious eye and a wise judgment over his gloomier hours, preserved him 
sacred from all vulgar and worldly intrusion, and probably saved him from 
a continued life that would have been worse than death, and darker than 
the grave. We have seldom seen assembled round any man friends at once 
so tender, so affectionate, and so wise: the eyes of love were upon him for 
near forty years, and followed him to his grave. 

Mr. Memes has passed over a very delicate portion of Cowper's history— 
that relating to the rupture with Lady Austin. That it arose from some 
jealousy (who shall call it unjust, or even unkind ?) on the part of Mrs. 
Unwin, no one can doubt; and it seems just to have interposed in 
time ; for the present biographer more than hints, that Lady Austin would 
have married the poet, whom she had long fascinated: and what would 
have been the effect of such a change, on such a mind, it is impossible to 
think without alarm! Perhaps they were both saved from very great sor- 
rows and disappointments. ‘The close of Cowper's life must still have been 
clouded ; and, at best, Lady Austin would have had the grateful but most 
melancholy task of performing what other hands were fated to do; and 
watching as a wife the ruins of that gentle and lovely mind, which she had 
designed to crown with happiness, when she gave herself away. This was 
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the best that could have happened ; but what shall we say, if the picture is to 
be still darkened, and gloomier suspicions to arise? We would not, for the 
world, throw an injurious or unmanly reproach on the character of this or 
any other female : we have been delighted with the description of Lady 
Austin’s enlightened mind, cheerful disposition, and apparently devoted as 
disinterested attachment, to the secluded, forlorn poet: but there is a 
passage on this subject we have met with, that gave us great pain when 
we first read it, and which we should not certainly have mentioned, had it 
not proceeded from, what we consider to be the authority of one of the 
most enlightened, learned, benevolent. and Christian men that this or any 
age has produced—we mean the late Bishop Jebb. We shall give the few 
words he says without any comment of our own, confessing our inability 
to throw any light upou it. In his Correspondence, published in two 
volumes, in vol. I. p. 274, he says, ** [have rather a severer idea of Lady 
Austin than I should wish to put into writing for publication. I almost 
suspect she was a very artful woman; but I need not enlarge on it,” &c. 
Were this the case, which fervently we hope it was not, then does Mrs. 
Unwin's interposition appear truly providential, and little less than the 
heaven-directed impulse of an arm that rescued Cowper from sinking 
deeper into madness, destitution, and despair. 

There is another point in Cowper's biography, on which we would speak 
a word or two. While most of his friends, male and female, have received 
their proper share of praise ; and due investigations have been made into 
their histories, talents, and virtues, we consider that Cowper's brother has 
been passed over by all the biographers without sufficient notice : and in- 
deed Cowper’s lines— 


Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 

A man of letters, and of manners too, 
—seem to have been interpreted by them too literally, as if par meant 
silentium. We therefore observe that this brother was a very profound and 
distinguished scholar ; a man of great acquirements and various learning, 
as well as of talents ; and that further inquiries should be made concerning 
him. Before his last illness, he was preparing a very accurate and elabo- 
rate edition of Apollonius Rhodius; and some account of it, as well as of 
him, may be found in the Correspondence of Dr. Samuel Parr, published 
by Dr. Johnston. 

Mr. Memes has not made any remark on Cowper's very high and 
extraordinary praise of the Latin poems of Vincent Bourne, giving 
them the preference to the Elegiacs of Tibullus and Propertius, and 
making him equal to Ovid. Now we would say a word or two on that 
subject: we have no wish to underrate the scholastic acquirements or taste 
of the poet of Weston ; but when he offered up this tribute of admiration 
to the memory of a favourite and a friend, at the expense of high and an- 
cient reputations, we certainly do not think that he kept in mind the refined 
principles of art which the Latin poets, whom he mentions, used in their 
beautiful compositions, and the finished effect of their finest works. ‘The 
fact is, Cowper's decision (we speak candidly and to scholars) is prepos- 
terous ; who, in their senses, would think of preferring V. Bourne to Ovid ? 
and yet Quinctilian, no indifferent judge, ranks Ovid below both Tibullus 
and Propertius. Where, in the poems of Bourne, is that opulence of genius, 
that fertility of allusion, that splendour of imagery, that ease, and grace, 
and facility of language, which distinguish the Roman poet? We do not 
wish to detract an iota from Vinny’s well-earned fame ; but he had not the 
inventive genius of a poet: he was a skilful and tasteful imitator and 
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translator; his style easy, elegant, and happy; yet he occasionally uses 
expressions which, if true to Latinity, did not belong to his style; and 
occasionally he sins against the strict rules of grammar and prosody. Be- 
sides, the Roman poets were men of original talents. Bourne,* when he 
was not a translator, was nothing ; and lastly, we think some of his hap- 
piest and cleverest poems to be those not written in the elegiac manner 
of Tibullus. This leads us to say a word on what Mr. Memes has 
treated incidentally, namely, Cowper's scholarship, or, in other words, 
the nature of his acqnirements in the ancient languages. The word scholar 
may be applied with justice to two different classes of persons ; first, and 
par excellence, to such men as Bentley and Porson, and others who have 
deeply studied the structure of the ancient languages, the beauties of their 
construction, the elegance of their idioms, and the peculiarities of their 
grammar. Such men were Scaliger, Salmasius, and Casaubon of ancient 
days, and such the Boekhs and Hermanns of the present ; but he also 
may truly be called a scholar, who, without entering into the thorny 
study of grammarians, and lexicographers, and sophists, and that race of 
Cacodemons, at once understands the language, and imbibes the spirit, 
and feels the excellence of the great writers of Athens and Rome. Such 
scholars in later days have not been wanting; we would point to the 
names of Fox, and Windham, and Canning, and, above all, Mr. H. Frere, 
to illustrate our meaning. This is the scholarship of the statesman, the 
historian, the poet, and the man of letters ; and it is this knowledge of the 
language of antiquity, and sensibility to its excellence, that in the present 
day distinguishes alike those accomplished persons who now preside in 
the highest places t over the State and the Church. Dr. Johnson was 
a scholar also of this class ;{ he possessed great facility of Latin com- 
position, both in verse and prose, and his memory was enriched with the 
finest sentiments of antiquity preserved in the words of their authors ; but 
he was not critically skilled either in Greek or Latin; he had never en- 
tered into the study of philology in the ancient languages ; and neither 
his verses nor his Latin inscriptions are proof against the attack of a 
sturdy grammarian, Such is the attainment which Cowper also possessed, 
and which he probably brought from the excellent education which he re- 
ceived at Westminster ; it much resembled that of his friend and master, 
Vincent Bourne. With regard to his translation of Homer, we think 
Cowper has done all that could fairly be expected, on the plan which he 





* We possess his own copy of his Poems; with his epitaph on himself, and a most 
extraordinary attack on the character and honour of Dr. Arbuthnot. 

+ This was written in April 1835, when Sir R. Peel was Prime Minister. Alas! 
that we must say was.—Of Archbishop Howley we shall say, that the venerable walls 
of Lambeth never owned a more accomplished scholar as their inmate, from the days 
of Cranmer to the present. 

t Dr. C. Burney lent Dr. Johnson Dorville’s Critica Vannus against Pauw, with which 
he was much interested ; this was near the termination of his life; he also informed 
the same person, who applied to him for assistance in editing the remains of the 
Greek Comic writers, that he had never attended to that line of scholarship. Dr. J. 
Warton has pointed out some errors in his Translation of Pope’s Messiah ; and gram- 
matical errors are to be found in his inscriptions. Dr. Parr told the author of this 
note that Johnson was a good judge of Latin style, though he himself did not write 
correctly. Johnson was, however, a good scholar; and, had his application sup- 
ported his natural powers of mind, he might have equalled even Bentley himself. To 
speak of him as a man of erudition, is absurd; he disowned it himself; but the learn- 
ing he possessed was admirably digested, and always available. 
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adopted—it was a translation as literal in letter and in spirit as could be 
adopted. We do not say that it could not be partially improved, but it is faith- 
ful to the original, and possesses much of poetic merit. Neither his nor Pope’s 
are able to reflect the original, as in the mirror of a modern language. Pope 
has lost the fine antique character, the simple, venerable form of the Greek 
poet, and has thrown over the whole a florid verbiage, and the sentiments 
and thoughts of another and very different age. Cowper, in seizing the sense 
and even the words, has often sacrificed the spirit, the grace, the amenity, the 
variety of the original, for both could not be preserved. There is still room 
for the third attempt, which is for a man of genius to perform to Homer what 
Dryden did to Virgil—catch the ideas of the author, and then deliver them 
in his own manner, and heightened by his own genius ; this, perhaps, after 
all, would be the most successful, and convey, though not by the nearest 
road, the truest character of the first great poem of antiquity. The freest 
and boldest specimen of versification which Cowper has given to us, is that of 
his Yardley Oak, and which, therefore, becomes a most valuable fragment, 
as affording to us a more complete knowledge of the powers of the author. 
We will end, by giving a short specimen of Cowper's translation of the 
Iliad, with one printed some years after, by our old friend the Rev. C. 
Dunster, the editor of Milton, in admitted rivalry of the poet of Weston. 
(1807). 
COWPER. 

He spake: the old priest trembled and obey’d. 

Silent he roam’d the loud remurmuring shore, 

Till far retired the venerable man 

Prayed to his sovereign god, Latona’s son. 





* Mr. Knight considers Cowper to have ‘‘ completely failed in his translation of 
the Iliad,’’ which he thinks a presumptive proof that blank verse is not suited to that 
species of composition. On that subject Cowper’s preface should be consulted, and 
we beg leave to refer to what is said in the Lives of Dryden and Parnell, in the Al- 
dine edition. It must be said, that parts of Homer suffer much in Cowper’s language, 
from the Grecian mantle being torn from them,—which is particularly felt in the early 
books, and in the disputes of the chiefs ; their recrimination, and vituperative lan- 
guage, assume a coarseness almost bordering on vulgarity, and below the dignity of 
heroic poetry. Again, there is a dramatic abruptness in the addresses not to be 
found in the flowing and tranquil majesty of the original. These appear to us to be 
the chief defects of Cowper. We have just room to give the following lines, as a 
specimen of an improper style; they form the speech of Patroclus : 


Ye gods! with what agility he dives! 

Ah! it were well if in the fishy deep 

This man were occupied ; he might no few 
With oysters satisfy ; altho’ the waves 

Were churlish, plunging headlong from his bark 
As easily as from his chariot here. 

So then—in Troy it seems, are divers too. 


There are also some ungraceful, and some incorrect expressions, as—brood his 
hoards—speeching still—into his poll—idle prate—key’d it fast—mendicated mess— 
giving to Greek words the English letter J, as Janicra, Jordan, &c. Cowper has given a 
wrong quantity throughout to Sperchius, which is long, and to Sunium, which is 
short, and to the penultimate syllable of Hyperion, which is long. Also A:$usn 
(Od. v.) should not have been translated ‘ seamew,’ as that bird, owing to the buoy- 
ancy of his feathers, has not the power of diving; and Homer was an accurate 
observer of nature. The gnyds of Homer should not be translated the beech-tree, as 
Cowper and Pope have done. It is an oak, and we doubt whether the beech is to be 
found at all in the plain of Troy. The four different species of oak are—robur, 
quercus, zsculus, fagus. 
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** God of the silver bow, who with thy power 
Encirclest Chrysa, and who reign’st supreme 

In Tenedos and Cilica the divine, 

Sminthian Apollo! If I e’er adorned 

Thy beauteous face, or on thy altar bound 

The fat acceptable of bulls and goats, 

Grant my petition; with thy shafts avenge 

On the Achaian host thy servant’s tears.’’ 

Such prayer he made, and it was heard. The god 
Down from Olympus with his radiant bow 

And his full quivers o’er his shoulder flung, 
March’d in his anger; shaken as he moved, 

His rattling arrows told of his approach, 

Like night he came, and seated with the ships 

In view, dispatched an arrow. Clanged the cord 
Dread sounding, bounding on the silver bow. 
Mules first and dogs he struck, but aiming soon 
Against the Greeks themselves, his bitter shafts 
Smote them. The frequent piles blazed night and day. 
Nine days throughout the camp his arrows flew, 
The tenth, Achilles from all parts convened 

The host in council. Jove’s majestic spouse 
Moved at the sight of Grecians all around 
Expiring, touched his bosom with the thought, 
The full assembly therefore now conven’d, 
Uprose Achilles ardent and began. 
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He spake—the trembling sire obeyed, nor aught 
Replied, as by the broad resounding sea 
Onward he moved, but somewhat thence withdrawn 
With many a votive prayer he thus invoked 
Apollo, whom fair-haired Latona bore, 

* God of the silver bow! oh, hear me! thou 
That Chrysa guard’st, and Cyllias favour’d soil, 
Thou that in Tenedos rul’st !—Sminthean hear ! 
If e’er thy honoured temple I have deck’d 
With blooming wreaths, and on thy altars burned 
The fat of bulls and goats, oh! hear my prayer. 
From thy avenging arrows may the Greeks 
Suffer for all these tears they wring from me!’ 
Thus spake he supplicating—to his prayer 
Phoebus Apollo bent a favouring ear. 

Then from Olympus’ heights, breathing revenge, 
Descended ; from his shoulders hung his bow 
And well-compacted quivers ; as he urg’d 
Furious his course, the arrows at his back 
Clanked with his every motion. Lowering dark 
As night he came, and from the ships aloof 

His station took ; thence asa shaft he shot, 
Dire was the twanging of his silver bow; 

The mules and swift-foot dogs he first assailed, 
Then ’gainst the host, launching his fatal darts 
Smote them ; incessant blaz’d the funeral fires 
Frequent around, as nine days thro’ the camp 
His vengeful arrows sped; on the tenth morn 
The general populace Achilles called 

To council, by the white-arm’d goddess mov’d, 
Juno, who deeply mourn’d when she beheld 
Her fav’rite Grecians dying on ev’ry side. 
When all were summon’d and assembled, thus 
Uprising, spake Achilles, swift of foot. 
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Since writing the above, we have received the new edition of Cowper's 
works, by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. The editor has built on the 
foundation of Hayley’s biography, supplying the omissions made in the 
history of Cowper's religious opinions, by the insertion of the corres- 
pondence which Hayley, in mistaken tenderness of feeling, or error of 
judgment, had silently dropped from his narrative. In point of fact, Mr. 
Grimshawe’s will be the most full and authentic collection of Cowper's 
correspondence hitherto given tothe public: but we can bestow but little 
commendation on the narrative of Mr. Grisashawe ; and we think he would 
have done most wisely, in reprinting the memoir of Cowper, by his re- 
lative, Dr. Johnson, adding any notes or illustrations which might have 
been necessary, and then continuing the letters in a series uninterrupted 
by his own observations. Mr. Grimshawe appears to be a very pions and 
worthy man ; but he evidently is not a person of extensive literature, nor 
one who has much studied the art of composition. Many of his anecdotes 
are such as have been too long familiar to every intelligent reader, to require 
repetition ; and we should not be surprised to hear, from those not favour- 
able to his design, that his criticisms are stale, his anecdotes familiar, and 
his morality common-place. Without, however, going so far, we must say that 
he has afforded very little originality of remark, nor much elegance of diction ; 
and we are satisfied that the biographer of Cowper has not yet appeared. 
Hayley is at once diffuse and imperfect ; Mr. Memes, as we have said, too 
controversial and not always correct in his judgment ; while Dr. Johnson's 
affectionate narrative, though of great interest, and of great importance in 
conveying information on those parts of Cowper’s life hitherto unknown 
to the public, was intended rather as a supplement to Hayley, than as an 
original and perfect biography. A life, however, though ever so well 
written, must be of far less interest than the original correspondence ; and 
we certainly have to thank Mr. Grimshawe for being the first to lay it before 
us in a perfect and authentic manner ; when completed, we know no work 
of a similar kind in the English language, that will be superior to it in 
interest ; nor any letter-writer who possesses such a variety of powers to 
please. Cowper's humour is of the most delicate kind, rising naturally and 
unexpectedly out of the tender and pensive feelings which were most 
familiar to him : his reflections are just, appropriate, and expressed with 
admirable clearness and precision of language, and his observations 
on life and society, come with a double charm from one who formed 
them from reflection in the solitude of his retreat, and who delights 
us by the novelty which even familiar objects assume, from the un- 
expected manner in which they are viewed. We must not again 
hear that the life of the Man of Letters is devoid of interest, when we 
find the most copious and rich, and varied and instructive series of cor- 
respondence that we possess, proceeding from the unbroken retirement of 
the most secluded village, unenlivened by society, and even unassisted by 
the smallest collection of books ; so much does a fruitful and vigorous 
mind form even its own food. In his youthful and vigorous days Cowper 
does not appear to have been a hard student ; and he probably never added 
to the scholastic knowledge which he brought from Westminster ; his 
poetical reading was confined to a few of the most eminent authors ; and 
we have often been surprised that he has not spoken of Spenser, as of one 
whose tenderness and delicacy of fancy, we should have judged, would 
have been most congenial to his own. He mentions not having looked 
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into Shakspeare for five-and-twenty years; and he never heard even the 
name of Collins, till he first met with it in Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 
That he abstained from reading the English Poets, lest he should impair 
his originality, was a weak fancy ; for barren minds may borrow, and poor 
minds may steal; but a genius so truly rich as his, would have increased 
its native strength, as it added to its stores. That he did not sufficiently 
study the works of his predecessors, may be occasionally seen in his own 
productions ;—the only poet who seems to have been a model to him in 
his lighter pieces, was Prior ; and some of his poems in rhyme more re- 
semble the style of his old companion Churchill, than Pope. 

We must, however, now break off from a very pleasing subject of con- 
sideration ; taking the liberty of adding some lines we once hastily wrote 
on seeing a picture of Mrs. Unwin ; and as we have been criticising, we 
hope fairly, another's poetry, we now crave a due indulgence for cur own, 


ON MRS. UNWIN’S PICTURE. 
Yes! thou art all that I had thought to see 
Long years before the pictur’d form of thee 
Rose in it’s pensive beauty to enshrine 
With magic tints each graceful look of thine. 
Woman! with more than woman’s tenderness, 
I gaze upon thy Portrait, and I bless 
The hand that could these faithful features blend, 
And give to me poor Cowyper’s earliest friend. 
Alas ! when genius fell a prey to grief, 
Thy gentle hand administer’d relief, 
For thou could’st sooth him with a smile as sweet, 
As light the eyes of angels when they meet, 
And thou could’st make the gathering storm of ill 
Break, and in soft, and sunny drops distil. 


Oh! thou most gentle, most affectionate, 

With pensive look how meekly hast thou sate, 
Watching from day to day, from year to year, 
The ceaseless conflict of remorse and fear, 

Thou could’st not still the tossing gulf within, 
Nor calm the pangs of self-imputed sin : 

But thou could’st shed one melancholy ray 
Along the surface of his long decay, 

Check with meek look, with gentle force control, 
And light the dark recesses of the soul. 

Young Spring in vain awoke her tenderest green, 
Her warbled melodies, her varied scene : 

The calm of solitude to him was vain, 

The brooklet’s murmur, and the woodland strain ; 
In helpless sorrow, or in fruitless tears, 

He mov’d along the dark descent of years. 


When deeper frowns foretold his closing day, 

When all but woman’s love had fied away : 

’Twas thine in sorrow to be faithful still ; 

Chase every doubt, and lighten every ill: 

To sooth with silence, or with converse cheer, 

Prolong each joy, and banish every fear : 

Each sorrow smooth, desponding darkness scare ; 

Ah! only weak to struggle ’gainst despair, 
Gent. Mac, Vox, ITI. 4D 
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Peace to thy gentle shade! thy features seem, 
The pensive twilight of a Poet’s dream : 
So soft, so mild their blended tints that play 
Like Summer-clouds that wander west away : 
Those beauteous eyes of mild intelligence, 
That mingled look of softness and of sense: 
Affection too, as warm as wedded love 
And serious faith, descending from above, 
All, all, were there in long affliction tried, 
The friend of him who had no friend beside. 
Unheard by him, from other lips would flow, 
The words of pity, or the sighs of woe: 
Thy form he watch’d at every opening door : 

’ Thy footsteps counted on the echoing floor ; 
He knew no music of the lips but thine : 
No other eyes with mild effulgence shine : 
Thee he beheld, when all beside was gloom : 
Trac’d thee with following eye from room to room : 
Thy morning step each Sabbath-day descried, 
And wept the hope, to none but him, denied. 
Each broken slumber, and each feverish dream, 
Sad faithful mirrors of the day would seem : 
Thy wasted form, thy care-worn eye he knew, 
And woke, and wept to find the vision true : 
Then when his long, his lov’d companion died, 
Walked gently to thy tomb, and slept beside. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 356.) 
1810. 

May7. Perused Edinburgh Review, No. 18, under Filangieri on Le- 
gislation. They consider our Government as partaking of the nature of 
an Aristocracy on a very large and liberal basis ; they here consider the 
House of Peers as possessing a real and effective share of legislative 
power; but the aristocracy they mean, is that of the people at large,— 
and they call this Government, on more occasions than one in the same 
article, virtually republican. They date our new Constitution from the 
Revolution ; not that many changes were made in our laws at that time, 
but because the expulsion of James II, led to the introduction of a new 
military force—a new arrangement of public burdens—a new system of 
public debt—a new commercial aristocracy, and a new spirit of foreign 
policy ;—such changes took place about that time, no doubt ; but can they 
be ascribed to that cause ? 

May 8. It _ from the Mercurio Peruano, that in the province of 
Caxamanco, a Spaniard died in 1763, aged 144 years 8 months and 5 


days, leaving 800 persons lineally descended from him. In the same pro- 
vince, not containing more than 70,000 persons, there were living in 1792 
eight persons, whose ages were 114, 117, 121, 131, 132, 135, 141, 147. 
May 10. Read the two first cantos of Shee’s Elements of Art. His 
incessant ambition to glitter becomes quite intolerable. Not two sen- 
tences can pass without a struggle to be smart. He ascribes, in the last 
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notes, the transcendent excellence of the Greeks, in the production of 
works of taste, to the enthusiastic love which they possessed for the arts. 

May 12. Under the Article of Foster on Exchanges, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers remark, that it is one of the peculiar attributes of genius, to 
render the most easy and natural means subservient to the accomplishment 
of the grandest designs. ‘They hold, against the theory that a sudden in- 
crease of currency produces an immediate depreciation, without any inter- 
mediate benefit, that an excessive issue of paper money, an issue of more 
than the quantity of specie which would have been demanded for the pur- 
pose of a circulating medium, since it cannot be exported, must necessa- 
rily lead to a depreciation in the value of ‘that paper; but no issue of 
paper currency, they conceive, whether it leads to its own depreciation, or 
not, can possibly affect the value of specie, nor (when there is no com- 
pulsion, I suppose they mean) do they understand how an excessive issue 
of paper currency can take place, can be maintained in circulation, and 
not revert, if issued, to the issuers. The great and unquestionable de- 
crease in the value of money, which has taken place in England within the 
last twenty years, they truly ascribe partly to an increase of the precious 
metals, and partly to the effects of our system of taxation. I confess | 
vehemently suspect the justness of some of these positions. 

May 15. Began Bell’s Essays on the Anatomy of Expression. He is 
of opinion that the noble and imposing forms of the antique, arose not from 
their artists pursuing an abstract and ideal beauty, but from their studying 
the deformities as well as the beauties ef the human countenance and 
figure, and observing the prevailing lines of a low and disagreeable coun- 
tenance, tracing this effect to an association with a lower species, and thence 
deducing the principle of ennobling the form of the head, by increasing 
those peculiarities of character, the indication of intellect, and the power of 
expressions which distinguish the human form, and by carefully reversing 
those proportions, which produce a resemblance to the physiognomy of 
brutes. He charges Professor Camper with gross negligence for saying 
that, abstracted from its playful vivacity, perfect simplicity, and affectionate 
attachment, there is nothing pleasing and beautiful in the form of a child, 
and aflirms that, for these very reasons, it is the most pleasing and beau- 
tiful form in the world ; the only one so perfect that it cannot be improved. 
Does he mean to derive all beauty of figure from association with the cha- 
racter of mind of which it is diagnostic? He ought in this case to have 
been much more explicit. 

May 17. The Edinburgh Review, under Cobbett’s Political Register, 
resumes the position that the most perfect representative legislature is that 
which reunites in itself the greatest portion of the effective aristocracy o 
a country ; of those persons, who by their wealth, talents, or popular qua- 
lities, would in their individual capacities have swayed the sentiments of a 
great majority of the people ; and they contend that our Parliament is thus 
composed. ‘They then observe that, besides its character of representation, 
one main use of a Parliament is to keep alive the spirit of freedom and 
intelligence among the people, by the frequency, freedom, and publicity 
of its debates and discussions ; and that our Parliament, in point of fact, 
has a sufficient number and a sufficient variety of persons, to make it 
certain that every class and every party in the kingdom will find an advo- 
cate in it, and of course to produce this effect, which alone is competent to 
secure our liberties. Every community, they afterwards remark, may be 
considered as distributed into three classes, —those who actually administer 
the Government, those who are born to rank and influence, and the great 
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body of the people. These were formerly in rude times represented here 
by three estates of King, Lords, and Commons, having separate practices 
and privileges ; but the House of Commons, from the increased importance 
of the interests which it represents and the mode of its constitution, having 
become the main depository of legislative power, che two other estates 
have gained an efficient representation there. ‘The House of Commons has 
become the holder of the elements of the famous constitutional balance of 
King, Lords, and Commons ; and the royal, aristocratic, and popular in- 
fluences are employed rather to modify the measures of Government in 
this concoction, than to counteract and oppose each other afterwards—a 
species of moral mechanism, totally unsuited to the present refined con- 
dition of society and manners. The balance which was in danger of being 
lost, through the increasing power and influence of the Lower House, has 
been saved by being transferred into that assembly. Still they allege very 
satisfactory reasons for preserving the separate and official functions of the 
King and House of Lords, as members of the Legislature. On these 
grounds they rest the defence of our system of representation in the 
main, though in some respects it might be advantageously reformed. The 
great danger to our liberties they consider to be in the enormous increase 
of influence in the executive, in and out of Parliament, in consequence 
of the enormous increase of our debts and establishments, which a reform 
would reach ; but a reduction in both, the most unsparing abolisher of sine- 
cure places and pensions, they think, would not state the saving at a million 
annually, while the King and his Ministers have the disposal of offices and 
appointments at least to the amount of twelve millions yearly. The open 
and public sale of all seats in Parliament would give to wealth, they con- 
ceive (one of the democratical elements of this trading and opulent coun- 
try) more power than it now possesses ; and their great objection to venal 
boroughs is, that the practice of purchasing them tends to abate the love 
of liberty and pride and independence amongst the people—to destroy 
those feclings to which, and not to the composition of the legislature, we 
must always look for the fountain and vital spring of our freedom. 

May 18. Pursued Bell’s Anatomy of Expression. He observes, in the 
Essay, that in men alone are peculiar muscles in the face, to which no 
other office can be assigned than to give expression to the countenance. 
Other anivals have no expression but what arises from the motions ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of the object of their passions. The former 
alone therefore he regards as indications independent of experience or 
arbitrary custom, and most peculiarly deserving the painter's attention. 
In the next Essay he confirms, without notice, Burke’s doctrine, that 
pain produces a tension, and pleasure a relaxation of the muscles. The 
angle of the mouth, and the inner extremity of the eyebrow he regards as 
the most moveable and expressive parts of the human countenance. How 
forcibly and how justly has Shakspeare* described the action of violent 
death in the quoted passage from King Henry VI. Bell calls it a picture 
truly horrible from its truth and accuracy ; yet Shakspeare was not blessed 
with the means of observation beyond other men. Bell suggests whether 
those attitudes are not deemed elegant which exhibit a position of rest 
and ease—in other words, a natural position—not because of the con- 





* Consult Shakspeare’s Test of Insanity, (‘ And I the matter will re-word, which 
madness will gambol from.’—Hemlet) in Sir H. Halford’s elegant and instructive 
Essays, p. 55.—Ep. 
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trast of limbs and varied outline of figure, which always attend such 
positions, but because they produce a conviction that such an attitude is 
a position of rest, ease, and nature; beauty, he observes, is consistent 
with an infinite variety of forms, which alone seems sufficient to convince 
us, that its cause is to be sought in some quality capable of varying and 
accommodating itself to different forms, and operating through every 
change. This quality he conceives to be expression. The lover sees in 
the features which he doats upon a tenderness of sentiment ; he imagines 
delicate attractions, engaging endearments, and all the blandishments and 
lovely qualities of mind which the fondest fancy can conceive. When 
we discover that all these attributed qualities of mind are deceitful illu- 
sions, love and admiration rapidly subside ; and if we are still found to 
acknowledge the beauty of the features, they affect us as the beauty of a 
statue, which has a certain relation and association with the feelings 
which have grown up from our more general experience. He denies any 
beauty in their form, and derives it, like Alison, entirely from the mind ; 
but he should have been more clear and explicit. 

June 1. The usefulness of History may be regarded in a double aspect, 
as it unfolds the results and causes of political changes, and as it points 
ont the moral character of nations in different stages of society: and in 
far distant ages the latter is commonly its most valuable function. 

June 20. Called on Sharon Turner; repeated some most flatterin 
remarks on my book (Diary of a Lover of Literature) by Charles Butler 
giving me far more praise than I am conscious [ merit. Drank tea, and 
spent the evening. Mr. D'Israeli * there: spoke in the highest terms of 
my book ; said that I had humbled all modern authors to the dust, and that 
he earnestly wished a dozen volumes of it. Had long discussions on Chris- 
tianity. Poor Turner full of worth, but feeble and devoid of judgment on 
this and all subjects.-Mr. D'Israeli mentioned that he had seen an ori- 
ginal letter from Buonaparte to his brother, from Egypt, in which were these 
expressions—“ Achetez moi un vigne en Bourgoine ; je suis rassassié 
de gloire; je hais les hommes.” ‘Turner mentioned at his house, that 
Georges informed a friend of his, that in a private conference he had with 
Buonaparte the thought struck him what a deliverance he might procure to 
Europe by his assassination,—an opportunity which might never occur 
again. Buonaparte’s penetrating eye saw him wavering from the theme ; 
he instantly hurried back, rang the bell—aids-de-camps hastened in, and 
the interview was broken up. 

July 13. Began the 4th No. of the Quarterly Review, which Turner 
had lent me. Under Wyvill on Intolerance they justify the exclusion of 
Dissenters from offices of trust, simply on the principle of expediency. 
They admit that the placing so many subjects in a situation of inferiority 
to the rest, is an evil; but they contend that it is overbalanced by the 
security to the Constitution, and the consequent peace and good order, in 
which the whole community partakes, derived from it. It is gratifying to 
find even narrow prejudices thus liberally supported. Of Parr’s style, 
they happily observe, that he appears not merely to speak, but to think in 
the language of rhetoric ; his cogitations appear spontaneously to range 
themselves in all the orderly array of the schools. 





* Mr. Green highly esteemed Mr. D’Israeli’s contributions to literature, and con- 
sequently valued his approbation. Unfortunately, he did not live to read his admi- 
rable Life of Charles the First, a work of the greatest interest and importance.—Epb. 
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July 17. In the 31st No. of the Edinburgh Review, Erskine must be de- 
lighted with the high praise bestowed upon his Speeches. They justly 
remark of his eloquence, that it never made him swerve one hair’s breadth 
from the minute details most befitting his purpose, and the alternate ad- 
missions and disavowals best adapted to put his case in the safest position ; 
a distinguishing excellence of forensic oratory. That extemporaneous 
reasoning and declamation, known by the name of debating, they observe, 
seems to be utterly unknown to the ancients. The Reply to the Oxford 
critic, Dr. Copleston, is a most masterly piece. They begin temperately, 
and argue closely and forcibly, till they have gained the decided ascendency, 
and won the confidence of the reader; and then pour in such reiterated 
volleys of triumphant sarcasm as utterly to wither and consume their victim.* 

July 19. The Edinburgh Reviewers, under the words ‘ Affairs of India,” 
remark, that to say of any institution that it is old, or new, is saying no- 
thing: it may be the worse for being old, or the better for being new. 
All speculation and experience, they remark, is merely an attempt, from a 
view of the order of past events, to anticipate future ones; only, when 
the retrospect and anticipation is comprehensive and large, it is denominated 
theory and speculation—when small, experience or practice. There are 
but two ways, they consider, in which one country can derive benefit from 
another—in the means of defence, and the augmentation of its wealth. 
Their grand scheme for the salvation of India is a bold one—to constitute 
one of our Royal Family Emperor of Hindostan, with hereditary succes- 
sion ! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE WILLIAM LINLEY, ESQ.t 
Tov pooas didov avdpa. 


HE was the last surviving son of at the Marquis of Lansdowne’s seat, 
Thomas Linley of Bath, the composer Bowood Park, Wiltshire.t 
of the songs in the Duenna, father of As to poor Linley, the sweetest and 
the beautiful Mrs. Sheridan, whose kindest temper, high and honourable 
portrait poor old Sheridan preserved _ principles, talents rare and cultivated, 
amidst all his distresses ; till utterly and a genius for poetry and music, 
broken down by embarrassments,in his distinguished this last remaining in- 
latter days of sorrow, he was obliged _heritor of a name now extinct, but so 
to part with it. This portrait, repre- long connected with poetry and song. 
senting the beautiful Miss Linley in By the patronage of Mr. Fox, 
the character of St. Cecilia, was paint- through the interest of his brother-in- 
ed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and isnow law Sheridan, Linley was sent out to 
in the collection of exquisite paintings India, in the honourable situation of 





*The Oxford Critic, however, came harmless and unconsumed out of the furnace 
of the Reviewers’ wrath ; and wounded his, opponents with arrows furnished from 
their own. Mr. Green does not seem aware, that this Article in the Review was the 
joint production of three critics. 

Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquosz 
Addiderat, rutile tres flamme, atque alitis austri!—Ep. 


t Mr. Linley died at his chambers at Furnival’s inn on the 16th of May. His 
body was deposited in the family vault at St. Paul’s Covent Garden. He has left Sir 
J. Lubbock and Henry Chilton, esq. executors ; and has bequeathed his property to 
his niece Miss Tickell, only daughter of his sister Mrs. Tickell. He had three sis- 
ters, one married to Sheridan, the second to Mr. Tickell, son of the friend of Addi- 
son, and the youngest to Mr. Ward. All died at an early age. 

+ In the window of New College chapel at Oxford, designed by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the figure of Charity is supposed to be a portrait of Mrs. Linley. Epzr. 
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Writer; and whilst acting in this ca- 
pacity he was appointed Paymaster 
at Vellore, which city he left just be- 
fore the general massacre of the Eu- 
ropeans there resident. 

He then visited his native land, but 
not with a fortune sufficient for com- 
fortable independence. He therefore 
again set sail; his situation and cha- 
racter guaranteeing some occupation 
of profit and respectability. 

1 accidentally became acquainted 
with Linley just before his first em- 
barkation; and some circumstances 
connected with this acquaintance, 
which I shall set down, will, I hope, 
excuse some egotism; for, from my 
first accidental introduction to Linley, 
I may date not only many years of 
intimate, undeviating, and confiden- 
tial friendship ; but it is also memo- 
rable from its connection with a very 
different though celebrated character 
—S. T. Coleridge. 

1 think it was in the year 1796 I 
first met Linley, soon after the mar- 
riage of Sheridan with his last wife 
Hester Ogle, daughter of the Dean of 
Winchester. Sheridan then lived most 
splendidly in Hertford Street, May 
Fair; and when I was first introduced 
to Linley, had just given a morning 
concert, at which was present Lord 
Edward Fitz-Gerald, and his newly 
married bride the beautiful Pamela, 
the supposed daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans. Some of the most eminent 
characters for station and talents, in 
the high world, graced this concert, 
with the chief singers from Drury- 
lane and the Opera house. The young, 
and gay, and beautiful, and happy, 
were slowly departing, whilst I stood 
listening to the affecting sounds—to 
me far more affecting{than all I had 
ever heard, of a youth, touching the 
chords of a piano, apparently unno- 
ticed, and singing, in an under-tone, 
but most expressively, that exquisite 
song of Handel : 


“ The pious Son ne’er left his Father’s 
side.”’ 


I was riveted to the spot; which 
Sheridan observing, came up and in- 
troduced me to him of whose death 
I have just heard, and with whom, 
from that hour until his death, I have 
lived with the greatest intimacy. 

He was now contemplating his voy- 
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age to India; but he agreed to pass a 
few days with me, previous to his de- 
parture. This visit is singular; be- 
cause, at this time, I had accidentally 
two remarkable guests, then equally 
Unknown to fortune and to fame. 

One was my poor friend who has just 
been snatched away; and the other 
was—Co.eripcGE. I shall now say a 
word of the latter; as what I shall 
say, like what 1 have said before, of 
this highly poetical but eccentric cha- 
racter,* is unknown to every one but 
myself. 

I have already stated that I first met 
Linley at Sheridan’s, and at Sheridan’s 
occurred the incident I am going to 
relate. Itis of Coleridge and his play, 
«« Remorse.” 

One day, after dinner, Sheridan 
asked me if I knew any young man of 
poetical genius who would furnish a 
good Tragedy for Drury Lane. [ in- 
stantly said — having just read his 
Poems, published at this time but un- 
known to the general reader,—‘“‘ Cole- 
ridge! If any body can write a fine 
Tragedy in the present day, Coleridge 
can!” Coleridge was personally un- 
known to me; I had never seen him, 
and spoke, not on account of any of 
his Sonnets, which might have dis- 
posed me to be partial, but from the 
tone of expressive pathos, in other 
parts of his Poems. 

Sheridan, however, who had never 
heard the name, said kindly, ‘‘ Will 
you write tohim, from me?” “ Yes.” 
I wrote; and not long afterwards 
Coleridge, with his Tragedy and linen 
in a knapsack behind him, like Parson 
Adams with his A“schylus, was seen, 
all dust, walking towards my cottage, 
at Donhead near Shaftesbury. 

Here he stayed a week with Mr. 
Linley, and here he wrote those ex- 
quisite lines on Linley’s singing, 

‘¢ Linley, those strains I would not often 
hear,” 


published in his Works. 

I may now mention something of 
the fate of the Tragedy. It was sent 
from my cottage, Linley taking charge 
of it, to Sheridan, with the name of 

“ Osorio, 
or, The Men of Arpaxaras.”’ 





* See our Magazine for Nov. 1834, 
p. 545. Enpir. 
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In consequence of the occasional in- 
termixtureof ludicrous imagery, among 
poetry of the highest order, Sheridan 
condemned it, without any examina- 
tion beyond the beginning of the fifth 
act. It was revived twenty years af- 
terwards ; and successfully acted under 
the name of 

«* Remorse!” 

Linley went againto India; and came 
back in a short time, in fortune inde- 
pendent; and lived a London life, for 
the most part in musical society, where 
his manners, gentlemanly suavity, 
scientific knowledge and heart-felt at- 
tachment to music, particularly of the 


school of Purcell and Handel, made 
him always a most welcome compa- 
nion. He was a member of the Ma- 
drigal Club of noblemen and gentle- 
men at the Thatched-house, and other 
social and harmonic meetings in the 
metropolis; and in summer visited 
numerous friends by whom he was 
beloved. 


No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor drag his frailties from their dread 
abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 


W. L. Bow.es, 


ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM LINLEY, ESQ. 


Poor Linley! I shall miss thee sadly now 
Thou art not in the world; for few remain 
Who lov’d, like thee, the high and holy strain, 
Of harmony’s immortal Master : 


Thou— 


Didst honour him, and none I know, who live, 
Could e’en a shadow—a faint image—give 
With chord and voice, of those rich harmonies, 
Which, mingled in one mighty volume, rise 
Glorious, from earth to heav’n, so to express 
Choral acclaim to Heaven’s Almightiness, 
As thou! * Therefore, amid the world’s deep roar— 
When the sweet visions of young Hope are fied, 
And many friends dispers’d, and many dead— 
I grieve that I shall hear that voice no more. W.L. B. 





WITCHCRAFT. 


THE following curious letter is 
copied from a manuscript preserved in 
the British Museum (MS. Harl. 1686) : 

From Mr. Manning, Dissenting 
Teacher at Halstead in Essex, to J. 
Morley, Esq. Halstead. 


Sir, Halstead, August 2, 1732. 

The narrative w® I gave you in rela- 
tion to witchcraft, and which you 
are pleased to lay your commands 
upon me to repeat, is as follows: 
There was one Master Collett, a smith 
by trade, of Haveningham in the 
County of Suffolk, formerly servant 
in Sir John Duke’s family, in Benhall 
in Suffolk, who, as ’twas customary 
with him, assisting the maide to 
churne, and not being able (as the 
phrase is) to make the butter come, 


threw an hot iron into the churn un- 

der the notion of witchcraft in the 

case, upon which a poore labourer, 

then employed in carrying of dung in. 
the yard, cryed out, in a terrible man- 

ner, ‘They have killed me, they have 

killed me;’ still keeping his hand upon 

his back, intimating where the paine 

was, and died upon the spot. 

«« Mr. Collett, with the rest of the 
servants then present, took off the 
poore man’s cloathes, and found, to 
their great surprize, the mark of the 
iron that was heated and thrown into 
the churn, deeply impressed upon his 
back. This account I had from Mr. 
Collett’s own mouth, who being a man 
of an unblemished character, I verily 
believe to be matter of fact. 1 am, 
Sir, your obliged humble servant, 

Sam. Mannine.” 





- * Mr. Linley was perhaps the only person living who had the peculiar talent of 
taking up in the several voices, with most animated feeling, two tenors, treble, and 
base, the leading parts representing some of the most splendid passages of Handel’s 
choruses, so that the auditor might almost consider himself present at a full per- 


formance. 
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THE NEW RECORD COMMISSION. 
No. I. 
The Close Rolls of King John.* 


ALTHOUGH not altogether unaccustomed to the perusal of Records, not even 
without some partiality for their quaint phraseology, their curious minuteness, and 
the occasional glimpses they present of venerable names and interesting events; 
although even ‘aware, from the frequent extracts from the Close Rolls which have 
found their way into the works of our antiquaries for centuries past, that of all 
records, they perhaps contained the most varied and singular information, we must 
confess that we turned to this volume with feelings of considerable disinclination. Its 
ponderous size,—the unsightly contractions with which every line of it abounds,— 
its barbarous latinity, and the totally unimportant character of the first three or 
four entries which caught our eye, impressed us with a fear that this, the first 
work published by the new Record Commissioners, partook too much of the 
character of many of its predecessors, and that the labour of its perusal would be 
but scantily repaid by the information it would communicate. How different were 
the feelings with which we rose from the study of its first 291 pages—those occupied 
by the reign of King John! It then seemed to us as if some power had called up the 
principal men who, six centuries ago, played their parts in the world’s drama, and had 
made them again cross the stage before us. With more than the minuteness of a 
romance, and at the same time with the most unquestionable certainty, there had 
been delineated in our sight a series of pictures in which were vividly pourtrayed the 
actions, feelings, and passions which engaged and troubled England at a period of no 
ordinary importance. We had not merely in our ‘ mind’s eye’ seen the monarch who 
lies quietly entombed with St. Wulstan ;+ we had been with him at his table, and in his 
camp; we had sat with him at his Christmas and Easter feasts; we had been made 
familiar with his mighty preparations for the recovery of his transmarine possessions, 
and had found that they were all rendered useless by his cowardice and indolence ; 
we had heard his defiance of the thunders of the Church, and had afterwards beheld 
him humbly kneeling to obtain absolution; we had witnessed the placing of his faith- 
less hand upon the Great Charter of our liberties, and had then followed him from the 
Isle of Wight to the borders of Scotland, beholding on every side the desolation 
which he worked upon the estates of those patriotic men by whom that Charter had 
been wrested from him; we had fled with him before the power of a foreign invader, 
whom his tyranny had invited to our shores ; and, finally, we had accompanied him 
to his death-bed, where his servants, by whom this minute register had been kept, 
imitated the treachery of their master, and deserted him ‘ at his utmost need.’ Nor 
was it only these, the great events of history, that had been presented tous. Much 
of the daily and domestic life of various classes of society ; many of their occupations 
and practices ; much information as to the manner in which the strong hand of 
authority interfered with the business of every man, and exerted its baneful influence 








* Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum in Turri Londinensi asservati. Accurante Thoma 
Duffus Hardy, e Soc. Int. Templ. S.A.S. Vol. I. ab anno 1204 ad annum 1224. fol. 
Lond. 1834. 

+ When dying, John was asked by the Abbot of Croxton, who attended his death- 
bed with an honourable fidelity, where he would like to be interred. ‘To God and 
Saint Wulstan,’ exclaimed the expiring monarch, ‘I commend my body and soul.’ 
(Mat. Paris, p. 199.) In obedience to this direction, his body was interred in Wor- 
cester Cathedral, where it was found upon opening his coffin, 1797. See Gent. 
Mag. for that year. 

Gent. Mage. Vos. III. 4E 
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over relationships which ought to be independent alike of wealth and power—all 
this, and much, very much more, was impressed upon our minds, with a vividness 
which we feel it impossible to describe, and a power which we are conscious we cannot 
communicate to our readers. All we can do is to endeavour to give such a general 
description of the work as will convey a faint idea of its invaluable contents, and will 
urge those who are interested in historical researches, to lose no time in making it 
their study, and committing its curious learning to ‘ the tables of their memories.’ 

In our second article upon the Record Commission (Gent. Mag. New Series, Vol. 
I. p. 502) we described the Close Rolls to consist of ‘ Enrolments of Letters Close, 
written in the King’s name to individuals upon every occasion on which the Sovereign 
in feudal times came into personal contact with the subject ; that is, upon every occa- 
sion whatever.’’ The multifariousness of the matters alluded to in the Close Rolls 
may be therefore easily imagined. These letters were ‘close’, or ‘closed up,’ and 
sealed on the outside with theGreat Seal. In the same article we also referred to the 
abortive attempt made under the Old Commission to publish a Calendar of the Close 
Rolls. Upon the failure of that attempt these Rolls were entirely lost sight of by 
the Commissioners, and nothing further was done with respect to them until Mr. 
Hardy, one of the Record Keepers in the Tower, submitted to the present Secretary, 
Mr. Cooper, a plan for the publication, not of a Calendar, but of the entire Rolls, 
under their joint editorship. Mr. Cooper considered, very properly, that his situation 
as Secretary ought to preclude him from taking any share in the editorship of works 
published by the Board; but he entered very cordially into Mr. Hardy’s scheme, and 
procured the sanction of the Commissioners to an immediate publication of the Rolls 
under the sole editorship of Mr. Hardy. The present volume constitutes the first 
fruits of Mr. Hardy’s labours ; and one more creditable to the Editor, or the Com- 
missioners, can scarcely be conceived. It is true that it is an inconvenient and bulky 
folio, in which respect it ranges with the publications of the old Commissioners ; but 
in every other particular it is singularly unlike them. A laudable attention to 
economy,* and a most striking endeavour after extreme accuracy, distinguish it from 
the preceding publications ; and, when coupled with the paramount importance and 
historical value of the work itself, beget a pleasing confidence both in the Editor and 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. Hardy’s Introduction consists of an unpretending discourse upon the original 
of enrolments in general, and especially that of the Rolls in question ; an explanation 
of the general nature of the publication, with a useful list of the abbreviations ‘used in 
it; and some translated extracts from the Rolls themselves, explanatory of their 
general character, and the manner in which they tend to illustrate various historical 
and legal subjects. This Introduction would alone have furnished matter worthy of 
consideration in a separate article, but coming to us in connexion with the work to 
which it is prefixed, we cannot now delay our readers upon the threshold. The 
Introduction has been privately published for distribution amongst the Editor’s 
friends. 

The reign of John presents three most important subjects for consideration.— 





* We agree with Mr. Hardy in most of his observations as to noticing the cancel- 
lations which occur in the original rolls, but cannot think him right in printing at 
length entries cancelled, because they have been inserted either before or afterwards 
upon the same Roll, nor those cancelled because they have been enrolled on the patent 
or Fine Rolls. We trust we shall soon see both those series of Rolls in the course of 
publication ; but in the mean time the insertion of portions of them in other books of 
the Commissioners has a tendency to create confusion, and adds to the expense both of 
printing and indexing. The space occupied by these cancelled entries is occasionally 
very considerable.—See pp. 222, 223, and 224 of this volume. 
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I. The loss of Normandy and the bulk of those continental territories, which for 
nearly two centuries had been appended to the English throne.—II. The quarrel with 
the See of Rome, in consequence of which the kingdom was laid under an interdict.— 
III. The dispute and war between the King and the Barons, in the course of which 
Magna Charta was obtained, and the kingdom invaded by the Dauphin. Much 
information upon all these subjects may be found in the Close Rolls. 

At the commencement of the volume we find the King lately returned from the 
Continent, defeated and disgraced. Whilst Philip, the King of France, was suc- 
cessively taking from him castle after castle, John remained at Rouen with his young 
Queen, in a state of total inactivity. Matthew Paris relates, that he would frequently 
lie a-bed until dinner-time, probably eleven or twelve o’clock ; a fact which the histo- 
rian seems to think quite sufficient to denote the extraordinary and besotted lethargy 
into which the King had fallen. The nobility withdrew themselves from a man who 
had lost either his courage or his senses ; and the common people could only account 
for his infatuation by supposing him to be under the influence of witchcraft. At 
length the progress of the French King rendered even Rouen unsafe. John therefore 
quitted Normandy, and landed at Portsmouth on the 6th Dec. 1203. Within a few 
months afterwards all Normandy, Maine, Anjou and Touraine, with the greater part 
of Poitou, had yielded to Philip. As soon as the connexion between England and 
Normandy was severed, John took into his hands all the lands held by Normans in 
England ; a proceeding probably sanctioned by the principles of the feudal law. The 
link which bound the lord and vassal together was broken; the vassal had thrown off 
his allegiance, and enrolled himself under the protection of a hostile sovereign; a 
delinquency which, in the eye of the law, tainted his very blood, destroyed its inhe- 
ritable quality, and restored his fee to his superior lord. 

The consequence of this proceeding was to throw very large possessions into the 
hands of the Crown. In these records we perceive in what manner they were managed, 
and how a great many of them were disposed of. We learn that there were Justices 
assigned ‘ to hear the account of the lands of the Normans’ (p. 19), although it also 
seems that some of the accounts were rendered at the Exchequer in the ordinary way 
(p. 29, 62.) There were many grants of portions of these lands similar to the fol- 
lowing: ‘ The King, &c. to the Sheriff of Lincoln, &c. We command you that you let 
Master Albert, our engineer, have 12/. land of the lands of the Normans in your 
bailiwick, which we have given him for his maintenance’ (p. 76); and other 
grants to hold during the King’s pleasure (p. 93. b.), and in various other ways. 
Instances frequently occur of restorations, especially to the clergy, as for example, 
to the Prior of Lappeleg’. of lands in Staffordshire (p. 586); to the Abbot of 
Savinny, of lands in the county of Rutland (p. 60. b) ; to the Abbot of St. Katherine 
of Rouen, of lands in Nottinghamshire (p. 66); and to the Abbot and Monks of 
Cluny (p. 74.) It would seem, that in these cases of restoration, security was 
exacted, that the profits of the lands restored should not be sent out of the country 
without the King’s license. (p. 66.) Restorations also frequently took place where 
the lands had been seized erroneously, upon the supposition that they were the pro- 
perty of Normans. The following writ seems to show that the doctrine of forfeiture 
declared by the Statute of Treasons, namely, that in all cases of treason which extends 
to the King, the forfeiture of the escheats pertained to the King, ‘ as well of the 
lands holden of others as of himself’ (Stat. 25 Ed. III, Stat. 5. c. 2) did not then 
prevail. 

‘¢ The King to Philip de Ulecot, Greeting, We command you, that without delay, 
you let Robert de Bruis have full seizin of the Manor of Ellinton, with its appurte- 


nances, which William de Mesnill Durant held of William de Brus, father of the 
same [Robert], whose heir he is; and which was seized into our hands because the 
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said William de Mesnill Durand, who was a Norman, died in Normandy.’’— 
(p. 217. b.) 


This tardy restoration was one of the immediate consequences of Magna Charta; 
but its delay does not appear to affect the principle upon which it proceeded. The 
King was in such cases entitled to the chattels of the tenant, and had a year and a 
day’s possession of his lands to enable him to get the chattels into his power, and 
dispose of them to the best advantage; but after the expiration of that period, the 
land was delivered up to the immediate lord of the delinquent vassal. It would ap- 
pear from the following writ, that where the lands of a Norman were let to farm, the 
King did not take the reserved rent, but most unjustly seized the land itself, dispos- 
sessed the actual terre-tenant, and took the stock upon the lands into his own hands. 


‘* The King, &c. To the Sheriff of Cambridge, &c. We have been given to under- 
stand, that the land which belonged to Gilbert de Miners in Cretton and in Berton, 
which Eborard Chaplein holds of the aforesaid Gilbert at an annual rent, as is said, 
is not yet taken into our hands, like the other lands of Normans. And therefore we 
command you that, immediately upon sight of these letters, you take that land into 
our hands, with the chattels and farming stock, and so without delay deliver the same 
to Adam de Essex, our clerk, who will answer therefore to us; and let us know the 
value of that land, and the chattels, and stock; and all chattels, crops, and stock, 
which therefrom have been carried away or removed since we commanded the lands of 
Normans to be taken into our hands, cause to be restored and kept for our use, and 
let us know the value thereof.’’ (p. 13.) 


There are many traces of the expeditions which were fitted out from time to time 
with a view of recovering the lost possessions in France; but we cannot delay to 
examine them. The frequent passage of messengers ;—the secret messages sent to 
particular individuals ;—the money paid to the messengers ;—their expenses ;—the 
treasure they took with them;—the warlike stores;—the expenses of the King’s 
voyages ;—the periods he was absent; and very many other minute particulars may 
be found here. But we hasten to matters of greater interest. 

Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, died on the 13th July, 1205 ; at which time 
the King was at a considerable distance from Canterbury. He hastened thither, and 
apparently arrived on the second day after the Archbishop’s decease had taken place 
at Lenham. In the mean time, the Monks of Christchurch, Canterbury, had assem- 
bled in the night after the death of the Archbishop, and clandestinely elected Reginald, 
their sub-prior, to the vacant archbishoprick. They installed him at midnight; and 
before the arrival of John had dispatched him to Rome to procure a papal confirma- 
tion of his election. John, ignorant of this proceeding, remained at Canterbury 
until the 20th of July, occupied in a manner which is very clearly indicated by these 
Records. The lands and wards of the deceased Archbishop were immediately taken 
into the King’s hands, as well as the property of the See. The latter were committed 
to the custody of two sets of persons, appointed by the King; one portion to Elias 
de Derham, Alexander de Brancaster, and John de Brus (p. 42. b.) ; and the re- 
mainder to Reginald de Cornhill, Anfridus de Dene, Jacob Salvage, and Peter de Leon 
(p. 47. b.) The lands and wards of the Archbishop were treated according to the 
pleasure of the King, who appears, however, to have carried into effect the intentions 
and gifts of the Archbishop. (p. 43. b. 49. b.) If a writ, which seems very clearly 
expressed, is to be understood literally, some of the possessions of the see were 
treated as having escheated to the King ‘ by reason of the custody of the Archbishoprick 
of Canterbury,’ and were given away by him, as if the actual right of property had vested 
in the Crown, and not the mere custody. The personal property of the Archbishop 
was treated by the King with very little ceremony ; whatever pleased his fancy he 
took at his own price ; and in this manner we find that he became possessed of some 
valuable portions of the Archbishop’s effects. Articles taken by the King were 
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paid for by an allowance at the Exchequer, against a debt owing to the Crown from 
the Archbishop, probably on account of rents payable, or grants of custodies. The 
following curious writs illustrate this portion of the subject :— 


‘¢ The King to the Barons of the Exchequer, &c. ; Allow the executors of the will 
of my Lord of Canterbury, against the debt which he owes us, 260/. sterling, which 
they paid into our chamber, on Monday next before the feast of St. Margaret, in the 
7th year, &c., by the hands of Alexander de Refham, Alexander de Dorset, and 
Richard de Belhus ; and also 16/. 5s. 11d. for five carriage horses and three other 
horses, which we have retained to our use out of the horses of my Lord of Canter- 
bury; and, again, 13 marks of silver for two brooches and two rings, which we have 
retained out of the jewels of the same Archbishop, by the hands of the same persons, 
Witness myself at Rochester, the 19th day of July.’’ (p. 44.) 


In this instance the executors of the Archbishop appear to have sent the money, 
horses, and jewels to the King, that he might take what pleased him; in like manner 
as the Romans used to bequeath the Emperor a share of their estate, in the hope that 
such an affectation of confidence might procure better terms for the remainder. 


‘¢ The King to the Barons of the Exchequer, &c ; Allow the executors of the will 
of my Lord of Canterbury, against the debt he owed to us, 140/. 18s. 8d. for plate* 
belonging to him, which we have retained, and also 35/. 10s. 4d. for images,* which we 
have also retained. Witness myself at Freimantle, the 26th day of July.’’ (p. 44.) 

‘¢ The King to the Barons of the Exchequer, &c. Allow the executors of the will 
of Lord Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, six marks for two tuns of wine, which 
we have taken for our use. Witness Peter de Stok at Mucheledover, the 29th day 
of July.’’ (p. 44.) 

‘¢The King to the Constable of the Tower of London, &c. We command you that, 
without delay, you cause to be restored to the Serjeant of Lambeth, for our use, the 
oats which belonged to the Archbishop of Canterbury, which we seized at Lambeth ; 
and see that we hear no more complaints respecting them. Witness, &c.’’ (p.46. b.) 

‘“‘The King to the Barons, &c. Allow the executors of the will of my Lord of 
Canterbury 19 marks, for six tuns of wine, which we retained for our use at Lambeth. 
Witness, Peter de Stok at Taunton, 31st day of August. (p. 48.) 


The Monks of Canterbury soon became displeased with the person they had elected 
to the archbishoprick, and solicited permission from the King to proceed to a new 
election. John, already apprized by rumour of what had taken place, granted a 
congé d’elire, and recommended John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, who was accord- 
ingly unanimously elected. On what precise day this second election took place does 
not appear ; but we find the Bishop of Norwich styled ‘ the elect of Canterbury,’ in a 
writ dated the 19th Dec. 1205. (p. 60.) A deputation of twelve Monks of Canter- 
bury was dispatched to the Pope to apprize him of the second election, and support 
the pretensions of John de Grey. After a lengthened inquiry, the Pope set aside both 
the elections, and directed the Monks who had been sent to Rome, to proceed at once 
to a new election, recommending to their choice Stephen Langton, Cardinal of St, 
Chrysogonus, an Englishman by birth, and a man of eminent virtue and attainments. 
Overawed by the authority of the Pope, only one of the Monks refused to adopt this 
course, although it was contrary to an oath by which they had bound themselves to 
John. Langton was elected, and, after some delay, consecrated by the Pope at 
Viterbo. John’s anger upon being apprized of these proceedings knew no bounds. 
The Pope’s endeavours to pacify him were in vain. He expelled the Monks of Can- 
terbury from their Monastery, and seized their lands (p. 95. b.) ; he declared Lang- 
ton a public enemy ; and when threatened with an interdict, in case of his continued 
refusal to receive the Archbishop of the Pope’s appointment, he broke out, says the 





* ‘Vessala’ and ‘spebus’ are the words translated ‘ plate’ and ‘ images.’ The first 
may mean ‘ vessels,’ or ‘ household stuff,’ of any description ; the latter, ‘ statues.’ 
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Chronicler, into blasphemous expressions against the Pope and his Cardinals, swear- 
ing by God’s teeth that, if the Papal threats were put into execution, he would 
instantly send to the Pope all the Bishops and every single clergyman in England ; 
and that if he found any Romans in his dominions, he would put out their eyes and 
cut off their noses, so that all nations might know them by these his marks. These 
intemperate expressions were addressed to the Bishops of London, Ely, and Wor- 
cester, who were deputed by the Pope to confer with him. Nor did he confine himself 
to idle words ; besides his treatment of the Monks of Canterbury, some property of 
the Bishop of Worcester, the nature of which is not specified, was seized, and for 
some time retained, on account of an answer made by him to the King’s messengers 
‘ concerning Stephen de Langeton’ (p. 92. b.); and a prebend held by ‘ Master Ste- 
phen de Langeton’ was given by the King to ‘ Terric le Ties his valet, or page.’ 
(p- 96.) 

It was unfortunate for John that he held the Kingdom of England at a time when 
those continental powers with which he came most frequently in contact, were go- 
verned by sovereigns, not merely his superiors in talent and temper, but whose abili- 
ties were above the ordinary standard of mankind. He had been vanquished by the 
military skill of the King of France, and was now to bend before the spiritual autho- 
rity of the Pope. After a protracted negociation, and a fruitless interview between 
the King and Cardinal Simon Langton,* the brother of Stephen, (Cal. Rot. Pat. 
3.b) the interdict was published on the 23d March, 1208, by the Bishops of London, 
Ely, and Worcester. These prelates, together with several others, immediately after- 
wards left the kingdom. ‘ The churches were instantly closed ; no bell was tolled, 
no service was solemnly performed ; the administration of the sacraments, except to 
infants, and to the dying, was prohibited ; and the bodies of the dead were silently 
buried in unconsecrated ground.’t John instantly seized into his own hands all the 





* This interview rests upon the authority of these and the patent rolls. A curious 
writ concerning it occurs at p. 102. b of this volume. ‘ The King to Master Simon 
de Langeton, greeting. Know ye that we have granted that you, and your people who 
shall accompany you, may come into England in safety to speak with us, in manner 
contained in our letters patent of safe-conduct which we send to you. So neverthe- 
less that before the Abbot of Binedon you give security that neither you, nor your 
people who shall come with you, will do any thing in this journey through our land, 
by which harm, or damage, may come to us, or our kingdom. And that you will 
treat only concerning the dispute between us and your brother, and not about any 
thing else. This writ is without a date, but that which follows it is dated at Lon- 
don, 20th February 1208, and is a direction ‘ to the Bailiffs of the Port of Dover,’ to 
find a passage into Flanders for the Abbot of Binedon, or Biledon, and Master Henry 
de Sanford, the messengers to whom the above writ, and also the safe conduct, were 
intrusted. We learn from the Patent Rolls that the interview between the King and 
Simon Langton took place at Winchester about the middle of March. Langton in 
the presence of the bishops entreated the king that he would receive his brother as 
archbishop of Canterbury ; ‘and when,’ continues the entry upon the roll, ‘ we 
would have spoken to him about a reservation of our dignity in this matter, he told 
us that with respect to that he could do nothing for us unless we put ourself entirely 
into his hands.’ (Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 3.) Several other letters of safe conduct were 
granted to Simon Langton about this time, but nothing can be made out of the con- 
fused statements respecting them in the Calendar to the Patent Rolls. We shall 
never be able to judge correctly respecting John’s conduct upon this occasion, until 
these all-important Records are published. 

+ We here quote the words of Lingard, (Vol. III. p. 28.) an excellent authority 
upon such a subject. Ifit had consisted with our space, we would have extracted the 
equally accurate but far more elaborate passage of Hume relating to the same events. 
It is scarcely possible to praise too highly the account given by the latter historian of 
John’s quarrel with the Pope. Correct in style as in matter, it has all the interest of 
romance, and, alone, would go far towards placing its author at the head of English 
historians. 
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lands and effects of the clergy throughout the kingdom. It would appear that per- 
sons were appointed in every county to be ‘ keepers of the effects and rents of clerks 
and religious houses ;’ but certain religious houses and other descriptions of eccle- 
siastical property were occasionally committed to other persons than the ordinary 
keepers. Thus Geoffrey fitz Peter, the Earl of Essex, and the Justiciary, had a grant 
of the custody of the rents of ecclesiastics charged upon his lands, or those of his 
wards, or other persons belonging to his family. (p. 107 b.) The grants were made 
during the King’s pleasure, and the grantees were answerable to the King for the rents 
and profits in the usual manner of custodies. Numerous exceptions occur, as, for 
instance, the following, in the case of the Archdeacon of Stafford, who is proved by the 
next writ to have been atthe same time sent to the continent upon an embassy. ‘ The 
King to the Sheriff of Nottingham and Derby, &c. We command you that you per- 
mit the effects and rents of our well-beloved the Archdeacon of Stafford in your bail- 
wick to be in peace, and to remain in the custody of his servants, because he will 
answer therefore to us if we desire it; and let us know what things have remained in 
his custody—and what is their value. Witness myself at Audingeburn, the 27th day 
of March [1208].’ (p. 107 b.) In explanation of this writ having been directed to 
the ‘ sheriff’ instead of the ‘ custodes,’ we would suggest that it was probably granted 
before the ‘ custodes’ had obtained possession, which they would do through the 
sheriff, of the property referred to. Re-deliveries to the ecclesiastics were generally 
effected by writs directed to thegs custodes,’ as in the following instance. 


‘¢ The King to Reginald de Cornhulle, &c. Know you that all the lands, houses, 
tenements, rents, and chattels, of the brethren and houses of the hospital of Jerusalem 
in England, which we have taken into our hands on account of the religious and clerks 
of England, we have committed to the custody of thesPrior of the same Hospital, to be 
kept in his hand, because he has undertaken that he will answer to us at our will for 
all the proceeds, and that nothing thereof will he send beyond sea without our license. 
And, therefore, we command you that you permit him to have those things in manner 
aforesaid, and that you thenceforth in nowise intromit therewith. Witness myself at 
Bedhamton, the Ist day of April [1208]. Letters in the same form were written to 
the other Custodes in whose Bailiwicks the Hospitallers had lands.’’—(p. 108.) 


The lands of all the Monks of the Cistercian order were very favourably treated ; 
whether on account of a payment to the King, or for what other reason does not ap. 
pear, but the following writ establishes the fact. 


‘“‘The King to Geoffrey de Aties, &c. Know you that we have restored to the 
Monks of the Cistercian order, throughout all England, all their lands, rents, and 
effects, taken into our hands on account of the interdict. And therefore we command 
you that every thing belonging to them in your bailiwick you cause them to have without 
delay, and the same to hold in peace so long as it pleases us. Witness myself at Wa- 
verley the 4th day of April [1208]. Letters in the same form were written to all the 
custodes throughout England.’’—(p. 108 b.) 


The following curious writ proves how completely the clergy were at the mercy of 
the ‘ custodes.’ 


‘¢ The King to Hugh de Nevill, &c. "We command you that you allow the Monks, 
Canons, Nuns, and all religious persons in your bailiwick, their reasonable estovers 
out of their own [effects], to wit, two dishes for dinner ; and the Clerks reasonable 
estovers out of their own, by the view of four lawful men of every parish; to wit, to 
those who have had that they may have out of their own. But those who have sold 
their corn, and have nothing out of which they may be supported, let them seek where- 
out they may have ; and let them do this until we command otherwise. Witness my- 
self at Gildeford, the 6th day of April [1208].’’—p. 109. b. 


There seems to have been some general precept which regulated the allowances to be 
made by the custodes to the clergy, but we have not found any thing more than occa- 
sional references to it in writs directed to custodes, who probably were complained of 
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for having abused their power (vide p. 110, 111 b.). The oppression of the custodes 
was not the only difficulty against which the clergy had to struggle. The following 
writ affords a singular proof of the summary character of legal proceedings at this 
time, and leads to the inference that the clergy, and not the king, were the unpopular 
parties in the pending dispute. It dves not appear to the sheriff of what county it 
was directed ; probably it was sent to every county. 


‘¢ We command you that you cause it to be cryed, without delay, throughout your 
county, that no men, as they love their bodies and goods, either do or say harm to 
the religious men, or clerks, against our peace ; and that if we can catch any body in 
the fact we will have him hung at the next oak. Witness myself at Marlebridge the 
11th day of April [1208].’’—p. 111 

We can fancy that this writ is couched in the very words in which the direction for 
it proceeded from the mouth of the angry and impetuous monarch. The following 
exemption is worthy of notice, and may be useful to the topographer. 


‘‘The King to Adam Tyson and Adam Esturmy, &c. We command you that you 
permit William, the priest of Bradewater, who is erecting the Church of Waverley at 
his own cost, to hold in good peace all rents and possessions, and all his tenements in 
your bailiwick, taken into our hands on account of the interdict, that he may complete 
the said erection thereout. Witness myself at Sutton the 7th day of April [1208].’’ 
—p. 110. 


All church preferments or presentations, bestowed by the Bishops who were out of 
England, were not merely rendered abortive by being at once seized into the King’s 
hands, (p. 126), but persons who accepted preferments from them were warned to 
quit the country without delay.—(p. 130.) 

This state of things lasted for five years, during which time the Pope excommuni- 
cated the English monarch, afterwards absolved his subjects from their allegiance to 
him, and finally pronounced against him a sentence of deposition. Whilst these pro- 
ceedings were going on, John kept alive the attention of his subjects by hostile ex- 
peditions into Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, of which many particulars are to be 
found in these Rolls. We will quote two which relate to the ‘ Welsh expedition.’ 


‘* The King to Geoffrey de Lucy, &c. We command you that immediately upon 
sight of these letters you send our eighteen gallies from Chester, upon a cruise along 
the coast of the land of Lewelin, to destroy and sink the ships and gallies and boats 
of our enemies of Wales, and to do them harm by every means in their power; but 
always be very careful lest harm should happen to you from the land or power of 
William Earl Marescall; and send to Bristoll two gallies with our stores, and let 
those who bring them apprise us when they arrive at Bristoll; and if you want money 
let us know. Witness myself at Nottingham the 17th day of August [1212].”— 
p. 121 b. 


‘The King to Falkes, &c. We command you that you destroy the Abbey of Strat- 
fleur, which gives succour to our enemies, as you have informed us, by every means 
in your power; and as to the weak untenable castles in your bailwick, let them be 
burnt, and let those which are strong, and which can be held, be well fortified and 
kept. Witness myself at Nottingham the 17th day of August [1212].’’—p. 122. 


At every successive stage of the papal punishments, the difficulties of the English 
sovereign increased. Of all the bishops only three remained in England ; some of the 
judges declared it unlawful to act under an excommunicated prince ; and, at length, 
treason crept in amongst his barons. To protect himself, as well as he could, he ad- 
ministered to them new oaths of allegiance ; and procured them to sign charters bind- 
ing themselves to serve him faithfully (p. 118). Some of these charters were ex- 
ecuted by sureties ; as, for instance, the Earl of Boulogne and Hugh de Boves under- 
took by charter that William de St. Audomar would serve the King faithfully. p. 119. 
Another practice, which forcibly illustrates the manners of the times, was resorted to 
3 
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as a means of binding the slippery fidelity of his subjects; he demanded their chil- 
dren as hostages. There seems every reason to believe that these hostages were kept 
in a very easy and honourable manner ; but such a practice clearly shews upon what 
bad terms the King stood with the most influential of his subjects. The dreadful con- 
sequences which resulted to William de Brus and his family from the refusal of his 
wife to entrust her son to a man who had murdered his own nephew, are well known, 
having been related by Hume. The following entries illustrate the mode in which 
these hostages were treated. 


‘The King to Richard de Chartray, &. We send you your nephew Philip, 
hostage for Reginald de Chartray, your brother, commanding you that you keep him 
safely as a hostage. Witness myself at Clarendon the 27th day of February [1208].” 
—p. 104. b. 


It will be observed that the above writ is dated before the publication of the inter- 
dict, and therefore proves that the practice of requiring hostages had been resorted to 
by John before that event. It is principally quoted to shew the manner in which the 
hostages were kept; in the present instance the young gentleman was committed to 
the care of his uncle. Itis well known that John was interrupted in his Welsh ex- 
pedition by the discovery of a conspiracy to assassinate him. The following writs 
refer to that transaction as well to the subject of hostages. 


‘¢ The King to William Earl Warenne, and Edward Archdeacon of Durham, and 
Philip de Ulecot, greeting. Know ye that Richard de Umframvill has bound him- 
self to us by his charter, to deliver to us his four sons and his castle of Prudhomme, 
as hostages for his faithful service. So that if we can discover that he was present at 
the treasonable conference held against us, or was a participator in the said treason, 
his aforesaid sons and his castle aforesaid, and all his lands shall be forfeited to us, 
and that we may do with his body as with the body of our traitor. And the same 
Richard will deliver to us his castle on Friday in eight days of St. Bartholomew, and 
the aforesaid hostages, to wit, his four sons, he will deliver to us on Tuesday next 
after those eight days, wheresoever we shall then be. And therefore we command 
you that the said castle you receive from him on the aforesaid Friday, and that you 
keep it safely, and let his lands be in peace until his aforesaid sons and his castle he 
shall have delivered to us ; and let us know how he conducts himself. Witness my- 
self at Kingeshaugh the 24th day of August [1212].’’—Vide p. 122. b. 


Whether upon a subsequent arrangement the King was satisfied with the possession 


of two instead of four of these ‘ little ones,’ does not appear, but the following writ 
occurs respecting two of them. 


‘¢ The King to Ralph de Ralegh and Geoffrey de Martigny. We send you two of 
the sons of Richard de Umframvill, namely, Odivell and Robert, and command you 
to let them wait daily before the Queen at dinner. But their preceptor is not to 
come before the Queen. Let them also sleep at night in the hall, and see that they be 
honourably attended to. Witness the King at Durham the 3d day of September 
{1212]}.’’—Vide p. 123. b.* 

The final papal sentence of deposition was entrusted for execution to the King of 
France. He had already greatly narrowed the dominions of John, and entered wil- 
lingly into the holy warfare which had for its apparent aim to strike him out of the 
number of European sovereigns. Great rewards both temporal and eternal were 
promised by the Pope, and an armament was collected of a magnitude corresponding 
with the importance of its object. In the mean time John was not idle. Many 
proofs occur in this volume of the care with which he cultivated the friendship of 
foreign powers, especially of those whose interference could check the designs of 





* This is one of the specimens given in Mr. Hardy's Introduction, p.47. With 
the correction of a misprint, and one other alteration, we have gladly availed ourselves 
of his translation. 
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France. He repaired his castles; levied troops in every quarter; issued orders for 
the manufacture of many ouels, petraries, quarrels, and other warlike implements ; 
summoned the Earl of Pembroke and the Bishop of Norwich, his governors in Ireland, 
to come to him with all the troops they could muster; and actually collected an 
army of sixt: thousand men upon Barham Downs. ‘ If,’ says Matthew Paris, ‘ there 
had been but one heart and mind amongst them, the Kingdom of England might have 
defended itself against every prince under heaven.’ In addition to his preparations 
by land, his fleet, to which he always gave great attention, commanded the sea, and 
to all outward appearance his cause was still prosperous. At thts particular period 
it unfortunately happens that the roll is defective. The circumstance is not noticed 
by the Editor, but, from the number of blanks in p. 129, we presume it has become 
obliterated by time. We find many writs relating to the general summons for the 
defence of the kingdom previous to the 12th April, 1213, but from that day to the 
following 24th May, no writs occur. Between these two dates John’s position had 
materially altered ; through the intervention of the Templars, who appear to have 
interested themselves deeply in the affair, an interview was brought about between 
the King and Pandulph, at Dover. The result is well known. Upon terms strangely 
humiliating, John procured peace and absolution, and Pandulph returned to the King 
of France to forbid him any longer to entertain hostile designs against the 
repentant son and humble vassal of the papal church. Although the roll of this 
precise date is absent, many curious particulars respecting the settlement may be 
picked up here and there. The Templars, as we have before remarked, inte- 
rested themselves in bringing about the reconciliation with the Holy See; the inter- 
view with Pandulph was at the Temple at Dover; there also took place the resig- 
nation of the kingdom into the hands of Pandulph; and John removed immediately 
afterwards to the Temple at Ewell (p. 133); they were keepers at that time of large 
quantities of treasure belonging to the king—and subsequently, when he was absolved, 
we learn from the following writ that the Master of the Temple was present, and that 
the king laid himself under a curious obligation to him. 


‘¢ The King to William our Treasurer and G. and R. our Chamberlains, &c. De- 
liver out of our treasure to the Master of the Knighthood of the Temple in England 
nine marks of silver, for one mark of gold which the same Master lent us for an offer- 
ing on the day on which we were absolved. Witness myself at Thodmers the 22d 
day of August, in the 15th year of our reign [1213].’’—p. 148 b. 


The Master of the Temple here mentioned was Elmeric, or Aymeric St. Maur, or 
Seymour. His services to the king were rewarded by several grants of immunities to 
his order, which are noticed on these rolls. 

No sooner was the English monarch freed from his apprehensions of invasion by 
his settlement with the Pope, and a total defeat of the French fleet by his brother, 
the Earl of Salisbury, than he determined to employ the vast body of troops he had 
collected together, in an endeavour to regain his continental dominions. The entries 
upon these rolls are full of this design, and exhibit the King’s situation as clearly as it 
is possible to do. What, for instance, can more vividly exhibit the bustle, the very 


agony, if we may so express ourselves, of preparation for a deadly conflict, than the 
following. 


‘‘ The King to the Sheriffs of Dorset and Somerset, &c. We command you that 
as you love us, yourselves, and your own bodies, you buy for our use all the oats you 
can lay your hands upon, in the counties of Dorset and Somerset, to whomsoever they 
may belong, and that you take the money for this purpose from the abbies in our 
hands, and in your custody, and elsewhere, wherever you can get it, whether upon 
loan, or in any other manner ; and do not let this be delayed for want of money, be- 
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cause you know well that three thousand quarters of oats will not be sufficient for us. 
We also command you that setting every thing aside you cause to be made, day and 
night, as many pasture-hurdles as you can, in the wood of Wimburnchaunt, so that 
each may contain ten feet in length, and seven in breadth. Also cause to be made at 
Bridport, night and day, as many ropes for ships, both large and small, and as many 
cables as you can, and twisted yarns for cordage for balista. See also that as well the 
oats as the ropes and the cables, as the twisted yarns, we have ready without de- 
lay when ever we shall send for them. And the cost which you shall expend in this 
matter by the view and testimony of lawful men in the purchase of the oats aforesaid, 
and in the carriage, and in the making of hurdles, and in the carriage thereof, and in 
the making of ropes and purchase of the aforesaid twisted yarns, shall be allowed you 
at the Exchequer. Witness myself at Dover the 29th day of May, on the 15th year, 
&e. [1213].”—p. 134. 


These mighty preparations were rendered fruitless by the want of cordiality between 
John and his Barons. 

The agreement between John and the Pope was immediately followed by the return 
of the Bishops to England, and the entry of Langton upon the duties of his arch- 
bishoprick. Many important writs occur respecting these points. The following are 
some of them. 


‘‘ The King to the Bailiffs of the Port of London. Know ye that we have given 
license to the Lord Bishop of London, that he may send one ship to London with his 
own baggage from parts beyond seas. And therefore we command you that you per- 
mit that ship to come and depart without hindrance. Witness myself at Wingeham 
the thirty-first day of May [1213].”’—p. 134.* 


‘¢ The King to Peter de Crohun and Eudo de Lascell, &c. Know ye that we have 
restored to our venerable father, Stephen Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop- 
rick of Canterbury, entirely, with all its appurtenances. And therefore we command 
you that the Manors of Herge and Hese, which we delivered to you, you deliver without 
delay to Henry the Archdeacon of Canterbury, who has been appointed in that be- 
half. Witness myself at Wingeham the 31st day of May [1213].’’—p. 134. 


“« The King to Henry de Sandwic, &c. We command you that you let the Bishop 
of Norwich have three cogs [vessels] out of those which are at Sandwich, without 
delay, to be sent for the Lord Archbishop, and the Bishops, that they may come into 
England. So that the same Bishop of Norwich pay their freight, and that nothing be 
charged to us on that account. Witness Robert de Vipont at Chileham, the 11th 
day of June [1213].’’—p. 137 b. 


‘« The King to the Sheriff of Kent, &c. We command you that without delay you 
cause our venerable father Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, to have full seizin of 
‘his lands, and rents, with his possessions, and liberties, such as he ought to hold them, 
and as his predecessors were accustomed to hold the same. Witness myself at Esseleg 
the 13th day of July, in the 15th year of our reign [1213]. Similar writs were di- 
rected to the Sheriffs of Middlesex, London, Sussex, and Surrey ; tested in the same 
manner, and dated on the same day.’”’—p. 145 b. 


Many other writs occur upon the same subject, and several relating to the payment 
of the compensation to the clergy (p. 158), and the tribute to the Pope. (p. 158 b). 
Indeed there is scarcely any point in the arrangements between the King and the 
restored clergy that is not illustrated, and oftentimes fully explained by entries upon 
these rolls. 

(To be continued.) 





* This writ was afterwards cancelled upon the Close Rolls, and entered upon the 
Patent Rolls. See Calendar, p. 4 b. 
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MONUMENTS OF THE LONG FAMILY. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr, Ursan, 

THE two monuments, both in the 
county of Wilts, which form the sub- 
ject of the accompanying plate, are 
reduced from the originals recently 
executed by a young, self-taught, and 
native artist, the son of Mr. Sampson, 
a carpenter, at Lea, near Malmesbury. 

The upper monument which you 
have given, is on the south side of the 
nave of the church of South Wraxall; 
and is commemorative, as the armo- 
rial bearings sufficiently indicate, of 
one of the family of Long, the early 
possessors of theold manor-house (now 
the property of R. G. Long, Esq. of 
Rowd Ashton) not far from the church. 
_ Respecting the individual to whose 
memory this monument was raised, 
there exists no evidence beyond its 
character and its coats of arms. The 
effigy appears, beyond a question, to 
be that of a female, and the shield 
held by the angel bears the coat of 
Long, impaling Berkeley quartering 
Seymour. The lion, or some herald- 
begotten monster of that genus, on 
the right, has, as will be observed, a 
shield suspended to its neck, bearing 
the coat of Long, and that on the left 
a similar shield bearing (but which is 
not perhaps given quite in the true 
spirit of the original) the coat of Sey- 
mour; viz. a pair of wings. Jt ap- 
pears, however, to have sustained con- 
siderable injury since I saw it in 1822, 
especially the head of the lion on the 
right. In the pannel at the foot of 
the monument, but partly obscured by 
the doorway of the aisle or side chapel, 
this latter bearing appears again, in 
relief, though not on any shield. On 
the south side no traces of any carved 
work are visible. The whole has been 
so lamentably disfigured by the inde- 
fatigable industry of the white-wash- 
ing gentry of the Georgian era of 
Church embellishments, and so fear- 
fully mutilated by the exercise of that 
ingenuity which seems to be the pe- 
culiar birthright of the English com- 
monalty, aided and abetted by the 
efforts of a school occupying the ad- 
joining pew, that it required, when I 
visited the spot in 1822, a most minute 
examination; and after tearing down 
much boarding, in order to decypher 


the true charges on the chevron in the 
coat of Berkeley, 1 felt satisfied in 
then pronouncing them to be three 
roses, and that fact seems to be borne 
out by the circumstance of the Longs, 
about a century and a half ago, speak- 
ing of the “ distinction of three roses 
on the chevron,”’ in their coat of 
Berkeley. The only charges that I 
have ever yet been able to find on any 
coat of Berkeley, were (and they will 
be noticed in the lower monument) 
annulets. Those on the monument at 
Wraxall were decidedly not annulets. 
Tradition has long since married one 
of the ancestors of the Longs to a 
Berkeley of Beverstone, and another 
to a Seymour. According to some 
authorities the Beverstone branch bore 
the coat within a border Argent. It 
is clear from this monument that the 
female in question was a Berkeley. 
It is also equally clear that she came 
of a branch of Berkeley that had pre- 
viously intermarried with an heiress 
of Seymour. At the same time it ap- 
pears passing strange that both on the 
monument and in the earliest armorial 
bearings of the family, the Seymour 
coat should occupy the prominent po- 
sition, and to the entire exclusion of 
that of Berkeley. Long, Popham, Sey- 
mour, and Long, quarterly, were the 
almost invariable arms used by the 
family ; and Popham certainly did not 
bring in Seymour. The only contem- 
porary alliance of Berkeley and Sey- 
mour that I have yet met with, will 
be found in the following pedigree in 
Le Neve’s Baronets, vol. i. Coll. Arm. 
Edmundus Seymer,=-Joh’a, uxor. 
Chivaler, 


Tho. Seymer.== 
J 





Elizab. fil. ux. Tho. Berkeley, et. 16. 
Vide Esch. 9 H. 5. 


With regard to the supposed date 
of this monument, it may, I think, 
from its character, be assigned to the 
fifteenth century, or about the time of 
Henry the Fifth and Sixth, or Edward 
the Fourth. Thefetterlock, with which 
it is so profusely ornamented, was a 
badge used by the Longs ; and as Au- 
brey tells us in his MSS. in reference 
to their tenure of Draycot Cerne, 
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“« held by petit serjeantie, viz. by be- 
ing Marshal at the King’s Corona- 
tion, which is the reason the Cernes 
gave the Marshal’s lock for their cog- 
nizance.” Now there is no doubt 
but that Draycot Cerne was held by 
that tenure, and a fetterlock may, in 
consequence, have been a badge of the 
Cernes ; but as the property of Dray- 
cot did certainly not come into pos- 
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session of the Longs until after 1449, 
(that is, on the death of Thomas Wayte) 
and then not through any match of 
Berkeley or Seymour, it is impossible 
to refer the Wraxall fetterlocks to that 
connection. This will be better ex- 
plained by the subjoined pedigree, 
which will also further illustrate the 
second monument in the Plate, of the 
identity of which there is no doubt. 


Edw. Wayte, said=-Margaret Robert Longe, of Wraxall. In=-Alice, dau. and heir 
to be son of Wil-| ..... the comm. of thepeace for Wilts, | of Reginald Pop- 
liam Wayte, by | heiressof 1426; M.P. for the county, | ham, of North Brad- 


Anne, da. andcoh. | Draycot 
of Edward Mom- | Cerne. 
pesson. 


1433 ; named in the will of Ro- | ley, co. Wilts, some- 
bert Lord Hungerford (son of | times called Regi- 
the Lord Treasurer) in 1459. 


nald de Bradley. 





s | 
Matilda, sist.and Marga---John Regi- HenryLonge,ofWrax-=1. w. Johanna, 


coh.; mar. Sir ret, 
John Chalers, sister 
Knt. Sheriff of and Dray- ob. 


Longe, nald 
of Long, 1457, 76, and 83. 


all; Sheriff of Wilts, .... Ernley, 


ob. 1468. 
Will prov. 1490; ob. 2. w. Margaret, 


Berks 1449. coh. cot ante Oct. 20, 1490. Ing. dau. of John 
Thomas Wayte, Cerne 1490. p.m.; named in the Newburgh, of 
of Draycote jure ux. will of Margaret Lady Lulworth, co. 
Cerne,and of the vivens Hungerford, widow of Dorset. 
Temple. Will p. 1477. Robert before men- 3. w. Johanna, 


1449; bu. in the 
Temple Ch. s. p. 








r 
2. William Longe. (He 3. 
may have been ances- chard 
tor of the Longs of Longe 


tioned; ob. s. p. oo ee. EX’ trix 


in 1490, 


Sir Ri- 1. Sir Thomas Longe, of Wraxall==Margery, d. of 
and Draycot, Knt. Sheriff of | Sir Geo. Da- 
Wilts 1501. Will prov. 1508, | rell, of Little- 


Semington, Whaddon, (probably et. 40, 1490; bur. at Draycot. | cote, Knt. 
j 


&c.) a priest). 





A quo the late Sir J. Tylney Long, Bart. the last known 
male descendant of the Longs of Wraxall and Draycot. 


In noticing the descent of the Dray- 
cot property from the Cernes to the 
Longs, and the hiatus in the pedi- 
gree not yet filled up, I would ob- 
serve that this hiatus extends over a 
period of only eleven years. On the 
death of the last of the Cernes (Ri- 
chard de Cerne), his heir was found 
to be John Hering, then (viz. in 1438) 
aged 42; Thomas Wayte, who inhe- 
rited from his mother, died in 1449; 
from which facts we may fairly, I 
think, reduce this hiatus nearly one 
half, giving Wayte about five years 
possession. In 1452 John Long pre- 
sented to the living, and there appears 
to have been no presentation, at least 
none is recorded, from the presentation 
by Edward Cerne in 1413, to that 
time. It is not possible, within the 
limits of this communication, to enter 
at any length into the pedigree of the 
Cernes. But if the Inquisition taken 
in the 16th of Henry VI. was a true 


and just one, it is clear that there 
was an intervening family between the 
Cernes and the Herrings, with whose 
name we are yet unacquainted. It 
has been supposed to be Burell of 
Langley Burell; but on no other 
ground that I can see, excepting that 
the name of Reginald occurs, and that 
Reginald de Burel was lord of Lang- 
ley in the 9th of Edward I. The In- 
quisition on the death of Richard de 
Cerne is curious, as shewing the at- 
tention paid to descents in those days. 
It traces through six generations in 
pursuit of a common ancestor. The 
jurors found that Richard de Cerne 
was lord of the manor of Draycot, and 
that he died in the 8th of Henry VI. 
and that John Heringe was his cousin 
and heir, and then aged 42; viz. that 
he (John Hering) was son of Walter, 
son of Alice, daughter of John, son of 
Roger, son of Roger, son of Reginald, 
son of Anastasia, daughter of Godfrey, 


a 








ue 
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father of Philip, father of Henry, father 
of John, father of Edward, father of 
Edward, father of the before-mention- 
tioned Richard. 

With respect to the badge of the 
fetterlock, Le Neve says in his Baro- 
nets, p. 46. 

‘‘ This fetterlock hath been used by 
Long; it was a badge of Cerne, 
Marshall at the Coronation by tenure. 
See an Inquisition after the death of Ri- 
chard Cerne, who died sans issue. Tho- 
mas Long his heir; a MS. of mine, P. L. 
Norroy, formerly St. Lo Kniveton’s, in 
Ato, fol. 45, quoting an Inquisition dated 
16 Hen. VI. p. 41.” 


We have no authentic record by 
which to carry the pedigree of Long 
beyond Robert. The earlier descents 
are vague and traditional, and only 
given in a letter of the date of 1668, 
quoted in Collins’s Baronetage ; but 
the statement of Leland, who lived in 
the time of Sir Henry Long, the son 
of Sir Thomas, carries with it some 
authority from its coincidence with 
what we know to be the fact. He 
makes the first of the race (Thomas by 
name) acquire a fortune by a “‘ good 
marriage’”’ to which he was “ pre- 
ferred’? by one of the ‘ old Lords 
Hungerford,’”’ meaning, I apprehend, 
the father, grandfather, or great-uncle, 
ofthe Lord Treasurer, who flourished in 
Wiltshire in the reigns of Edward the 
Second and Third. ‘To him,” he 
says, ‘‘ succeeded Robert and Henry. 
Then cam one Thomas Long, de- 
scending of a younger brother and 
good skill of the law,” &c. Which 
skill of the law brought him in con- 
tact, as it appears, with Thomas Wayte 
of the Temple, and his sister the 
heiress of Draycot Cerne. The only 
theories that 1 shall venture to offer 
with respect to this monument, are 
first, that it may be the monument of 
the mother of Robert Long ; and se- 
condly, that it may be the monument 
of the relict of Henry Long, of whose 
maiden name we are ignorant. It 
cannot be his (Henry Long’s) monu- 
ment ; first, because the figure is so 
obviously a female; secondly, because 
he expressly desires, in his will, to be 
buried “‘ coram alta cruce ;”’ and that 
this monument is at the side of the 
nave. It is possible that it may have 
been removed, but I think not. If the 
individual commemorated was the mo- 
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ther of Robert Long, the supposition 
of a descent from the match of Thomas 
Berkeley and Elizabeth Seymour, of 
course falls to the ground, inasmuch 
as Elizabeth was only born in 1406, 
and Robert Long (who would have 
been her grandson) was in the Com- 
mission of the Peace in 1426, and 
Member for the county in 1433. 

In 1566 Sir Robert Long, who was 
grandson of Sir Thomas, added to or 
repaired the south aisle of the church 
of Wraxall, as appears by that date, 
and his initials placed between a fet- 
terlock and a buck’s head over the 
outer door. This aisle is separated 
from the nave by a wooden screen, 
immediately under which is the mo- 
nument before mentioned. There is 
a stone doorway communicating with 
the nave, and which partially obscures 
the monument, over which again ap- 
pear the initials R. L. and the two 
badges. It would be preposterous to 
suppose that the monument was erect- 
ed as a posthumous honour by Sir 
Robert Long, and the adoption of the 
Popham badge (the buck’s head) used 
by him, and previously by his grand- 
father Sir Thomas, seems to point out 
the date of this monument beyond a 
question, to be either antecedent to 
Robert Long and Alice Popham, to 
commemorate (but which there is no 
just ground for supposing) some other 
wife of Robert, or the third wife of 
Henry. I incline to the belief that it 
was erected by Robert Long towards 
the middle of the fifteenth century, or 
sooner, to the memory of his mother, 
presuming her to have been a Berke- 
ley, and that the reason why the coat 
of Seymour was honoured with more 
distinction than that of Berkeley, al- 
though subsidiary to it in the line of 
descent, was that her father, Berke- 
ley, was a younger brother, and that 
his wife’s inheritance was of greater 
importance. At the same time it must 
be admitted that, if she was an heiress 
of any note, it is singular that no re- 
cord is to be met with relating to her 
possessions. My conjecture therefore 
would make it the monument of the 
wife of the Thomas Long of Leland, 
who was preferred “‘ to the good mar- 
tiage’”’ by the intervention of one of 


the first Lords Hungerford, and the 
father in fact of Robert Long, who 
married Alice Popham. Robert Long 
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was probably born about 1400, and 
his father might well have been one of 
the waiting gentlemen of Sir Thomas 
Hungerford, the Speaker, whose de- 
cease took place in 1398. 

The next monument, of which you 
have given three sketches, is on the 
north side of the chancel of the church 
at Draycot, and was erected to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Long, of Wrax- 
all and Draycot. This Sir Thomas 
was a man of some weight in the 
county of Wilts, and we find him num- 
bered with the ‘‘ grete compaignye of 
noble men”? who went with Edward 
Duke of Buckingham, in 1496, to 
meet the King at Taunton, then in 
pursuit of Perkin Warbeck. Amongst 
the Wiltshire gentry on that expedi- 
tion appear Maurice Berkeley, pro- 
bably brother of William Marquess of 
Berkeley ; William Stourton ; John 
Semar, brother-in-law of Sir Thomas 
Long; Richard Beauchamp Lord St. 
Amand; Roger Tocotes, second hus- 
band of Elizabeth Lady St. Amand ; 
Edward Darell, brother-in-law of Sir 
Thomas Long; Amias Paulet; Wil- 
liam Seyntmaur ; and Walter Hunger- 
ford, son of Robert Lord Hungerford 
by Eleanor Molines. Sir Thomas was 
knighted at the marriage cf Prince 
Arthur; and his arms, as entered in 
Claud. C. 111. are Long and Seymour 
quarterly. 

A description of this monument is 
given in Aubrey’s Collections, Part I. 
printed by J. Davy, Queen-street, 
Seven Dials, in 1821, but as it is in- 
correct in several particulars, I shall 
describe the armorial bearings, &c. 
according to my notes made on the 
Spot some years ago. 

“‘ Sir Thomas Long, Knight,”’ says 
Aubrey, “ lyes buried by the north 
wall of the chancell, under a rich go- 
thique altar monument of freestone 
without inscription ; his heaume and 
crest do yet hang up.” 

Fig. 1. represents the east end. It 
will be observed that the quatrefoils 
on every side of the monument are 
charged with the two badges, viz. the 
buck’s head and fetterlock. 

The only coat of arms on this side 
is that of Seymour, painted on a stone 
shield in the centre pannel, Gules, 
two wings inverted Or. It may be 
here observed that this coat of Sey- 
mour is represented in various ways, 
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the wings being sometimes erect, some- 
times inverted, sometimes conjoined, 
sometimes not; as fashion and fancy 
seem to have dictated. 

Fig. 2. represents the west end. In 
the centre of the cornice is a horse’s 
head in stone, the crest of Cerne, and 
on the right and left are the arms of 
Stourton and Popham, painted on the 
cornice, that is, not in relief. 

The centre shield of stone bears St. 
John and De la Mare quarterly; and 
here I must state that the painter, in 
his ignorance, has inverted the St. 
John coat in the fourth quarter, but 
which has been corrected by Mr. 
Sampson in his sketch. 

Figure 3 is the south side. The 
ornaments about the cornice are as 
follows : 


1. A mutilated crosslet in stone relief. 

2. The coat of Popham. 

3. A mutilated crosslet in stone. 

4. Long, impaling, Gules, on a chev- 
ron three Torteaux, quartering Seymour. 
Evidently meant for Berkeley and Sey- 
mour quarterly. 

- A crosslet of stone. 

. Stourton. 

- A crosslet of stone. 

. Seymour as before. 

. Astone shield, bearing a chevron 
charged with three annulets. Aubrey calls 
them Bezants. 

10. Or, ona chief Gules, a Bezant be- 
tween two wings Or. Apparently, I think, 
a mistake for the coat of Popham, the 
wings being put in the place of the buck’s 
heads. 

11. A lion rampant in stone. 

12. Azure, albend engrailed cotized Or 
—Fortescue. 

13. A lion rampant in stone. 

14. Long imp. Quarterly 

The 2d and 3d seemed to be Pop- 
ham. Aubrey offers no opinion of what 
the charges appeared to be in his time. 


The three large stone shields in the 
pannels bear—that in the centre, Long 
impaling Darell,—that in the right, 
Gules, a chevron charged with three 
annulets, between nine cross-crosslets, 
apparently Or, impaling, Per pale Or 
and Azure, across moline Counter- 
changed. This coat seems to be in- 
tended for Berkeley, impaling the coat 
of Malwyne or Malwayn. The co- 
lours, it is true, are different (Mal- 
wyne being party per pale Argent and 
Sable) ; but the instances of false co- 
lours are so numerous, that we may 
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fairly refer the coat to that family. It 
is quartered by Ernley, whose ancestor 
married an heir of a family of Best, 
who had married an heir of Malwyne. 
The Malwynes or Malwaynes were of 
Echilhampton, in Wilts, and in the 
44th of Edw. III. John Malwayne 
held lands at West Grafton, in Wilts. 
A William Malwyne was also the in- 
cumbent of Draycot, in 1458, to which 
living he was presented by John 
Long. The shield on the left bears 
simply Long. 

The identity of this monument, 
without particularly referring to Au- 
brey’s authority, is sufficiently esta- 
blished by the centre shield of Long, 
and its impalement of the coat of 
Darell. In accounting for the intro- 
duction of some of the other coats, we 
have only a glimmering to guide us. 
The coat of Seymour and the coat of 
Berkeley (in spite of its annulets) 
are to be traced to the monument at 
Wraxall. With respect to the shield 
bearing St. John quartering Dela- 
mare, I am not aware of any con- 
nexion of either of these families with 
the Longs. Private friendship and 
propinquity of residence were not un- 
frequently the grounds for the in- 
troduction of coats of arms in houses, 
and even on monuments. There was 
an early match between the Delamares 
and Newburghs, and also between 
them and the Seymours; but to nei- 
ther of these would I refer the coat in 
question. I have strong doubts whe- 
ther any St. John ever intermarried 
with an heir of Delamare. Leland 
states that the three daughters and 
heirs of Peter Delamare, who was the 
Lord of Bromham and Steeple La- 
vington, married St. John, St. Amand, 
and De-la-Roche, dividing his lands ; 
but he afterwards corrects this state- 
ment on the authority of Mr. Baynton, 
whose ancestor (Dudley) had married 
the heir of the last Lord St. Amand, 
and the name of St. John is in a 
note replaced by that of Paulett. St. 
John married the heir of De-la-Bere, 
and hence I imagine the mistake to 
have occurred. I will not here enter 
at large into the history of the Dela- 
mares, excepting to observe that the 
heiress of Peter Delamare married De- 
la-Roche, whose heir married Beau- 
champ, whose son having married 
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the heiress of the Lord St. Amand, 
was summoned, jure uxoris, in that 
barony. His son, the next Baron 
St. Amand, of the Beauchamp line, 
died without legitimate issue, when 
the Bayntons inherited, as being the 
representatives of his aunt, Elizabeth 
Lady Dudley. The last of the Dela- 
mares of Nunney, was Elias Dela- 
mare, and his sister and heir inter- 
married with William Paulett, the 
second son of Sir John Paulett. She 
died in 1413, and was buried at North 
Petherton, in Somersetshire. I have 
said that I would not’ embarrass my 
narrative by a long digression about 
the Delamares, although there is much 
interest in their hitherto unexplained 
history; but I cannot refrain from 
noticing the fact, so characteristic of 
the race of churchwardens, and which 
1 myself saw (not the operation, but 
the result) in the last year, viz.—that, 
in order to effect a consolidation of 
monuments in a corner of the north 
aisle of Nunney church, one of the 
Delamares and his wife were required 
to suffer amputation (a little below the 
knee if I rightly remember) and that 
they are now accordingly to be seen 
jammed in upon their stumps !! 

In the time of Aubrey, much painted 
glass existed in the windows of the 
old house of the Longs, at Wraxall, 
of which not a single vestige is now 
visible, nor is there the slightest clue 
by which to trace the cause of its de- 
struction or dispersion. This is per- 
haps the more remarkable, as Aubrey’s 
notes appear to have been made sub- 
sequently to the civil wars, when the 
marching of troops, and the lawless- 
ness of the times, necessarily produced 
much damage to the houses of the 
gentry, and might have accounted for 
the loss, had it taken place sooner. 
As my memoranda are transcribed 
from transcripts of Aubrey, perfect 
accuracy is not guaranteed. The ori- 
ginal MS. is at Oxford, as is well 
known. 


Windows in the hall at Wraxall. This 

window semée of stag’s horns Or. 
Coats as follow : 

1. Or, three Torteaux, a label of three 
points Azure, each point charged with 
three Plates. [This is Courtenay of 
Powderham. Sir Philip Courtenay mar- 
ried a daughter of the Lord Treasurer 
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Hungerford, which may be the ground 
for its appearance. ] 

2. Or, an eagle displayed Gules. [This 
is probably for Walrond, an ancient Wilt- 
shire family.] 

3. Quarterly: 1 and 4. Azure, a lion 
rampant Argent, crowned Or, Darrell ; 
2 and 3. Argent, two bars voided Sable, 
in chief two demi-lions rampant Gules, 
Calston. [Darell married the heiress 
of Calston, of Littlecote.] 

4. Gules, three fish hauriant Argent. 
{A coat of Lucy. This family was of 
Dorsetshire, and intermarried about the 
15th century with a Long of Purse Can- 
del, in that county—a cadet, no doubt, 
of the Wraxall line. There is a fine mo- 
nument in the church at Purse Candel, 
bearing the coats of Long and Lucy.] 

Another window semée of Marshal’s 
fetterlocks Or. At the bottom, the Sa- 
lutation of the Virgin. Coats as follows: 

1. Sable, a bend Or between six Foun- 
tains. Stourton, [This family intermar- 
ried with the Hungerfords and Berke- 
leys, and the mother of the wife of Sir 
Thomas Long was a Stourton. ] 

2. On a chief Gules, two stag’s heads 
Or. [Popham. Aubrey calls it Bradley. ] 

3. Or, an eagle displayed Gules, dou- 
ble-headed, beaked and legged Azure, 
necked Gules. [Blewett or Bluet. This 
was a family early seated in Wilts. Sir 
John Bluet, of Lackham, was living in 
Edward the Third’s and Richard the Se- 
cond’s time.] 

4. Long impaling Popham. 

5. Gules, a chevron Ermine between 
eight crosslets Argent. [Berkeley. The 
chevron Ermine was borne by Berkeley 
of Stoke. ] 

6. Same as the last, but the chevron 
apparently Argent. 

7. St. John and Delamare quarterly. 

8. Azure, a bend Argent, cotised Or. 
Fortescue. [John Fortescue is mentioned, 
together with Philip Courtenay, in Hun- 
gerford deeds of the date of Edward the 
Fourth. It may be in honour of the learned 
Judge.] 

On the chimney-piece Long impaling 
Carne, Anno Dom. 1598. [This still ex- 
ists, and with it the Marshal’s fetterlock. 
On escutcheons at the spring of the 
arches which form the roof of the hall, 
are shields, five of which bear—1. Long ; 
2. Long impaling Berkeley ; 3. Seymour; 
4. Long impaling Popham ; 5. Cowdray.] 

In the entry that leads from the hall 
to the parlour a window, semée of stag’s 
branches. 

1. Gules, a saltire Argent, charged with 
arose Gules and Azure. [In honour, no 
doubt, of Neville Earl of Warwick and 
Salisbury. ] 

Gent. Mac. Vot. III. 
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2. Cardinal Beaufort’s coat. 

3. Or, on a chevron Gules a mitre Or, 
a border engrailed Sable. Stafford Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. [He was trans- 
lated to Canterbury in 1443, and died in 
1452.] 

4. Gules, three lions passant Or, a 
border Azure semée of fleurs de lis Or. 
Holland. [Probably in honour of Henry 
Duke of Exeter, who fied to France after 
the field of Barnet.] 

Window semée of Marshal’s locks— 
Quarterly: 1 and 4, Checky Or and Azure, 
a chevron Ermine, Newburgh; 2 and 3, 
Gules, a chevron between six crosslets 
Argent, Beauchamp. [Perhaps in ho- 
nour of Henry Duke of Warwick, who 
died in 1445, and was the son of Earl 
Richard, by Elizabeth Berkeley. 

In the dining-room, a very noble one, 
in the windows. 

1. Quarterly: 1 and 4, Azure, ona 
bend Or three mullets Argent. [Query, 
if meant for Burell, of Langley Burell, 
or Burrell ] 2 and 3, Argent, three demi- 
lions Gules, Esturmy. [No one of the 
Esturmy family, whose heir married Sey- 
mour, appears to have intermarried with 
the Burells, who held Langley in the 
time of Henry the Third and Edward the 
First; but the Esturmy pedigrees are 
very scanty. 

2. Gules, a chevron Argent between ten 
crosslets. Berkeley. 

3. Quarterly, France and England. 

4. Long. 

5. Quarterly, Montacute and Mont- 
hermer. 

6. Same as 1. viz. Burell and Es- 
turmy quarterly, impaling Long and 
Berkeley quarterly. The chevron in 
Berkeley being, in this instance, charged 
with three Torteaux. 

7. Long. 

8. Quarterly, 1. and 4. Gules, a lion 
rampant Or. 2. Gules, a fret Argent. 3. 
Sable, fretty Or; all within a garter. 
[In honour, I imagine, of William Fitz- 
alan, 10th Earl of Arundel, whose mother 
Eleanor was daughter of Sir John Ber- 
keley, of Beverstone, and died in the 3rd 
of Henry VII. having remarried Walter 
Lord Hungerford. } 

9. Long, impaling Or, three bends 
Azure, a border engrailed Argent, per- 
haps meant for Newborough. 

10. Gules, a chevron Argent, charged 
with three Torteaux between ten crosslets. 
Berkeley, called of Bruton. 

In another chamber, in the windows. 
The edges of this window, Long, with 
the Marshal’s lock, as it used to be with 
the Saxon crowns. 

1. Gules, 10 billets Or. 

[Cowdrey. A moiety of the manor of 
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Barton Sacey or Stacey, in Hants, was 
held by Sir Thomas de Cowdrey, in the 
14th of Edward III. and it appears to 
have been held by Fulke de Cowdrey 
about the 41st of the same monarch. Sir 
Philip de Popham and Elizabeth his wife, 
held it in the 21st of Richard II. and in 
the 10th of Henry V. it seems to have 
devolved to Peter Cowdrey, who had 
married Matilda, one of the daughters 
and coheirs of Philip and Elizabeth Pop- 
ham; Margaret, another sister, married 
John Cowdrey. A moiety of this manor 
descended, as I have stated elsewhere, to 
Robert and John Long. Edward Cow- 
drey, who was sheriff of Hants in 1403, is 
stated to have borne the field Sable in- 
stead of Gules; but Sir Thomas Cow- 
drey, of Berks, bore Gules, and he was 
of the same family. Peter Cowdrey, of 
Herriard, whose coheir married Richard 
Paulett, bore Gules, three billets Or. 

2. Cowdrey impaling Bluet. 

3. Quarterly, Cowdrey and Popham. 
The latter*charged with a crescent. 

4. Popham. 

Aubrey calls the crescent a distinction 
of Popham of North Bradley. 

In another chamber. 

1. Berkeley of Bruton ; impaling, Party 
per pale, Argent and Sable, a cross flory 
Counterchanged, probably Malwayne, as 
on the monument of Sir Thomas Long 
at Draycot. 

2. Quarterly 1 and 4. Gules, a fess Ar- 
gent between six martlets Or, Beau- 
champ. 2 Gules, two lions passant Ar- 
gent. (I am not sure whether Aubrey 
does not make them rampant Or, but it 
is a decided error.) Delamare. 3. Azure, 
three fish naaint Argent. Roche. All 
within a border semée of leaves Vert. 
[This is, no doubt, for Richard Beau- 
champ, Bishop of Sarum from 1450 to 
1482, the brother of William Baron St. 
Amand. The Bishop, however, seems to 
have borne a border semée of skull-caps. 
His nephew Richard Lord St. Amand, 
who died in 1508, speaks in his will of 
his friend Sir Thomas Long, and be- 
queaths the manor of Charlton to his son 
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Henry Long, and also leaves money to his 
younger son John Long. 

Besides this glass at Wraxall, and 
which is now entirely gone, Aubrey 
mentions a house at Chippenham, be- 
hind the church, ‘‘ of ancient build- 
ing,” with three escutcheons in painted 
glass. 


1. Quarterly, Beauchamp, Delamare, 
Roche, and Beauchamp. 

2, Long impaling Azure, two bends Or, 
a border engrailed Gules. Newborough. 
[This is the coat of Henry Long and his 
second wife Margaret, the daughter of 
John Newborough or Newburgh, of Lull- 
worth. } 

3. Barry of six Argent and Gules. 


I am not aware whether this glass 
exists or not. There was also, in 
Aubrey’s days, as appears from Part 
Ist of his Collections, some glass at 
Draycot, of which nothing now re- 
mains, the old house having long since 
given place to oneof modern, and rather 
mean elevation. 

It will be observed that there is a 
political character in most of the above 
coats of arms, not immediately con- 
nected with the family, which show 
the Longs to have been stout Lan- 
castrians, and in this they followed 
their reputed patrons the Hungerfords. 
It will be seen, on referring to the 
pedigree, that Henry Long is reputed 
to have first married an Ernley. This 
fact is derived from the Inq. p. m. of 
the 6th Hen. VII. and of which (not 
having actually seen it) I am rather 
sceptical. First, because it is stated 
to affirm that Henry Long was seised 
of Wraxall and Bradley in right of his 
said wife, which we know not to be 
true; and secondly, that the Ernleys 
do not appear to have emigrated from 
Sussex until the marriage of John 
Ernley with Joan Best, at a far later 
period. Your’s, &c. r. 





BAINES’S HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan, Bolton. 

I AM induced to offer a few re- 
marks on three parts of Baines’s His- 
tory of Lancashire, in consequence of 
the number of inaccuracies with which 
they abound. Not being a subscriber, 
I do not see the work regularly ; but 
if these three parts may be taken as 


specimens of the whole, it is decidedly 
unworthy of the patronage it has re- 
ceived from the public, and of the 
importance of the county it assumes 
to describe. I should conjecture that 


a great part is written by some person 
sent round the country to collect in- 
formation, whose crude and inelegant 
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sentences seem to be printed at once, 
without the Editor, who is responsible 
to the public, ever taking the trouble 
to revise them. I will not occupy the 
pages of your valuable Miscellany, nor 
the time of your readers, by further 
comment, but proceed to point out 
some of those imperfections which, if 
not corrected and avoided in future 
parts, will ever prevent this History 
from ranking with Nichols’s Leicester- 
shire, Baker’s Northamptonshire, or 
other sterling topographical works. 


In Part XXXV. page 35. George Marsh 
is said to be ‘‘ to be apprehended by Ed- 
ward, Earl of Derby, on Wednesday, the 
14th of March, 1555, and brought before 
him for examination. If the martyr’s 
first examination’’ were really ‘‘ before 
Sir Roger Barton in Smethells hall,’’ as 
is asserted in page 45, why is it not al- 
luded to in this Memoir ? 

Page 41, line 4. The Editor has already 
described two other townships as Over 
‘* Hulton’? and Middle ‘‘ Hulton;’’ why, 
then, does he call this township Little 
‘“‘ Hilton, or Hulton,’’ giving Hilton 
the precedence. Hilton is a provincialism, 
which prevails only amongst the lowest 
class of people, and by them is used also 
in speaking of the two former townships. 
11. Earl Kenyon. There never 
were any Earls Kenyon. The present 
peer is only the second Baron, as is cor- 
rectly stated in the 18th line. In line 22, 
there is considerable obscurity about the 
sentence beginning ‘* This George,’’ Ro- 
ger Kenyon being the person spoken of 
in the preceding sentence. 

Page 42, line 1. For JZ. Fletcher, read 

E. Fletcher. 
15. ‘* Farnworth Church, on Hal- 
shall Moor [Halshaw Moor]’’ is ‘‘ not’? 
in this township, but in the adjoining one 
of Farnworth, under which district parish 
it ought to have been described. 

Page 43, line 14, for parish of Bolton, 
read parish of Dean. 

Page 44, line 20, for Croupback, read 
Troutbeck. 

Page 45. The account of Smithills (or 
as it is called throughout the work, 
Smethells) hall, in this and the following 
page, is a tissue of truth and fiction so 
curiously thrown together, that it would 
be as utterly impossible for a stranger 
to imagine what sort of a place is meant 
to be described, as it would to correct this 
account without entirely rewriting it. 
From the words ‘ court-yard in the 
centre,’’ in line 29, the reader would con- 
ceive that the house itself completely in- 
closed such a yard; whereas the building 
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forms three sides of a quadrangle, the 
south side being open to the terrace or 
lawn. What the Editor means by 
‘‘wings,’’ are the east and west sides of 
this quadrangle. ‘‘ Thedomestic chapel,’’ 
which occupies only a part (not the 
whole, as we are given to understand) of 
the east side, seems to fill a great space 
in his imagination, being again men- 
tioned in page 66, line 26, as a distinct 
building ‘‘ adjoining to the hall.” The 
shaded walk enveloped in ivy,’’ ‘‘ at the 
western extremity of the building,”’ has no 
existence. The ‘‘ several paintings on glass, 
by foreign masters,’’? which are spoken of 
in page 40, lines 2 and 3, as having been 
‘‘ recently introduced into the south win- 
dow,’’ are in reality the same “ stained 
glass, representing coats of arms, war- 
riors armed cap-a-pee [pie], trophies, &c.’’ 
with which, we are so sagely told, in 
page 54, line 34, the library ‘‘ is glazed.”’ 

We are told, in line 13, of “ the unli- 
mited use of the cellars of Smethells for a 
week in every year,” claimed by the lord 
of the superior manor of Sharples; but 
the Editor has omitted a very important 
fact, viz., that this inconvenient custom 
no longer exists, the late Mr. Ainsworth 
having purchased the right. 

Page 47, line 9. The word ‘ cham- 
perty,’’ an old law term, is used (or 
rather abused) to describe the appearance 
of the country. 

Were there so many peers bearing the 
title of Willoughby de Parham, that the 
Editor deemed it necessary, in line 25, to 
designate the one who was interred in 
Horwich chapel, as ‘‘ of Rivington,’ 
to distinguish him from his contem- 
poraries. It was certainly necessary to 
give the bewildered reader some clue 
to the person intended, as the last Lord 
Willoughby de Parham, who died in 
1779,when the title became extinct, never 
lived at Rivington, or had any property 
there. Hugh Lord Willoughby de Par- 
ham resided at Shaw-place, in Heath- 
Charnock, died in 1765, and was buried 
at Horwich: it is therefore to be pre- 
sumed that he is meant by the Editor ; 
but a hatchment only, not a ‘‘ monu- 
ment,’’ was put up in the chapel after his 
decease. 

Page 50, line 37. Street-gate is the 
name given by the country people to that 
part of Little Hulton which adjoins the 
turnpike-road to Manchester; and should 
not have been noticed at all by the author, 
except in his account of the township, 
where he ought to have remarked, that 
the existence of the Roman road from 
Manchester to Blackrod, was the origin of 
this appellation. 

Page 52. In giving the derivation of 
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the name of Botton, the Editor does not 
trace it from the original word Bol, 
mansio, forming Boclcune, but sets out 
with Bolcune, omitting the gradations 
of Bobdelcon and Bothelton. 

Page 53, line 12. The names Weffe- 
leg and Fanedisch occur here, as they also 
do in the note below. I should presume 
that the transcriber of the document here 
alluded to, must have mistaken the letters 
s.t. for f. f. ; as the places intended to be 
named are Wesfleigh and Standish : 
Longeree is most probably in the origi- 
nal Longef?re. 

Page 54, line 19. It seems most 
likely, that the ‘‘ Manor of Bolton,’ 
mentioned here as part of the possessions 
of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, was Bol- 
ton-le-Sands, and not Bolton-le-Moors ; 
as in Esc. 1 Edw. III. n. 86, it is placed 
between Skerton and Wyresdale, along 
with two other places in the north of the 
county, and in the Hundred or Wapen- 
take of Lonsdale: while in Esc. 35th 
Edw. III. n. 122, the name Bolton, 
meaning Bolton le-Moors, occursbetween 
Hagh Parva and Brightmet, places in its 
own neighbourhood. 

Page 59, lines 16 and 35, for Akers 
read Acres. 

Page 63, line 33. I am at a loss to 
know what is meant by the church being 
‘‘in two divisions.”” The south porch 
was probably rebuilt by William Light- 
burne, or during his wardenship. 
line 35. The interior of the church 
consists, besides ‘‘ a nave and two side 
aisles,’’ of a chancel and two chapels. 
The nave is lighted by clerestory win- 
dows, and is separated from the north and 
south ailes by clustered columns (not 
‘* massive pillars plainly fluted’’) con- 
sisting of four equal-sized shafts, con- 
nected throughout their whole length by 
a hollow moulding, the capitals of which 
are unfortunately hidden by the projection 
of the galleries. The various figures or- 
namenting the intersection of the beams 
sustaining the roof of the nave, are not so 
‘* rude’’ as might be supposed, and con- 
sist of the letters I.H.S., the Eagle and 
Child, the crest of the Stanley family, and 
the arms of Man (of which island the 
same family were petty sovereigns), circles, 
foliage, &c. 

Page 64, line 1. ‘‘ Formerly there were 
stalls in the church ; the eagle and child, 
emblems of the Stanleys, are carved be- 
neath a moveable seat.” Here is a spe- 
cimen of topographical editorship! The 
fact is, the original stalls, twelve in num- 
ber, still exist in the chancel; and all, as 
is usual, have folding seats ; under one of 
which is the crest (not the emblems) of 
the Stanley family ; and under another is 





an acorn, for the Bartons of Smithills. 
The canopies which surmounted these 
stalls and the screen which separated the 
chancel from the nave, together with the 
tracery environing the Chethan and 
Bridman chapels (of the former existence 
of which the Editor says. not one word) 
were all destroyed during the incumbency 
of the Rev. Thomas Bancroft, when the 
pulpit and reading-desk were removed 
from their ancient site to the place they 
now occupy. On the front of one of the 
desks before the stalls are carved two 
angels, supporting between them a square 
shield, with the bouche for the lance to 
pass through, which fixes the period of 
their erection anterior to the middle of 
the reign of Henry VII., when shields of 
this make were disused. If the shield 
ever had any charge, it has been defaced. 

Page 64, line 3, for Sir Robert Barton 
read Sir Thomas Barton. 

After speaking of the deaths of Sir Ro- 
bert [Thomas] Barton, and Sir Rowland 
and Lady Bellasys, and saying, in line 9, 
that ‘‘ the following epitaphs record their 
interment,’”’ the editor gives us a copy 
of the inscriptions, together with one 
‘¢ upon a tablet in the wall of a chapel to 
the north of the altar, to the memory of 
Humphrey Chetham, esq. founder of the 
hospital,’”? &c. What in the name of 
common sense has this tablet to do with 
Sir Thomas Barton, and Sir Rowland and 
Lady Bellasys? Even if it were a monu- 
ment, which the editor would lead us to 
understand, it ought to have been de- 
scribed in the proper place, viz. where 
the Chetham chapel is noticed in p. 65; 
but it is not a monument, nor a tablet in 
the wall, but merely a few boards painted 
and framed, and set up across the angle 
of the north-east corner of the Chetham 
chapel, for the purpose of recording, in 
each year, the several Governors of the 
Chetham hospital in Manchester, who 
should be chosen for Bolton and Turton, 
a list of whose names are painted upon 
it, in two columns, from the year 1651 
down to the year 1728 for Turton, and 
1737 for Bolton. 

We are then gravely told, in line 22, 
that ‘‘ Upon a large bookcase in the same 
chapel, which contains some books, pur- 
chased out of the bequest of this bene- 
factor, is inscribed, The gift of Humphrey 
Chetham, esq. 1655.’’ You will be sur- 
prised, Mr. Urban, when I tell you that 
there is no such bookcase, either in the 
Chetham chapel, in the vestry, or in any 
part of the church. Previous to the erec- 
tion of the north gallery, in the year 
1796, there was a bookcase in this chapel, 
but it was then removed, and what has 
become of it is doubtful. 
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After alluding to the monument erect- 
ed two years since to the memory of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Fletcher, the editor 
is silent as to the existence, in the church, 
of any other tablets or inscriptions. From 
this silence the reader would infer that 
there were none, while in fact there are 
no fewer than nine; any of which are as 
deserving of notice as the heading of the 
list of Governors of the Chetham hos- 
pital. 





line 29, ‘‘ ancient original pa- 
rishes.’’ No doubt the readers of Baines’s 
History of Lancashire would have been 
satisfied with one only of these epithets. 

Page 65, line 9, for ‘‘ Sir Henry Bridg- 
man,’’ read the Earl of Bradford. Sir 
Henry Bridgman was created Baron Brad- 
ford in 1794, and died in 1800. 
line 10, north window. There is 
no north window, this chapel being open 
on the north to the chancel. 
line 11. After ‘* Bishop of this 
Diocese,’’ it would be better to add, from 
1619 to 1657, during which period this 
chapel became the property of the family. 

It may not be impertinent here to no- 
tice, that during the iniquitous sale of 
Bishops’ lands by the Parliament, be- 
tween the years 1647 and 1651, ‘ the 
Archdeacon’s house in Chester’’ was, by 
a conveyance dated 27th September, 1650, 
disposed of to ‘* Adam Bancks’’ for 
312. 188. 4d.; and ‘‘ the Bishop of Ches- 
ter’s pallace’’? was, by a similar deed 
dated 13th December in the same year, 
conveyed to ‘* Rob. Mallory, and Will. 
Richardson,” for 1098/7. Collectanea 
Top. et Gen. vol. i. 290-1. 

Page 66, line 27. There is nothing 
particularly ‘‘ interesting’’ about the vi- 
carage: it was new fronted within the 
last twenty years. 
line 28. ‘* The Lecturer”’ is not 
** one of the Curates,’’ being entirely in- 
dependent of the Vicar, and not taking 
any parochial duty. 
line 32, for ‘‘ Great Bolton has 
one episcopal,’’ read, Great Bolton has 
two episcopal. 
line 36, for ‘‘ Sweet Green,’”’ read 
Bradford Square. The term ‘ elegant’’ 
is incorrectly applied to Trinity chapel, 
as it is a most incongruous and dispro- 
portionate edifice ; the tower is extremely 
narrow in comparison to the width of the 
body, and so low, that the ‘‘ richly orna- 
mented pinnacles’? which surmount it, 
are carried to a preposterous height, in 
order to obviate in some measure this 
glaring defect. 

Page 67, line 2, in the note for “ in 
the house occupied,’’ read, in the house 
Sormerly occupied. 

Page 68, line 9, for ‘‘ township of Black- 
wood,”’ read, township of Blackrod. 
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Page 68, line 20, ‘“‘ A marble monu- 
ment.’’ The editor may call this slab of 
thirty inches square a marble monument, 
and the fine bas-relief of 7 ft. 9 in. high, 
by 3 ft. 10 in. broad, to the memory of 
Lieutenant-Col. Fletcher (mentioned in 
p- 64), a mural f¢ablet; but all your 
readers would, on inspection of the two, 
dissent from this dictum, and agree that 
the terms monument and tablet should be 
reversed. 

Page 73, line 29, ‘‘ A branch of this 
canal passes to Bury over an aqueduct at 
Raikes.’’ This is incorrect. The canal 
from Bolton to Manchester and Bury, 
certainly passes over an aqueduct near 
the Raikes ; but the branch to Bury leaves 
the Bolton and Manchester line at the 
extremity of the township of Little Lever, 
two miles from this aqueduct. 

Page 74, line 7, for ‘‘ Great Moss- 
street,’’ read, Great Moor-street. 
line 11, ‘‘ from Bolton to Man- 
chester, by way of Bury.’’ The line of 
the Bolton and Manchester railway does 
not run within three miles of Bury. 

Page 75, line 30, under the head of 
** Manners,’’ the editor here remarks, 
that there is amongst the people in this 
place ‘‘ a mode of settling their quarrels 
by single combat, that cannot be too 
strongly condemned ;’’ as if this brutal 
custom were peculiar to this town or 
parish ; whereas he knows, or ought to 
know, that it prevails more or less over 
a very widely extended district, and in- 
deed (in p. 76, line 19) he even calls it 
**the Lancashire way of fighting.”’ I 
therefore think, that the prevalence of 
this barbarous custom ought not to have 
been noticed in the description of the 
town of Bolton only, but in the general, 
history of the county. 

Page 76, line 2, ‘* At races, fairs, and 
on other public occasions, contests of 
this nature are witnessed by crowds of 
persons, who take part on each side, with 
as much interest as is excited by the re- 
gular boxing matches of the south.’’ This 
sentence is a downright libel. Some 
thirty or forty years ago this may have 
been the case, but to speak of such scenes 
as occurring in 1834, is really too bad! 
A stranger would infer, either that no 
system of police existed in Bolton, or 
that it was completely inefficient. 
line 7, clogs ‘‘ covered with iron 
plates, and studded with large nails, are 
commonly worn.’’ Clogs of this kind 
are not commonly worn in Bolton, what- 
ever may be the case in other parts of the 
county. Boys of from twelve to seven- 
teen years old sometimes wear them ; but, 
above that age, instances of their use are 
Tare, except amongst colliers, who find 
large nails of great service to prevent their 
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feet from slipping when dragging coal- 
waggons in the mines. 

Page 77, line 19. There is no regular 
** Concert-room.’’ The Little Bolton 
Town Hall is generally, though not ex- 
clusively, used for that purpose. 

Page 79, line 5. The town of Bolton 
has not, nor ever had, any armorial bear- 
ings. Those named here were assumed 
without any authority. 

Page 86, line 2, for ‘‘ the Croal, the 
Tonge, and the Bradshaw, with the Ir- 
well,’? read the Croal with the Irwell. 
From the sentence, as it at present stands, 
the mind of a stranger would be im- 
pressed with the idea that Little Lever 
was situated at the confluence of four 
rivers, which is not the case; as the Tonge 
and the Bradshaw, after being united 
about a quarter of a mile, join the Croal 
upwards of two miles before the latter 
streamlet meets the Irwell. All three 
are insignificant rivulets or brooks, whose 
names are changed in almost every town- 
ship through which they flow, but, as the 
town of Bolton stands upon the Croal, I 
think, although its course be the shortest, 
its name ought to be retained, in prefe- 
rence, for the joint stream. 
line 15. ‘‘ The aqueduct over the 
Tonge and the Bradshaw.’’ This aque- 
duct is thrown over the river Tonge alone, 
about two hundred yards below its junc- 
tion with the Bradshaw. 


line 29, for ‘two Kist-vaens 
an urn of red earth,’’ read two Kist- 


vaens in which were an urn of red earth. 
line 30, for ‘‘ with a bronze 
spearhead and armour,”’ read, and a bronze 
spearhead. The words ‘‘ and armour’’ 
should be struck out, as there was not any 
armour found. 

Page 87, line 7, for ‘‘ mullion’’ read 
mullioned. 
line 16. On reference to Esc. 
47th Edward III. n. 19 (not n. 22 as er- 
roneously stated in the note), I do not 
think that the Editor is borne out in his 
supposition that Breightmet was compre- 
hended ‘‘ within the manor of Manches- 
ter ;’’ and in proof of my opinion, I refer 
to the Calendarium Inquis. post mortem. 

Page 88, lines 3 and 4, for ‘ held of 
the Earl of Ferrers and the King,’’ read, 
held of Earl Ferrers and by him of the 
King. 

















line 20, for ‘‘ Crompton Ford,”’ 
read Crompton Fold. 

Page 29, line 9. ‘* Bolton o’the Mores ”’ 
may shew the ancient orthography of the 
distinctive appellation, but certainly does 
not indicate the etymology of the word 
Bolton. 
line 14. It is trivial to notice 





that ‘‘ coins of Elizabeth have been dug 
up in the township,”’ as the productions 
of her mint are commonly found in al- 
most every parish in England. Had an 
immense hoard been discovered, it would 
have been worthy of remark. 

line 28. ‘‘ Sharples is not a Ma- 
nor,’’ &c.—If Sharples be not a Manor, 
why is it called in page 46, line 11, 
** the superior Manor of Sharples.’’ 

line 29, for ‘‘ can claim,’’ read 
could claim. The late Mr. Ainsworth 
purchased this manorial right. 

Page 90, line 3. Should not ‘ ferns 
and fossils were found,’’ be read, fossil 
JSerns were found. 

Page 92. It is here stated that ‘‘ the 
father of William de Radeclive held 
twelve bovates of land ‘tin Edgeworth 
and Heton, two of which he gave in mar- 
riage with his daughter to Robert de 
Hennetwisel,’’ but this is not confirmed 
by the Testa de Nevill’, where, in fol. 
405, it will be found that William himself 
held twelve bovates, notwithstanding his 
father had given two away. 

Page 97, line 23, for ‘‘ by the fee of 
the third part of one knight,’’ read, by 
the third part of aknight’s fee. See Testa 
de Nevill’, fol. 404. 

Page 106, line 19 to 23. The whole of 
this sentence betrays the greatest igno- 
rance. Shaw-place is not in the Town- 
ship of Pilkington, but in that of Heath- 
Charnock. Henry Lord Willoughby de 
Parham never resided here, nor had any 
connection with the place, and he is 
mentioned before Hugh Lord Willoughby, 
although Hugh was his predecessor in 
the title. Hugh Lord Willoughby de 
Parham died here in 1765. George the 
last Lord Willoughby de Parham is called 
“a descendant of the Willoughbys de 
Eresby,’’ as if he alone had sprung from 
that family. 
line 36, ‘* but now the parties in 
this part of the parish are required to 
travel a distance of eight miles to their 
parish church.’’ This is not true, as the 
marriage ceremony is still regularly per- 
formed in the episcopal chapel of Ri- 
vington. 

Page 107, line 6, ‘‘ at a place called 
Winter Hill.’’ This sentence is also in- 
correct: before the dissenting chapel was 
built, the nonconformists assembled for 
divine worship in a field near Rivington 
Hall, full two miles from Winter Hill. 

Page 108, lines 5 and 6, ‘* reclaimed 
and enclosed the extensive common called 
Red Moss.’’ This is rather anticipating 
the fact ; so far from the Moss ‘ being 
reclaimed and enclosed,’’ it is now only 
being drained by steam, and that more as 
a trial for the engine, than for the pur- 
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poses of cultivation; as the ingenious 
inventor of this curious application of 
steam-power has obtained leave from Sir 
Robert Holt Leigh to try his experiments 
on this Moss, preparatory to the engine 
being taken over to Ireland, to drain and 
plough the bogs there. 

line 11. ‘* Blackrod was the 
site of the Roman station of Coccium.”’ 
It is giving a false view of the question to 
quote the Monk of Cirencester on this 
point, as the learned Historian of Whal- 
ley has so completely established the 
identity of Coccium and Ribchester. 
Even if Mr. Baines has determined to 
be led by Dr. Whitaker, he ought still, 
in common justice, to have given his 
readers, in a note, the benefit of Dr. 
Whitaker’s most conclusive remarks on 
this subject. 

line 22, ‘‘ Lostock Hall, an erec- 
tion of the age of Queen Elizabeth.”’ If 
the Editor has formed his opinion of the 
age of Lostock Hall from the date on the 
Gatehouse, he has reasoned from false 
premises ; for the Hall itself was of a 
much earlier period than the reign of 
Elizabeth. 








I have now followed Mr. Baines 
through an entire parish, and fearing 
lest your readers should be displeased 
at the space occupied by so dry and 
uninteresting a subject, will con- 
clude by merely noticing a few errors, 
which occur in some of the remaining 
pages of this 37th part. 


Page 113, line 31, for ‘‘ 1403,’’ read 
1404—‘‘ the day next before the feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel in the fifth 
year of the reign of King Henry the 
Fourth,” fell on Sunday the 28th, 1404. 

Page 115, line 12, For ‘ of the king’s 
arms,’’ read of the queen’s arms. It seems 
very unnecessary to have noticed this 
“* excellent painting ;’’ as it is customary 
to have the royal arms emblazoned in 
some conspicuous part of almost every 
parish church. 

Page 131, line 4. ‘‘ Chat Moss, proba- 
bly a possession of St. Chad or Cheadda, 
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Bishop of Mercia, seated at Chester, A.D. 
669, originally an immense forest.”’ 

On this derivation of the name of Chat 
Moss, I will only remark that there is a 
word which Dr. Whitaker says (in his 
History of Whalley, page 11, edit. 1801.) 
‘* occurs much oftener in the composition 
of local names than we are aware of—this 
is the British Coed, a wood—which is 
reflected in Coitmore, Cadbeeston, Chat- 
moss, Catlow, and many others ;’’—and 
that the above words ‘originally an 
immense forest,’? seem to confirm Dr. 
Whitaker’s etymology. And with re- 
spect to St. Chad’s bishopric being seated 
at Chester, Mr. Baines is evidently wrong, 
as Venerable Bede says: ‘‘ He [Ceadd] 
had his episcopal see in the place called 
Licitfeld [Lichfield] in which he also 
dy’d, and was bury’d, and where the see 
of the succeeding bishops of that province 
[Mercia] still continues.’’* St. Chad 
was canonized in 669. 

Page 135, line 24. ‘‘ Pen-hulton [in 
the possession of Hulton].’”’ I must 
here again refer Mr. Baines to the His- 
torian of Whalley, for a more correct de- 
rivation of the name of this township. 
Dr. Whitaker’s remarks on the etymology 
of Pendle Hill, will apply with equal 
force to Pendleton. The composition of 
the word [Pendle hill] is an instance he 
says, ‘‘ in which a name once significant, 
but become unintelligible by change of 
language, has had an explanatory syllable 
attached to it: thus the British Pen, or 
head, became in the Saxon wera Penhull; 
and this continued to be the orthography 
of the word till long after the Conquest— 
afterwards, however, the second syllable 
was melted down into the insignificant 
die and required another explanatory ad- 
dition, altogether constituting the modern 
Pendle hill.’’ 


Yours, &c. M. D. 





* See the Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation, written in Latin by Ve- 
nerable Bede, and now translated into 
English from Dr. Smith’s edition, 
MDCCXXIII. page 280. 





ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT CAERLEON. 


New Kent-road, 
March 12, 1835. 

MY attention has lately been di- 
rected by my friend, Samuel Cowper 
Brown, Esq. of Lewisham, F.S.A., to 
his fac-simile copies of some Roman in- 
scriptions which he recently had seen 
at Caerleon, in Monmouthshire. 


Mr. Ursan, 


The name of this place, to adopt 
the most probable and accepted deri- 
vation, distinguishes it as the City of 
Legions, an important post in the 
military dominion of the Romans in 
Britain. 

Julius Frontinus, who was Pretor 
in Britain under the Emperor Vespa- 
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sian, (see vol. cri. ii. p. 21.) subdued 
the warlike native tribe, called by the 
Roman writers Silures, notwithstand- 
ing their difficult and mountainous 
country, and having once rendered him- 
self master of Siluria, took care to se- 
cure the permanence of his conquest. 
Of Frontinus, Tacitus has left us, with 
his characteristic brevity, the following 
summary but comprehensive eulogy on 
occasion of this very transaction : — 
‘‘Frontinus vir magnus (quantum 
licebat) validamque et pugnacem Si- 
lurum gentem armis subegit, super 
virtutem hostium locorum quoque diffi- 
cultates eluctatus.”’* Frontinus, on 
the site perhaps of some British fast- 
ness or fortress, founded the Roman 
Isca Silurum, the Romans contenting 
themselves, as in many other instances, 
with retaining the original British 
term, denoting the situation of the 
place on a great river, called by the 
natives, by way of eminence, Isc (Usk) 
or the watert, merely softening the 
termination by the addition of the 
finala. The second Legion Augusta 
had constituted the principal force by 
which this conquest was achieved; 
and, by the well-known and admirable 
policy of the Romans, the legionary 
soldiers were made the means of in- 
troducing the useful arts into the wild 
and savage district of Siluria, thus 
confirming their dominion by the 
strongest of social ties, participation 
in the comforts and intellectual inter- 
course of civilized life. The August 
Legion have left at Caerleon inde- 
lible records of their useful occupation 
in their quarters: numerous are the 
wall and roof tiles from time to time 
found at Caerleon, moulded by their 
hands, and impressed with the stamp 
LEGIO SECVNDA AVGUSTA, as 
also the inscriptions dedicated by that 
body to the memory of their deceased 
companions in arms, to the reigning 
Emperor, or to tutelary gods. 

In the time of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who wrote an account of the journey 
of his metropolitan Archbishop Bald- 
win through Wales, to preach the 





* Tacit. in vit. Agricol. edit. Elzevir, 
p- 729. 

t+ Usg, Uisgue, water; hence Usque- 
baugh (Usg bach) great or strong water, a 
name applied to an ardent spirit. 
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crusade towards the close of the 12th 
Century, the City of the second Legion, 
long before abandoned by its founders, 
presented, after ages of decay, splendid 
vestiges of its former grandeur and im- 
portance. ‘‘ Passing,’’ says the honest 
monk, ‘ from thence [from Usk] to 
Caerleon, and leaving far on our left 
hand the castle of Monmouth, and 
noble forest of Dean, situated on the 
other side of the Wye and Severn, and 
which amply supplies Gloucester with 
iron and venison,’ we spent the 
night at Newport, having crossed the 
river Usk three times. Caerleon is 
called the City of Legions; Caer, in 
the British language, signifying a city 
or camp, for there the Roman legions 
were accustomed to winter, and from 
that circumstance it was called the 
City of Legions. This city was of 
undoubted antiquity, and handsomely 
built of brick by the Romans; many 
vestiges of its former splendour may 
still be seen. Immense palaces, orna- 
mented with gilded roofs, in imitation 
of Roman magnificence, a tower of 
prodigious size, remarkable hot baths, 
relics of temples and theatres, en- 
closed by walls, parts of which remain 
standing. You will find on all sides, 
both within and without the circuit of 
the walls, subterraneous vaults and 
aqueducts, and, what [ think worthy 
of notice, stoves constructed with won- 
derful art to transmit the heat insen- 
sibly through narrow tubes.”” A mo- 
dern tourist in Wales has explained 
Giraldus’s gilded roofs, by observing, 
that some of the Roman tiles bear 
marks of a metallic incrustation, with 
which their surface glitters and shines. 
I have myself seen fragments of Roman 
pottery of a similar description. An in- 
scription at Vienna, in Dauphiné (the 
Vienna Allobrogum of the Romans) 
transcribed by Montfaucon in his 
Italian diary, shows that the ancients 
sometimes adorned their buildings with 
tiles of gilded bronze,{ of which the 





pi DD. FLAMINICA VIENNAE 


TECVLAS AENEAS AVRATAS 
CVM CARPVSCVLIS ET 
VESTITVRIS BASIVM ET SIGNA 
CASTORIS ET POLLVCIS CVM EQVIS 
ET SIGNA HERCVLIS ET MERCURI 
D.S. D. 
Montfaucon’s Italian Diary, 
by Henley, p. 2. 
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gilded tiles of baked clay were pro- 
bably imitative. The tower of pro- 
digious size, mentioned by Giraldus, 
is now only marked out by the lofty 
mount on which it was erected: it 
stands on the river side, without the 
lines of the Roman circumvallation, 
and might, perhaps, be the fort origi- 
ginally erected by the Britons. The 
theatre, or rather ampitheatre, may 
still be distinguished by a spacious 
hollow a few yards distant from the 
city wall. The situation of the Vomi- 
tories, Mr. Brown tells me, may be dis- 
tinctly traced. The columas of a 
Roman temple are said, to this day, to 
support the market house at Caerleon. 
The subterranean ruins of hypocausts, 
and the tessellated floors of villas, are 
discovered occasionally in the sur- 
rounding country, and thus the topo- 
graphical veracity of the venerable 
Giraldus is completely borne out. I 
proceed to detail the inscriptions com- 
municated to me by Mr. Brown. The 
first was found in a field N. W. of 
Caerleon, near a place called Merry- 
lands, which he suggests is a corrup- 
tion of Murilands, being adjacent to 
the city wall. The inscription is on 
tablet of stone, 19 inches by 14. Mr. 
Brown transcribes it thus :— 


D. — M. 
Q.IVLI . SEVERI 
DINIA . VETERANI 
L.G.J1.AVG.C°NJVX F.C. 


Between the D and M is sculptured 
the pointed leaf of ivy, with which 
Roman altars and sacred vessels are so 
commonly adorned; probably every 
object distinguished by this mark was 
of a sacred character. The inscription 
may be read at length :—*‘ Diis Mani- 
bus Quinti Julii Severi Dinia veterani 
Legionis secunde Auguste conjux 
fieri curavit.”” The sepulchral memo- 
rial was therefore erected by Dinia, or 
Diana, to her husband Quintus Julius 
Severus, a veteran of the Second Le- 
gion. The second stone, about four 
inches in length, is in the possession 
of Mr. Pritchard, of Caerleon: its 
characters are certainly more difficult 
of solution ; they stand thus :— 
CHOR VI HAS ERRK 
-- RO F S MODER 
which I read Cohors Sexta Hastata 


erexerunt caro fratri suo Moderato,—a 
Gent. Mage. Vox, III. 
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monument of the spearmen of the 
Legion to a companion in arms, The 
third tablet is thus inscribed : 


COH. II. 
VALENTI. FL 
AVV 

If this be a sepulchral memorial, we 
must read the last letters, annos vixit 
quinque, and consider it the monu- 
ment of Valens Flavius, a child of that 
age. Some years since, several large 
cubic altar stones, inscribed, were 
found in the N. W. corner of Caerleon 
church-yard. On the face of one of 
these was the legend* N. N. AVG. 
GENIO. LEG. II. AVG. on the back 
D. D. VIII. KAL. OCTR, which 1 
suppose may be read Nostrorum Augus- 
torum Genio Legio secunda Augusta 
dedicaverunt, &c. 

The handle of a vessel of Samian 
ware, examined by Mr. Brown, is in- 
teresting, as it belonged probably to 
one of the sacred vessels of a temple 
of Jupiter. It was stamped D.O. M.S. 
Deo Optimo Maximo Sacrum; and 
the above assertion is corroborated 
by the fact, that a few years since, an 
altar of reddish stone, brought from 
Caerleon, was sold at Thomas’s Auc- 
tion Rooms, on which I read the ini- 
tials 1.0. M. (Jovi Optimo Maximo). 
That there was also a temple of Diana 
at Caerleon, a statue of that goddess 
discovered in 1602, and the following 
inscription preserved by Camden, will 
show— 

F. FLAVIUS POSTUMIUS VARUS 
V.C. LEG. TEMPL. DIANA 
RESTITUIT. 


—implying that the fifth cohort of the 
Legion prepared her temple. We 
have, in the inscriptions detailed, no- 
tice of three cohorts of the above- 
named Legion, styled, in addition to 
its August title, Britannica, for its 
eminent services in our island. In the 
reigns of Hadrian, Antoninus, and 
Severus, it was quartered in the North, 
and was employed in constructing the 
well-known barriers against the 
Picts. During the latter period of its 
sojourning in Britain, it was quartered 
at Rhutupe (Richborough, in Kent), 
whence, on the decline of the Roman 





* Communicated to me by T. C, 
Croker, Esq F.S.A. 
4H 
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power, it embarked for the Continent. 
If the above additions to the memo- 
tials, contemporaneous with its pre- 
sence in Siluria, should be found ac- 
ceptable for your Magazine, so long 
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distinguished as a storehouse of his- 
torical, topographical, and antiquarian 
information, 1 shall feel pleasure in 
having had the opportunity of com- 
municating them. A. J. K. 
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Mr. Ursan, May 12. 

DURING the last six weeks the 
monastic buildings adjacent to the 
north side of the ancient Priory Church 
of St. Mary Overy (now St. Saviour’s 
Church) have been in progress of de- 
molition, and now scarcely one stone 
remains upon another. A description 
of these relics, with a plan from recent 
measurements, will, I trust, be accept- 
able to the readers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

The remains were visited by the 
indefatigable John Carter in 1797, and 
again in 1808; the results he commu- 
nicated to the Gentleman’s Magazine.* 
Within the two periods much had been 
destroyed, but since the latter date, 
until the present final destruction, little 
change occurred, and the remains were 
nearly, or quite, in the same state as 
they are described to be by that excel- 
lent antiquary, and to whose brief 
but accurate survey I beg to refer your 
readers. I have been able to render a 
more particular and minute description, 
in consequence of having readier access 
to the buildings than could have been 

afforded at a period when they were 
occupied as warehouses. 

The principal portion of these re- 
mains was a crypt, placed at a right 
angle with the Church, and consti- 
tuting the basement story to a hall or 
gallery of equal extent. Jt apparently 
formed the western side of a court or 
quadrangle, surrounded on three sides 
by buildings, having the present vestry 
and the Church to the south, an an- 
cient range to the north, and a wall, 
as the eastern boundary. An old 
foundation, at a short distance from 
the eastern extremity of the church, 
was brought to light upon the demo- 
lition of the houses for the approach 
to the Bridge, and which may be con- 
sidered as the boundary of the monastic 
buildings in that direction. The west- 
ern side of the crypt partly abutted 
on the cloisters and partly on a range 





* Vol. Lxxvuil. part ii. p. 606. 


of buildings of an earlier date, ex- 
tending to the west. The north front 
was open tothe water. The south wall 
was situated at the distance of 21 feet 
5 inches from the north wall of the 
transept; the intervening space, used 
as astable, was divided transversely by 
an ancient wall of brick, three feet in 
thickness, shewing the remains of two 
lofty arches turned in the same ma- 
terial, of the age of Edward IV. The 
exterior features of the crypt and its 
superior edifice were much injured by 
modern repairs and alterations of a 
mean and inconsistent character. In 
the east front was a small window, 
nearly square, with a pointed head 
enclosed in a square label, No. 1 in 
plan, and near it, an ancient doorway, 
No. 2 in the plan, similar in its cha- 
racter to the south door of Eltham Hall, 
of the time of Edward IV. ; the other 
openings, if there were any, in the 
original work, had been enlarged into 
modern doorways. Inthe superstruc- 
ture, two windows existed in the same 
front, one of which was walled up; the 
remainder of the upright of the walls 
exhibited a mass of deformity, in con- 
sequence of the ancient work having 
been repaired with brick, and defaced 
with many windows, broke out with. 
out regard to taste or architectural 
effect. 

The north wall, when visited by 
Mr. Carter, was concealed by the 
Crown public-house,t on the removal 
of which a door and window were dis- 
covered ; the door, like that in the east 
wall, had a low pointed arch, (No. 5) 
and was of the same period. It was 
situated rather singularly at the corner 
of the front, and was evidently an en- 
largement of an older opening effected 
in all probability at the same time as 
the principal entrance to the court on 
the eastern side of the remains. Of 





+ The sign of this house (a crown) was 
carved in stone, and the form, as well as 
the eight bars, showed it to be anterior, 
at least, to the great Rebellion. 
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this entrance, the pier of the arch ex- 
isted, attached to the adjacent angle ; 
the archivolt having been destroyed ; 
but on the removal of the buildings, a 
fine square-headed label belonging to 
this entrance was brought to light, the 
pier (No. 4) alone being visible when it 
was seen by Mr. Carter. The window, 
in the north front (No. 6) though 
much defaced, shewed the remains of 
a square-headed weather cornice, and 
though at first sight it might be mis- 
taken for an insertion of the Tudor 
period, was of a much earlier date ;_ it 
was nearly square, and divided by a 
single mullion. Above had been ori- 
ginally a large window. The wall had 
been rebuilt at some period, and it 
only shewed vestiges of jambs, some 
disjoined, and other in their places, 
so as to defy any attempt at restoration. 
Against the west side, the earth had 
been raised to a height nearly equal to 
the crown of the vault; the point of the 
arch of a window or doorway in the 
crypt, might be seen above the surface 
of the earth which obscured the re- 
mainder, and in the upper wall, just 
above it, the arch of a window re- 
mained perfect, the weather cornice 
resting on busts greatly defaced: the 
tracery had been destroyed, and the 
opening bricked up. Jt was at least as 
early as the reign of Edward III. 

The entire length was 95 feet 6 
inches ; the breadth 33 feet 6 inches; 
these measurements include the walls, 
which were 4 feet in thickness to the 
vaulting, where there was a break and 
a decrease in thickness; in the re- 
mainder of the elevation the walls were 
only three feet thick, they were formed 
of rubble, and faced with Kentish rag 
in irregular courses, except in one part 
of the division (c) which shewed in 
the interior a portion of ashlar work. 

The interior, in its original state, 
must have presented a very interesting 
appearance. It contained in length, 
seven divisions; and in breadth, was 
made into two aisles by a central range 
of columns 5 feet 3 inches in height, 
octangular in plan, with a plinth of 
the same form, divided from the shaft 
by achamfer, and the caps had a torus 
as a crowning member. ‘lhe entire 
design was vaulted with arches and 
cross springers resting on the columns, 
and on corbels attached to the side 
walls. The transverse ribs alone were 
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pointed ; these weresprung immediately 
from the points of support, the arches, 
which were round-headed, appearing 
to grow from the other conjoined ribs, 
and in consequence, a portion of their 
height was carried up perpendicularly. 
The ribs were semi-octangular, of abold 
character, the spandrils filled in with 
chalk, repaired at different times, and 
in some instances with bricks, with 
the form of which the pieces com- 
posing the vault very well agreed. 
When the whole interior was divested 
of the more recent partition walls, the 
perspective must have been very grand; 
it then presented two uniform aisles 
of about 80 feet in extent, forming a 
covered walk or cloister for exercise 
during foul weather in winter, and 
affording shelter from the sun’s rays 
in the summer season. The accom- 
panying plan will assist the more 
complete understanding of the ensuing 
description of the interior. 

At the south end (vide a@ in plan) 
was a passage leading from the cloister 
to the crypt; the extremity being closed 
with brick, shewed it to have been an 
entrance. This entrance led into a 
small groined porch formed at the ex- 
tremity of the eastern aisle, being 
narrower than the rest of the aisle, 
and separated from it by a break in 
the wall; and here appeared the most 
important alteration which the design 
had sustained. The first division (5) 
was partitioned by two stone walls, 
which had the effect of converting the 
easternmost portion with the porch 
into a small room, the arch of entrance 
to which, in the northern wall, was of 
the same period and in the same style 
as the doorcases before described ; this 
portion retained its groins, which were 
singularly accommodated to meet the 
irregularity in the plan occasioned by 
the porch ; the effect of the alteration 
was to give a very picturesque effect 
to the apartment, the light streaming 
in from the small window on the 
eastern wall, and the seclusion of the 
place when the door was closed, might 
almost create the idea of its being the 
cell of some holy recluse. This por- 
tion forms the first subject in the 
engraving, for the drawing of which I 
am indebted to the friendship of Mr. 
G. Buckler. 

In the division running parallel with 
this, the groins had been destroyed 
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and a modern cellar arch of brick sub- 
stituted. The south wall was original. 
A pier at three feet from the east, 
would seem, by its quoins, to have 
once flanked an opening; against it 
abutted a segment arch rising 3 feet 
8 inches from the floor, the utility 
or design of which must be a matter 
of speculation; the succeeding divi- 
sion (c) was unaltered. This division 
had a doorway opposite to that in 
the east wall, as appeared by the 
jamb and other remains of a more an- 
cient period than the present entrances. 
Northwards a brick wall, with a door- 
way having a flat arch turned in the 
same material and walled up,* bounded 
that portion of the crypt, and made it 
into a passage from the cloister to the 
court; the third division (d) was un- 
altered, it had a modern opening in 
the east wall, and was bounded on the 
north by a stone partition wall, with a 
doorway, almost a copy of that in the 
small room; through this doorway the 
next two divisions (e, f) were ap- 
proached ; they were vacant, and had 
only a modern opening in the east 
wall. A brick wall of a more recent 
date than the previous one was the 
northern boundary ; it had an arch in 
the eastern aisle which appeared never 
to have been used asa doorway. The 
two succeeding divisions (g and h) were 
open, and presented the most curious 
portion of the structure. A modern 
door opened into / from the east, and 
an acute pointed door opposite to it 
once formed a communication from 
some adjacent building; the style of 
this doorway proving it to be coeval 
with the crypt. A window or door, 
for it is difficult to say which, existed 
in the division g ; it was much altered 
and had more the appearance of a door, 
though it may have been originally a 
window. The groining of the seventh 
division h was singularly disposed at 
the northern extremity; the wall was 
made into four irregular portions ; 
in the one towards the west was a 
circular-headed niche, the second and 
fourth had the window and door which 
are described with the exterior. 

The vaulting, which had hitherto 
been uniform, was here accommodated 
most singularly to the openings. The 





* It is questionable whether this door- 
way was ever open. 
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longitudinal arch being metat its crown 
by two ribs springing from the jambs of 
the window and forming a triangular 
plan; the half of the north-western 
cross-springer was in likemanner inter- 
rupted by one of the same jambs and 
turned on one side, and in the eastern 
division the cross-springers were met at 
the crown of the arch by two other ribs 
springing from the jambs of the door 
and window, and by a third springing 
from a jamb attached to the eastern 
wall, at 1 foot 7 inches from the north, 
the existence of which establishes the 
originality of the entrance at that spot. 

The line of section, and for which I 
am also indebted to Mr. G. Buckler, 
is between the divisions e and f; it 
shews the construction of the vaulting 
better than any description; in the 
back ground is seen the interior face 
of the northern wall, with the niche 
and the several jambs. 

In various part of the crypt the ap- 
pearance of jambs, for which no open- 
ing exists at present, seems to demand 
some explanation. 

One of such jambs, with an arch, has 
been already described as existing in the 
south wall ; this may have been a con- 
trivance to resist the thrustof the vault ; 
there were, however, others in the 
eastern wall which are not so easily ac- 
counted for ; one existed in the division 
f near the partition wall; another in g, 
in the western wall: in the division d, 
being that in which the ashlar work 
before noticed existed, were two jambs, 
between which the wall was recessed, 
and had theappearance of having beena 
doorway. These appearances can only 
be accounted for onthe supposition that- 
the crypt was not all of one period, and 
that the walls were olderthan the groin- 
ing; and this idea will alone account 
for the singularity of the vaulting at 
the north end, by supposing that it 
obtained its present form in conse- 
quence of its having been accommo- 
dated to prior openings. When, there- 
fore, the vaulting was added, the 
former windows or doors to which the 
present useless jambs belonged, appear 
to have been filled up to strengthen 
the walls and enable them to sustain 
the increased pressure of the groined 
ceiling. The round-headed niche in 
the north wall is decidedly Norman ; 
this, with the other indications, will 
assist the enquirer in arriving at the 
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true period of the construction of the 
building ; the walls may be attributed 
to the time of Henry I., when the 
Priory was built by the Normans, 
Pont d’Arche and Dauncy, a. p. 1106, 
and the remainder to the age of King 
John, when it was rebuilt after a fire, 
A. D. 1212. The stone partition walls 
and the door-cases were probably the 
work of Prior Burton, in whose time, 
1485-91, considerable works were 
going on. The older brick partition 
may have been the work of a sub- 
sequent prior ; the northern one, which 
is more modern, was probably built 
after the Reformation. 

Above this crypt was a spacious 
hall, most probably the refectory of the 
Priory. In 1795, when the remains 
were in a very perfect state, this hall is 
said, by Messrs. Concanen and Morgan, 
who conjointly wrote a History of the 
Parish, to have had an oak roof sup- 
ported by carved angels, with a lantern 
light in the centre, and a great window 
attheend. Several of the stone corbels 
on which this roof once rested, re- 
mained, they were thirteen feet apart, 
and it would therefore appear that 
there were six principal beams in the 
entire length. The great window was 
entirely destroyed; the existing piers 
seemed as if left only to puzzle the 
future antiquary. In the west wall 
was the window noticed in the ex- 
terior, and on the opposite side two 
narrow windows placed very close to 
each other. The mode of entrance to 
this hall could not be ascertained, but 
at the south-eastern corner was a 
jamb, having on the outside the hinges 
of a door; at the period of the de- 
molition there were no traces of any 
attached buildings in that direction, 
the doorway, therefore, either commu- 
nicated with an external stair or a 
flying gallery attached to the building, 
which at one time occupied the space 
between the refectory and the transept. 

It now only remains briefly to notice 
the ranges of buildings on the east and 
west sides of the pile which I have 
just described ; at No. 3 in the plan 
were three corbels attached to the 
wall; at the distance of 15 feet east- 
ward of this spot, was another wall, 
which originally formed the interior of 
the range of buildings on the north 
side of the court of the Priory ; the 
existing remains of this wall extended 
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to about 50 feet ; in the basement were 
two round-headed windows, and inthe 
superstructure the remains of a fire- 
place in brick work. The parallel 
wall, which should have formed the 
northern part of these buildings, had 
been quite removed. 

On the western side of the crypt, 
at No. 7, were other corbels, and 
near that point, and about 20 feet 
westward, was a wall extending in 
that direction more than 100 feet, 
where it was returned northwards ; 
and about 18 feet from it was a large 
well, bricked round and domed over. 

On the site of this latter range of 
buildings werescattered many detached 
pieces of mouldings, some of which 
were Norman, and others of various ages 
up to the time of JamesI. ‘The arch 
of a fire-place remained, of the Tudor 
period, and another portion of a fire- 
place shewed the guilloche and some 
other mouldings in the Italian style. 

The earlier works were, unquestion- 
ably, the remains of the Prior’s house, 
the later ones of the residence, which 
at the dissolution arose on its site, 
the well-known Monteagle, or, as 
commonly called, Montague House, 
which tradition has connected with 
the mysterious letter which is said to 
have led to the discovery of the equally 
mysterious Gunpowder Plot. 

After the existence of these remains 
had became known, it was surprising 
to see how greedily every bit of mould- 
ing was purchased by the hosts of 
collectors who gathered round the 
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falling ruins, and to many of whom 
the Italian architecture of the remains 
of Monteagle House afforded a subject 
of embarrassment. 

Monteagle House, when occupied as 
a residence, is said to have had a 
private entrance to the Church; this 
was no doubt through the Norman 
door lately opened in the north aisle 
of the nave, and the entrance was 
probably a part of the ancient cloisters; 
without doubt the private way of the 
Prior to the Church; and so far it 
corroborates the supposition that the 
Prior’s house was succeeded by the 
more modern residence. The family, 
though Catholics, were liable to 
punishment if they attended not the 
service of the Established Church ; the 
private entrance enabled them to evade 
the unjust law. This house in its 
turn gave way to time and the pro- 
gress of alteration; the Brick House, 
formerly known by that name, and 
which existed a few years since,* was 
not more than a century old, and the 
residue of the site was parcelled out 
into places of trade and other unworthy 
successors to the monastic dwelling. 
In a few months the very site will be 
erased, and large warehouses occupy 
the place of the peaceful dwellings of 
the Canons of St. Mary Overy; the 
retreats, in what are called dark ages, 
of learning, science, and the fine arts. 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 


* Engraved in Gent. Mag. for Sept. 
1808, p. 777. 
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THE Liverpool financial policy, 
founded on maxims of Locke and 
Adam Smith, and to which we are 
indebted for the emancipation of Ame- 
rica, assisted likewise to produce the 
Reform Bill; therefore the active part 
you took in re-establishing it, was 
most properly referred to in your Ad- 
dress to Tamworth, as a proof that 
you are friendly to reform. The first 
introduction of the Liverpool policy 
occurred under the auspices of a states- 
man who estimated himself more 


highly as a philosopher; and persons 
who could not see far into futurity. 
have wished that his predilection for 
philosophy had kept him away from 
courts. ‘The philosophical pursuits of 
the Earl of Bute must have made him 
acquainted with the maxims of politi- 
cal economy taught by Adam Smith at 
Glasgow, where he was Professor of 
Humanity from 1752 to 1763. Of the 
estimation in which he was held by 
the Earl of Bute and his friends, we 
have evidence, in the fact recorded by 
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his biographer, that at the close of 1763 
he was invited by Mr. Charles Towns- 
hend to be the travelling companion of 
the Duke of Buccleugh. In the fol- 
lowing year, among the measures of 
political economy which led to the 
necessity of emancipating America, 
there was one which, in 1774, was 
particularly referred to as pointing out 
the benefit that might be derived from 
a reform of Parliament. That these 
salutary measures were principally 
framed by the Earl of Liverpool, 
then Charles Jenkinson, is probable, as 
he had been the confidential servant 
of Lord Bute, whom he succeeded as 
the most confidential servant of his 
Majesty. In 1763 he was made Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, on the retire- 
ment of Lord Bute, to whom he had 
been private secretary. The funda- 
mental maxim of Adam Smith’s poli- 
tical economy, which has served as a 
basis to the Liverpool financial policy, 
is that, if the labourer can sometimes 
purchase a greater and sometimes 
only a smaller quantity of necessaries 
with his labour, it is always their 
value which varies, and never that of 
the labour with which he purchases 
them. According to this maxim, the 
prosperity of the labourer must depend 
entirely on low prices. If there be 
any truth in Adam Smith’s assertion, 
that labour never varies in value, a 
rise of wages cannot be beneficial to 
the labourer, since it must be mere- 
ly nominal, and only prove that the 
money in which they are paid is de- 
preciated. This maxim is very con- 
venient to philosophers and states- 
men, who, having nothing to sell, and 
wishing to buy cheap, are generally 
the advocates of low prices, and are 
naturally hostile to paper currency, 
which raises prices, by creating addi- 
tional demand for labour and by in- 
creasing consumption. This is the 
reason why the lessons of your col- 
lege tutors were at variance with the 
experience of your father. It is not 
unlikely that the Earl of Bute, whose 
attention was directed to more sub- 
jects than he could thoroughly inves- 
tigate, patronised Adam Smith chiefly 
because his eloquence seemed calcu- 
lated to exalt the character of his 
countrymen. It certainly has been 
the fate of Adam Smith to be more 
generally admired than he has been 
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understood. His treatise on the Wealth 
of Nations, which formed the con- 
cluding part of his lectures, was not 
published before 1774, when his repu- 
tation had been fully established by his 
beautiful and eloquent Moral Senti- 
ments, which were printed several 
years before. 

In April 1764, various duties were 
imposed by the British Parliament on 
goods imported into America, and it 
ordered the money from these duties 
to be paid in specie into the British 
exchequer, to the entire drawing off 
the little money which might happen 
to remain in those colonies. Mr. 
Burke, after mentioning this in the 
Annual Register for 1765, added, “as 
though, however, the best way to cure 
an emaciated body whose juices hap- 
pen to be tainted, was to leave it no 
juices at all, within a fortnight after, 
another law was passed, to hinder 
those wretched colonies from supply- 
ing the demand of money for their 
internal wants, by preventing such 
paper bills of credit as might after be 
issued, from being made a legal tender 
in payment, and the payment of such 
bills as were actually subsisting, from 
being prolonged beyond the period for 
calling inthesame.”’ Very similar was 
the method of reforming abuses at 
home, in which you took a part under 
the late Earl of Liverpool, who, when 
the agricultural districts were drained 
of their gold currency to pay interest 
to the annuitants and mortgagees who 
reside in the metropolis, would not 
allow the deficiency to be supplied 
with silver in conformity with his 
own act of 1816, and finally deprived 
the agriculturist of his only remainiig 
resource—the small-note currency. 

The proclamation required by the 
Act of 1816 for allowing all persons to 
obtain silver coin from the Mint at the 
old Mint price, has been withheld for 
the purpose of limiting the quantity of 
silver coin. 

It was observed in the Westminster 
Magazine for 1774, as an argument for 
a reform of Parliament, that it was 
owing to a want of merchants in the 
House that the bill for restraining 
paper credit in America was brought 
in; and it was no small disgrace to 
the House that there were petitions 
against it presented from most of the 
agents of the Colonies, as an impru- 
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dent and hurtful scheme. It is true 
that, by the purchase of boroughs, 
some merchants and bankers did ob- 
tain admission into the House, but 
they were mostly of that class who 
considered the extension of paper cur- 
rency as injurious to themselves by 
lowering the rate of interest, and by 
encouraging competition in the trades 
they wished to monopolise. In 1765, 
nearly at the same time with the Ame- 
rican Stamp Act, was passed a bill 
to prevent the inconveniences arising 
from the present method of issuing 
bills and notes in Scotland. It 
enacted, that no bank or banker 
should issue notes after 15 May, 1766, 
containing optional clauses; no bank 
or banker can issue notes under twenty 
shillings. ‘* Upon these restrictions,” 
it was observed, in the Annual Register 
for that year, ‘‘ several objections have 
been raised: First, the abolishing of 
the optional clause, will occasion a run 
on the banks; and the limiting the 
sums not less than twenty shillings, 
will occasion universal distress. In 
the remote parts of Scotland, the seat 
of the linen manufacture, the want of 
silver has become a great interruption 
to business, which was in a great 
measure remedied by these little notes : 
if these are suddenly abolished, the 
paper credit of Scotland will receive a 
death-wound. The value expressed is 
due from somebody to the banks. If 
the banks are called upon to pay such 
notes, they have no means of answer- 
ing the demand but by forcing it out 
of their debtors. It is not the Bank, 
but the inhabitants of the country that 
will suffer the distress.” In advo- 
cating these restrictions on paper cur- 
rency, and the subsequent prohibition 
of two and one-pound notes, Mr. Jen- 
kinson was evidently misled by the 
maxim of Adam Smith, which he 
quoted thirty years afterwards in his 
Letter on the Coins, that paper cur- 
rency could only supply the place of 
the coin that would otherwise circulate, 
and ought not to exceed that amount. 
His supposition, that it always ex- 
pelled an equal amount of coin, was 
founded upon an ignorance of the fact, 
that, previous to its first introduction, 
the clothiers had been obliged to pay 
their workmen with goods in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of coin; and, 
secondly, that the facility given by a 
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small-note currency to the payment of 
wages, by increasing the exportation 
of manufactures, increases the impor- 
tation of gold and silver. If it enabled 
the Yorkshire clothier to export gold 
in 1825 to pay for foreign wool, it 
would have enabled him to purchase 
back a much larger amount, if the 
panic had not prevented him from 
working it up; but, though paper cur- 
rency does not expel the precious 
metals, it encourages the hoarding of 
them, it increases the means of hoard- 
ing by raising wages through the ad- 
ditional demand for labour it occa- 
sions. High wages, by encouraging 
hoarding, have a tendency to create a 
scarcity of money, which has there- 
fore frequently been the result of a 
great and sudden extensicn of our 
manufactures. Mr. Pitt, George Rose, 
who thoroughly understood this sub- 
ject, (which it appears that Mr. Jen- 
kinson never could comprehend) adopt- 
ed the proper remedies—the circula- 
tion of small notes, and the establish- 
ment of saving banks, which answer 
the same purpose as an increase of 
circulating medium. 

Lord Liverpool adopted the opposite 
course as a remedy for the scarcity of 
money in 1825, and for the mainte- 
nance of his policy until the present 
day we are principally indebted to 
yourself; but as you have been swayed 
only by arguments, and not by inte- 
rested motives, as you are the avowed 
champion of the landed interest, and 
have no inducement to sacrifice it for 
the benefit of the owners of any kind 
of personal property, I hope this ap- 
peal to you will not be treated with 
contempt or neglect. You have it in 
your power* togive great and immediate 
relief, by making the proclamation en- 
joined by the Act of 1816; after which 
you may safely allow the circulation 
of notes even under twenty shillings, 
without any apprehensions of a panic. 

The proper method of relieving the 
agriculturist is to improve the condi- 
tion and increase the consumption of 
the working classes, the reformers of 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Nottingham, 
&c. by removing the restrictions on the 
currency, which have diminished the 
demand for their labour, 





* This was written before the late 
change of ministry. 
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MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS.—No. VI. 


LETTERS OF CONGREVE TO TONSON THE BOOKSELLER. 


THESE letters are from the same 
volume of transcripts as those of Addi- 
son, printed in our Magazine for last 
November, Vol. II. p. 463. 

“Among Jacob Tonson’s papers 
is a very elegant Epistle by Congreve, 
addressed to Lord Cobham, in imita- 
tion of Horace (Epist. I. iv.) beginning 
“« Sincerest critick of my prose or 
rhime,”’ said to be transcribed from 
the Harl. MSS.; but I have not in- 
serted it here, because it is in print, 
not, I think, in Congreve’s works, but 
in A Miscellany on Taste, 8vo. printed 
for G. Lawton, 1732.”—Note by Mr. 
Malone. 

The two first letters were evidently 
written from Tunbridge Wells. 

Dear Mr. Tonson, Aug. 20,1795. 

1 thank you for y* letter and the 
kind offers in it; but my mother 
do’s not intend to come to town till 
I write her word that I am leaving this 
place. Iam very glad you have had 
so much satisfaction in the country, 
and that Dr. Hobbs has improved his 
health. Mr. Jekel and I drank y* 
health; and were in hopes it was so, 
because you stayd so long. I think 
lhave allready found benefit from 
these waters; but the present pros- 
pect of wett weather disheartens me. 
I am glad you approve so much of my 
picture. If you should see St Godfrey 
again before you goe out of town, pray 
give him my service ; and if he has not 
finished the picture, give him a hint ; 
for I should be glad it were don before 
my return. I thank you for the agree- 
able news you send me. 1 hope to 
hear more of the same kind every post. 

I am, dear Mr. Tonson, y* faithful 

friend and servant, 
Wo. ConGreve. 
To Mr. Tonson, att the Judges Head, 


near the Inner Temple Gate, in Fleet- 
street, London. 





Dr Mr. Tonson, Tuesday. 


I write this only to acquaint that 
yesterday I received the things which 
you sent, and for which I thank you; 
the reason of their delay was that they 
have layn a week at Senock. If this 

Gent. Mac. Vor. III. 


comes time enough, I would have it 
prevent y™ sending me any thing else, 
for I’m afraid my health will call me 
from the satisfaction of this place, to 
the more noisy pleasures (or rather 
conveniencys) of Epsom. I have a 
continual heat in the palms of my 
hands, which I believe those waters 
are better for than Tunbridge; I shall 
leave this place with great regrett, 
having never in my life been better 
pleased for the time. If I am necessi- 
tated to come away, it will be either 
the latter end of this week or be- 
ginning of the next. You need not 
take notice of it, for I would go to 
Epsom without being much seen in 
town. I should be glad if your occa- 
sions would give you leave to go thi- 
ther for a day or two. I am, D* Mr. 
Tonson, y* affectionate friend and ser- 
vant, W. ConGREVE. 


I thank you for giving my service 
to Dr. Hobbs. Pray repeat it, and to 
whom else you think it may be ac- 
ceptable. 


To Mr. Tonson att the Judges Head, in 
Chancery-lane, London. 





London, 
July 1, 1703. 

My having been at the Bath pre- 
vented my receiving your letter so 
soone as I shold have don had I been 
in town; and I was in hopes you 
would have been here before, but by 
your staying so much longer I hope 
you will doe your buisinesse effectually. 
1 shewd your letter to my Lord Hali- 
fax, and desired him to do you right 
to St Harry Furnes.* I hope the wea- 
ther will continue fair for y™ return, 
since it is changed so much for the bet- 
ter. Ithank you for the care and trouble 
you have taken about my linnen; 
1 coud wish for halfe a dozen a degree 
courser if y* time and leisure permits 
you. Your nephew told me of copies 
that were dispersed of the Pastoral, and 
likely to be printed; so we have 
thought fit to prevent ’em, and print it 


Dear Mr. Tonson, 





* Alderman of London, created a Ba- 


ronet in 1707. 
41 
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ourselves.* I believe Barn-elms wants 
you, and I long to see it; but don’t 
care to satisfie my curiosity before you 
come. My humble service to Mr. 
Addison. I am y*™ most faithfull and 
affectionately, § Wii™. CONGREVE. 


To Mr. Tonson, at Mr. Moor’s, the Eng- 
lish House, near the Fishmarket, Am- 
sterdam. 





Dear Mr. Tonson, 

My Kinsman Coll. Congreve desires 
by me that you would do him the 
favour to lend him my picture to have 
a copy taken of it. I am sure there 
will be great care taken of it. 

I am sorry I am not in town now 
you are, to have the pleasure of seeing 
you. I hope you are well. I am, 
with unalterable esteem and friend- 
ship, dear Jacob, ever yours, 

Wn. ConGRreve. 

August 8th, 1723. 





Letrer To Tonson, 
probably from Henrietta, Duchess 
of Marlborough ; and the picture Con- 
greve’s. (Note by Mr. Malone.) The 
Duchess was Congreve’s principal 
legatee, and erected his monument in 
Westminster Abbey. 


Sir, 

I know ’tis only the sett of those 
pictures that your uncle values, and 
not yt I would give the world for; 
therefore sure, except ’tis purely out 
of ill-nature, and having no re- 
spect for that picture, he would 
change with me for an originall one 
off Sir Godfrey Knellars, just the 
same size off the Kittcat ones. I wish 
this was in your power. I an, Sir, 
your humble Servant, 

Novem. y° 29th, 

1729. 


Mar.sorovucu. 





Famity or Dr. Donne. 


IN perusing ‘‘ honest Isaak’s”’ ad- 
mirable Life of Donne, the celebrated 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the genealogist 
will remark the singular omission of 
all mention of the Doctor’s children ; 
whose names even are not chronicled. 

We are merely informed that he 





* arr age near Putney, where Ton- 
son built his gallery for the pictures of 
the Kit-Cat Club. " 


was the father of twelve children, of 
whom six died in vita patris. Of the 
latter I have been able to discover one 
only—Lettice, buried at the church of 
St. Giles, Camberwell, on the 9th 
January, 1626.+ 

John, eldest son of the Dean, is not 
so well known but that some account 
may be here given of him. He was 
born about the year 1604, and is men- 
tioned in his father’s will (dated 13th 
Dec. 1630, and proved in the P. C. C. 
on the 5th April, in the following 
year), together with his brother and 
four sisters. He was educated at 
Westminster, and Christ church, Ox- 
ford, and afterwards, being LL.D. of 
Padua, was incorporated in the same 
degree at the former university, June 
30, 1638. Anthony & Wood has given 
a severe character of him in his Fasti 
Oxon. stating that ‘‘ he proved no 
better all his lifetime than an atheisti- 
cal buffoon, a banterer, and a person 
of over free thoughts: yet valued by 
Charles II.”” It is added that ‘‘ there 
is no doubt but he was a man of 
sense and parts.” He wrote several 
poetical trifles, some of which are 
enumerated in the Fasti (edit. Bliss), 
i. 503. He died in the winter of 
1662, and was buried near the 
standing dial in the yard at the west 
end of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
Whether he was married is not stated 
by any biographer ; but it is not im- 
probable he was the same John Donne 
who was matried to Mary Staples, at 
Camberwell church, 27 March, 1627. 

George Donne, second son of the 
Dean, was baptized May 9, 1605, at 
Camberwell, and is described in his 
father’s funeral certificate{ as Captain 
and Serjeant-Major of all the forces in 
the Isle of St. Christopher. He mar- 
ried, and had a daughter Margaret, 
baptized at Camberwell, March 22, 
1637-8. 

Constance, eldest daughter of the 
Dean, was married first to Edward 
Alleyne, Esq. founder of the College 
called ‘‘ God’s gift”? at Dulwich, and 
to him, whom she brought a marriage 
portion of 500/.§ she was united at 





+ Parish Register. 

~ Coll. Arm. I. 23, p. 39. 

§ Will of Dr. Donne. Alleyne’s name 
however does not appear here, being men- 
tioned only as her ‘* first husband.”’ 
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Camberwell Church, Dec. 3, 1623.* 
Her second husband was Samuel Har- 
vey, Esq. of Abury Hatch, Essex, 
grandson of Alderman Sir James, and 
nephew of Sir Sebastian Harvey. She 
was married to him also at Camber- 
well, June 24, 1630; and had issue 
three sons, John, Thomas, and James. 

Bridget and Margaret, the second 
and third daughters of the Dean, were 
unmarried at his death. The former 
married before Jan. 7, 1634, Thomas 
Gardiner, Esq. of Peckham,t whose pe- 
digree may be found in p. 15 of the third 
volume of the Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica, and had issue Robert, 
Frances, and Margaret. The latter had 
to her husband Sir William Bowles, 
and was mother of Margaret, the wife 
of Peter Scott, LL.D. Canon of Wind- 
sor.{ Elizabeth was the name of the 
Dean’s youngest daughter; but of her 
I have nothing to relate. 

The information 1 have collected is 
certainly of little value. 1 write only 
in the hope that, the subject being 
bruited, we may hear further on it 
from some other correspondent. The 
parish registers of Pirford and Mitcham 
in Surrey, and of St. Clement’s Danes, 
may give the baptismal notes of some 
of the Doctor’s children, and the 
burial entries of the five who died 
during the life of their mother. 

Camberwell. G. 5S. 8. 


Notices or Epw. Hannes, M.D. 


Edward Hannes, M.D. is mentioned 
in Gent. Mag. for last Nov. p. 463, 
as having published only one pamph- 
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let, an “‘ Account of the Dissection of 
the Duke of Northumberland.” Pre- 
fixed to Sydenham’s Schedula Monito- 
ria de Nove Febris Ingressu there is a 
Lyric Poem in Latin, addressed to him 
by Dr. Hannes, which possesses much 
more of poetical beauty than com- 
monly belongs to such laudatory effu- 
sions from partial friends. Sydenham 
cared but little for book learning, and 
held in contempt the dogmas of the 
school, and the antiquated methods of 
cure which had descended from physi- 
cian to physician, no discrimination 
being employed in determining their 
real value, and no examination entered 
into respecting their actual properties 
and use. Sydenham thought for him- 
self; and his acuteness in detecting 
symptoms, and thereby discovering the 
nature of the disease, and the most 
effectual method of administering suit~- 
able remedies, was admirable, and is 
well alluded to in the following lines : 


Sic te scientem non faciunt libri 
Et dogma pulchrum ; sed sapientia 
Enata rebus, mensque facti 
Experiens, animusque felix. 
Non mille plante, et multa domi vitra, 
Ignesque centum, aut hypothesis placens 
Prosunt medenti, vel coercent 
Seeva luis mala, seva febris ; 
Ni pectus adsit consilii potens, 
Ni plena rugis experientia, 
Ususque naturam secutus 
Quid faceret moneant in aurem. 
Indeed, the whole Poem will well 
repay the reader for the few minutes 
its perusal requires. 


B.S.G.S, “T\apavOparos. 





ARMS AND FAMILY OF CAVENDISH. 


Melford, Suffolk, 
Oct. 16. 

I SEND you a drawing of a piece 
of ancient sculpture recently disco- 
vered, which may probably throw 
some light on the history of a person 
known to fame, and certainly tends to 
prove the importance, at an early pe- 
tiod, of the noble family of Cavendish. 


Mr. Ursan, 


In the Archeologia, vol. ii. is a 
communication from the late Thomas 
Ruggles, Esq. respecting the early his- 
tory of the Cavendish family, as con- 
nected with the village of Cavendish 
in this county. After proving that 
the manor of Overhall in Cavendish 
passed in 1359 from the family of 
Odyngseles to Sir John Cavendish, 





* Parish Register. 


In the first volume of the current series of this work (p. 512) 


may be found a letter from the present writer, concerning the marriages of Alleyne. 
The funeral certificate mentioned in that letter as that of Donne’s eldest son, is an 


error, derived from Lysons. 


It records the death and burial of one John Dunne, 


of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, who died Jan. 21, 1619. 


t Funl. Certif. I. 24, p. 73. 
eldest child. 


The date here cited is that of the baptism of her 
t Inscription on the tomb of Dr. Scott, in Camberwell Church. 
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Chief Justice of the King’s Bench (who the eldest son of this marriage, died 
was beheaded at Bury St. Edmund’s_ seized of the manor of Cavendish- 
by Wat Tyler’s mob), and the advow- Overhall, about 1562. The shield, 
son and other lands in Cavendish, with the eyelet-hole, is of the shape 
from Sir John Clinton, in 1370, he used at the early period of his time, 
mentions that in a house ontheGreen and the initials ‘“‘ G. C.” cannot, I 
may be seen three stones, each about think, be applied to any other de- 
a foot square, having the arms of Ca- scendant of Thomas Cavendish and 
vendish quartered with ariother family. Alice Smith, unless we suppose the G 
I beg to observe that the other family is intended for ‘‘ Gulielmus,”’ the point 
is Smith, and the shields are stucco on which has arisen all the doubt and 
not stone. discussion respecting the writer of the 

In repairing this old house lately, Cardinal’s Life, the MS. being signed 
and converting it into several tene- by the author in several places ‘‘ G.C.” 
ments, the sculpture, of which I send In the recent edition by Mr. Singer, 
you a drawing, was found in front of of Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wol- 
a large chimney, within the house, sey, and the dissertation by the Rev. 
walled up with plaster; probably this Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. there reprint- 
chimney was the only part of the pre- ed, it is clearly proved that this George 
sent building which remained of the Cavendish was the Gentleman Usher 
mansion once occupied by the Ca- of Cardinal Wolsey, and his faithful 
vendishes. The carving is in alto- friend and historian, and not his 
relievo, on grey clunch stone, painted. younger and more fortunate brother, 
It is eight inches in thickness, in width Sir William, the immediate ancestor 
2 ft. Lin. and in height 2 ft., in excel- of the noble family of Cavendish. 
lent preservation, except the head of It is known that George Cavendish - 
one of the supporters, which is lost. married Margery Kemp (daughter of 
The arms are, Sable, three stag’s William Kemp, of Spain’s Hall in 
heads cabossed Argent, Cavendish, Essex, by Mary Colt his wife, sister 
quartering Arg. a chevron between to Jane, first wife of Sir Thomas More, 
three cross-crosslets Gu. Smith, and Lord Chancellor), and if the initials 
impaling Argent, a chevron between on the sculpture now discovered allude 
three mascles Gu. which I take to to him, he must have married into 
be Spring. The initials G. C. are another family, the arms of Kemp 
very visible in gilding, over the arms. being very different, and I think it 

Thomas Cavendish, Clerk of the probable that this shield was placed 
Pipe in the Exchequer, who died in in the mansion of George Cavendish, 
1524, married Alice, daughter and co- when he was a young man, and came 


heiress of John Smith, of Podbrook into possession of the estate as heir of 
Hall, in Cavendish, who bore the arms his father (1524), and this first wife 
probably dying young, is not mention- 


of Smith, asabove. George Cavendish, 














t 
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ed in the accounts of the family, not 
having left issue. It appears that 
Margery Kemp must have been his 
last wife, as he is said to have spent 
his latter days in the house of the 
Kemps. The arms impaled are those 
used by the Springs of Pakenham, in 
this county, who became Baronets, 
and were descended from Thomas 
Spring of Lavenham, who died 1486. 
Lavenham is about seven miles from 
Cavendish, and the Springs were very 
wealthy clothiers, and intermarried 
with the De Veres, Earls of Oxford. 
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The elegant scrolls over the arm's 
may have had the Cavendish motto of 
** Cavendo Tutus,” but it does not 
now appear, and I think that it may 
have been defaced by the thorough 
scrubbing given to the sculpture before 
I had an opportunity of examining it. 
Iam sure some of your readers will 
be glad to know that this relic is 
likely to be preserved by the most 
noble family whose ancestors un- 
doubtedly had it to garnish their hall 
centuries ago, 

Yours, &c. | RicHarp ALMACK. 





PROFESSOR HEEREN ON THE ANCIENT COMMERCE OF INDIA. 


The following treatise, by Professor Heeren of Gottingen, on the ancient 
trade with India, with which we have been kindly favoured by Sir Alexander 
Johnston, will afford; we think, some valuable hints which the scholar and tra- 
veller may alike pursue ; while the classical studies of the one, and the perso- 
nal discoveries of the other, will unite with success to the promotion of truth. 


Tue treatise of Professor Heeren laid 
before the Royal Society, was entitled 
**Conamina ad explicanda nonnulla 
Historie Mercature Antique capita.” 
It contained attempts to lay down the 
earliest traces of some branches of the 
commerce of antiquity, but by no 
means to give a connected account of 
them. The articles in question are all 
of Asiatic, and mostly Indian origin. 
They are the following :—rhubarb, 
beetle, opium, attar of roses, and 
shawl-wool, and its country. 

Rhubarb.—This inquiry arose from 
the very instructive treatise of Profes- 
sor C. Ritter in his Asia, (second 
book, B. I. S. 179—186,) out of which 
first some notices were extracted, in 
order to link the subsequent inquiry 
to it. The country of genuine rhu- 
barb is the high chain of mountains 
which separates China from Tangut 
or Coschotay, particularly the coun- 
try round about the Coco-nor-See— 
though it is also found in the Hima- 
laya, but not, as was formerly be- 
lieved, on Altai and in Siberia. 
There the inhabitants annually col- 
lect and dry the root, and send it 
in great packets to China, and from 
thence it is brought to Kachta. 

There is no doubt that rhubarb was 
knowninthe Roman Empire. The prin- 
cipal passage is in Ammian. Marcellin. 
XII. 18. “ Tanai vicinus Rha amnis 


(the Wolga) in cujus superciliis quedam 
vegetabilis ejusdem nominis gignitur 
radix, proficiens ad usus multiplices 
medelarum.” The only mistake arose 
from seeking the country of the root on 
the upper side of the Rha; where it was 
only brought by barbaras gentes, and 
from thence it came over the Caspian 
sea into the Roman empire. To this 
the author now limits his own inqui- 
ries—they turn upon a passage of the 
Periplus maris Erythree—at the con- 
clusion of this work, which was written 
by one Afrian, a merchant, probably 
of Alexandria, who trafficked in Indian 
goods, and himself visited India—only 
the Malabar coast, probably not the 
Coromandel coast, and certainly not 
the interior of the continent, about 
which he only communicates some 
traditions that must be considered as 
traditions only, and not observations. 
After he has spoken of the country of 
the Ganges, he goes to the conclusion 
of thetreatise, according to the emenda- 
tions of Salmasius (ad Solin. p. 754). 
«« Beyond this country tothenorth, lies, 
in thecountry of the Sinese, a large city 
called Thina, from whence the silk stuffs 
are brought to Barquaza, through Bac- 
tria, byland to Limyrica; it is not easy 
to reach this city of Thina, andthere are 
few that return thence. This country 
lies under the little bear, and should 
touch the end of the sea of Pontus and 
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the Caspian sea, where the lake Me- 
otis opens into the ocean. Every 
year, however, there comes to the 
confines of Thina a nation with ill- 
shapen bodies, broad faces, and flat 
noses—they are called Sesates, and 
are half wild—they come, however, 
with their wives and children, and carry 
great burthens in mats, that look as 
if they were platted with the vine— 
they remain in one place on the bor- 
der in the neighbourhood of Thina— 
they stay some days, and celebrate 
feasts, lying on their mats, and then 
go back again into the interior of 
their country; then come the people 
of Thina, take away their mats, and 
draw out of these mats threads that 
they call petras, and that they wind 
together in the shape of a ball—from 
this proceed the three kinds of mala- 
batturums ; out of thegreat,the hadros- 
phzrum ; out of the middling, the me- 
sopherum ; out of the little, the mi- 
crospherum, which are then brought 
to India.” From this passage clearly 
proceed the following results. ‘The 
beginning of it treats of a commerce 
that was carried on on the north- 
west side of China, by a people who 
belonged to the Mogul stem ; who, ac- 
cording to the description, were a no- 
madic people, who dwelt in the bor- 
dering part of Mongoley, in Tangut or 
Coschotay, and the neighbourhood of 
the Coco-nor-See, and who came from 
thence with an article of commerce in 
large bundles to the confines of China, 
where they held their market, and the 
market people of the city of Thina came 
to exchange the goods—all this applies 
itself to the rhubarb traffic. The city 
of Thina is the Chinese border-city, 
Sining, according to Pallas, the chief 
place of the rhubarb traffic, and 
still, according to the reports of the 
Jesuits, a large commercial city. The 
Sesates are the Tanguten inhabitants 
of the Coco-nor-See; they come with 
their bundles, but dare not pass the 
boundary, and must hold their market 
on the outside of the Great Wall. So 
it was, according to the testimony of 
Martini, in the seventeenth century. 
The ambassador who brought presents 
(according to the Chinese expression, 
tribute) to Pekin, alone dared to pro- 
ceed to the court; and during his 
journey, those who accompanied him 
found time to carry on their traffic. 


So it should appear that the descrip- 
tions of the place, (let'the reader cast 
a look on the position of the Coco-nor- 
See and the city of Sining upon a map,) 
of the people, of the transportation of 
the wares, and of the market, agree ; 
and that the name of the ware alone 
remains to be added; and here lies the 
difficulty—instead of rhubarb, mala- 
bathrum (that is beetle) is named in 
the last half of the passage. Now, 
however, it is known that beetle is 
the product of a hot climate, and could 
not possibly be brought from Mon- 
goley to China. This led the au- 
thor by his inquiries on India and 
its commerce, to the discovery that 
Arrian, who here merely repeats tra- 
ditions, but does not speak as an eye- 
witness, has confused the two ac- 
counts, and applied to beetle what was 
related to him of rhubarb ; this he shall 
consider to be the right explanation 
till a better (which Vincent has in 
vain in his commentaries attempted) 
be offered. The author did not suppose 
that rhubarb was the article, because 
accurate accounts of the arrangement of 
this branch of commerce were wanting 
to him. If the given explanation is ac- 
cepted, the roads of this traffic are suf- 
ficiently marked. One need not trou- 
ble oneself about the present road 
over Siberia, for Kiachta for a century 
past has been appointed as the place 
of traffic; the chief road is that 
through the middle of Asia, over the 
Caspian sea, and the Wolga or the 
Black-sea, already known to Ammian. 
Marcellinus; but the close of the pas- 
sage—which cannot be applied to 
beetle, that certainly never came to 
Europe as a ware—proves that also 
another road ran over Bactria to Ma- 
labar, which, now that we receive rhu- 
barb from the East Indies, will be 
needed again. The result of this in- 
quiry is, that the first half of the pas- 
sage of the Periplus must be thus ex- 
plained; of which the second, how- 
ever, refers to the beetle. 

Beetle. —'That beetle is the thing 
spoken of in the passage of the Periplus 
is certain; as there is no doubt that 
malabathrum (as already Salmasius ad 
Solin. p. 754, has proved, where also 
the other passages are collected,) is 
beetle. The best description we owe 
to Kampfer, in the Ameenitatibus Ex- 
oticis, p. 647: ‘ It consists of the beetle 
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leaf, in which'the piece of an areca- 
nut is mixed with some lime out of 
oyster and muscle shells, and so put 
into the mouth and chewed. Out of 
the beetle leaves, during the prepara- 
tion, the fibres that are hard and rough 
are first drawn to the leaf; the form of 
a little horn is then given, open at 
the bottom, and pointed at the top, 
which when the areca-nut is inserted 
is closed, and so chewed.” Not only 
the name, but also the preparation. 
will be given in our passage; they 
draw, it is said, the fibres first outof the 
leaves (vAdAa), roll these then toge- 
ther, and make little balls out of them ; 
the purified leaves are called betre, 
from which certainly the name mala- 
bathrum (betre of Malabar) is derived. 
There are three sorts of beetle, dis- 
tinguished by the above-mentioned 
names, that are given from the large- 
ness or the tenderness of the leaves, 
about which we have found no ex- 
planation in later writers. If itis now 
proved that the last half of the passage 
of Periplus treats of the beetle, so it 
follows that the use of the same was 
already commonly spread through In- 
dia. Whether it reached up to great 
antiquity, must, however, remain un- 
decided. In the Sanscrit writings that 
are known to us, there appears no 
distinct account of it; unless people 
will accept as an account of it, in the 
description of the great banquet in 
Ramajana, 1. p. 463, the dishes to 
chew that are mentioned among others. 

Opium.—Opium is nowso important 
an object of commerce in the East, par- 
ticularly through the importation to 
China from Bengal, which all the 
prohibitions of government could not 
hinder, (and when the monopoly of 
the East India Company ceases, will 
become yet more so,) that the inquiry 
about its origin becomes a matter 
of high interest. It is, it is true, now 
produced in many lands of south and 
middle Asia; but yet Bengal must be 
considered as the chief country of the 
same, where the poppy is cultivated, 
from which it is prepared in such 
immeasurable quantities. 

The earliest traces of it are perhaps 
to be found in the fragments which 
we have out of the Indica of Ctesias, 
partly in the extract of Photius, partly 
in separate citations, particularly from 
lian in his Historia Animalium. 


Beetle— Opium. 
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Ctesias, the contemporary of Xene- 
phon, lived, as is well known, as phy- 
sician in great consideration at the 
court of Artaxerxes II. whom he had 
cured of an illness. Of his writings 
the Indica are particularly important, 
as regards our inquiry. It is, how- 
ever, the more necessary to inform 
ourselves of the subject of this work, 
as in the following article it will be 
the source from which we draw ; it is, 
however, evidently nothing but a col- 
lection of traditions, which went all 
over India to the Persians, and in this 
point of view must it be considered. 
India, the neighbouring land to their 
empire, with which they stood in po- 
litical and commercial relations, was 
to them the land of marvels; and as 
it is the highest mountain-land 
of our earth, and is so rich in na- 
tural wonders, can we be surprised 
if these traditions are often pushed 
into fable? and can we hold Ctesias 
for an intentional inventor, if he re- 
peats them as he heard them? They 
certainly, however, may lead to im- 
portant historical explanations, if one 
is in a position to find out the truth 
in the tradition. This must then be our 
task. The fragment which in our opi- 
nion relates to opium, is found in the 
above-mentioned work of A®lian, b. 
iv. chapter 41. It is as follows :— 
“In India there is a sort of bird as 
big as the egg of a partridgé; it is of 
a yellow colour, and makes its nest on 
the mountains; the Indians call it 
(Stxatpov). If any one takes of the 
dung of these birds, so much as a 
grain of millet-seed, and in the morn- 
ing drinks it dissolved in water, he 
falls asleep, and must die in the even- 
ing. Poets, however, paint it as the 
sweetest and pleasantest death in the 
world; the Indians on that account 
place the greatest value on the posses- 
sion of the same, for they hold it in 
fact as an oblivion of evil; and thus 
the King of India sends it as one of 
the most costly presents to the Per- 
sian King, who treasures it as a 
preservative and preventative of in- 
curable ills in time of need; there- 
fore, among the Persians, no one pos- 
sesses it but the King and the King’s 
mother.” Now, is it opium that is 
treated of in this fragment? If it did 


not begin with the fabulous account of 
the bird’s dung, one would certainly, 
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without further argument, accede to 
the belief, because opium moderately 
enjoyed, puts one into an exalted 
and dream like state, but if taken in 
greater quantity, it will kill, as is 
well known. 

According to Kampfer’s description, 
the pod of the poppy is slit up, out 
of which slits the juice issues forth, 
hardens, and acquires a brown hue; 
it is then put into hot water, in a 
thin wooden vessel, so that the juice 
melts together, and out of it little 
balls or pills are prepared. This 
might well occasion the tradition of 
the bird’s dung; and yet there must 
be something historical at the bot- 
tom: but the extraordinary part of it 
is, that the kind of bird is so tho- 
roughly described, that there can be 
no mistake about it; it is as small as 
a partridge’s egg, and of a yellow co- 
lour, and this sort of bird is a native 
of India. In our system, the sartoria, 
or tailor-bird, is so called from the in- 
genious preparation of its little nest, 
which it makes out of two dry leaves 
sewn together. It is described and 
painted in Forster’s Zoologia Indica, 
Tab. VIII. ‘<Itis quite yellow, hardly 
three inches long; its eggs not much 
bigger than the ant’s eggs.”” Compare 
Gautier Schontius’ Voyage aux Indes, 
III. p. 581, which describes it as large 
as alargehazel-nut. Nowit isa known 
fact, that several of the small kinds of 
birds are very fond of, and greedily de- 
vour poppy-seed. Should this also be 
the case with the tati, which it will at 
least very probably be found to be, 
the legend would thus become suffi- 
ciently explained. That similar ac- 
counts also, not without historical 
foundation, are spread abroad about 
the cinnamon bird, is already known 
from Herodotus. As is customary—in 
order to secure their monopoly—people 
have endeavoured to conceal the origin 
of costly articles of commerce. Now, if 
in that passage opium is the thing spo- 
ken of, which may be received as true 
till a better explanation can be found, 
the following results are derived.— 
I. Itis an Indian production ; but has, 
however, spread itself over the rest of 
the East. Il. The country, properly 
speaking, of the same, is that part of 
India where it is cultivated in the 
greatest quantities—the lower Ganges 
countries, particularly Bahor. Here 


lay the chief city of the Indians of that 
time; Palibothra, the residence of 
their kings. In the age of Ctesias, 
the use of opium was well known ; ne- 
vertheless, not commonly diffused, as 
it is mentioned there as a great 
rarity. Certainly, however, it had 
not yet spread itself beyond India, as 
it was sent as something costly to the 
King of Persia, and preserved in his 
treasure-room. Equally from this, 
as also from other examples, is it clear 
that a friendly connection existed be- 
tween the Persian and Indian sove- 
reigns, because they sent each other 
presents; which again supposes em- 
bassies, and also renders commercial 
relations prebable. 

Attar of Roses.—From the coun- 
tries of the Ganges, turn we now 
to the celebrated Cashmer, which in 
fact is not watered by the Indus, but 
however by one of its neighbouring 
rivers, the Behut or Chelum, the 
Hydaspes of the ancients, to whose 
water-dominion it thus belongs. The 
question whether Cashmer was known 
in the Persian age, depends very much 
upon whether it is one and the same 
with Herodotus’s Caspatyrus ; which 
we should rather have doubted, but 
which is affirmatively demonstrated 
by Ritter, with whose opinion we wil- 
lingly coincide. Not only the country 
of Cashmer, but also its dominion, 
as of an important city, will be 
thereby understood. Without repeat- 
ing his geographical argument, we 
confirm it through the citation of its 
products, among which we first men- 
tion Attar of Roses. Jn the fragment 
of Ctesias, chap. 28, we read the fol- 
lowing—‘“‘ There is a tree in India as 
high as the cedar or cypress ; its leaves 
are like those of the palm, only some- 
thing broader; it grows like the male 
laurel, but bears no fruit. It is called 
in Indian, karpion, in Greek (uvpdpoda) 
rose-ointment; itishoweverrare. From 
it come drops of oil that are mixed 
with wool, and put in an alabaster 
box; the colour of it is deep red, 
and thick; it possesses, above all, the 
most delicious perfume ; it is said that 
the scent rises to the height of five 
stadia. The king, however, and his 
relations, alone possess it; but the 
king of India sends some of it to the 
kingof Persia. Ctesias himself has seen 
and smelt it; the smell is indescrib- 
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able, and surpasses all others.” That 
here attar of roses is the thing treated 
of, we learn by the name; it is a pro- 
duct of Cashmer, the rose of that 
place of a particular species, from 
which it is prepared, is celebrated 
throughout the east ; the costliness of 
this attar of roses that now comes 
from Persia, is also known to us, 
where, like gold, it is weighed by the 
drop. Whence, however, comes the 
false declaration, that it is obtained 
from a high tree? It is explained by 
what the British traveller, Forster, 
recounts of both the trees in the 
gardens of Cashmer ; “‘ the first is the 
Oriental platanus, that here reaches 
its greatest perfection, with silver- 
coloured bark, and pale green leaves, 
that resemble a flat hand; however, 
the celebrated rose from which the 
attar is made, bears the palm from all 
the othertrees.”” Can it appear strange, 
that standing near each other in the 
Royal gardens which Ctesias mentions, 
chap. 30, and also Forster visited, their 
products should be confounded? 

If, however, attar of roses be the 
thing here spoken of, great historical 
results may be derived. Cashmer had 
formerly its own kings, which also its 
annals lately made known to us con- 
firm. It was thus no Persian pro- 
vince, if even the Persian dominion 
could reach to its neighbourhood; but 
it maintained, however, a_ friendly 
connexion, since presents of attar of 
roses, and costly garments, as will 
become evident below, were sent to 
the Persian court. Probably there 
even came natives of Cashmer to 
Persia. Ctesias recounts, that he had 
seen there two women and five men, 
Indians, of a white colour—the clear 
complexions of the natives of Cashmer 
are known; and if presents were sent 
thence, it could hardly be otherwise 
than through the subjects of the King 
ofCashmer. Theroyal gardensof which 
Ctesias speaks, chap. 18, are also de- 
scribed by Bernier, the first modern 
traveller, who visited Cashmer in the 
suite of the Great Mogul Aureng Zeb, 
namely, the garden of the old kings, 
called Achiavel. Bernier mentions in 
the same, a remarkable spring that so 
strongly resembles that described by 
Ctesias, chap. 30, that one may hold it 
to be the same. ‘‘ The fountain,” says 
Ctesias, ‘‘ breaks forth out of a rock 
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with such power, that it flings again 
into the air whatever is thrown into 
it; the water is very cold, but beau- 
tiful, and gentlemen.and ladies of rank 
bathe in it for their health.”—** In the 
garden of the old kings of Cashmer,” 
says Bernier, ‘“ the most remarkable 
thing is a source that divides itself into 
many canals in the garden; it breaks 
out of the earth with such force, that 
one might rather call it a river than a 
spring; the water is uncommonly 
beautiful, but so cold, that one can 
hardly hold one’s hand in it.” Also, 
hot springs, which could hardly be 
wanting in so mountainous a country, 
are described by Ctesias as well as 
later travellers. 

Shawl-wool, and its counfry.—From 
Cashmer we now turn to the countries 
that touch it on the east, and which 
twenty-five years ago first began to 
emerge out of entire darkness. We 
owe this to the British discoverers who 
made their way here with a courage 
worthy of admiration. Captain Ra- 
per, Herbert, Webb, Hodgson, and 
lastly, in particular, the brothers Ge- 
rard and Moorcroft. Theaim of these 
travellers was to discover the sources 
of the Indus and Ganges, and of their 
neighbouring rivers the Sedledg and 
Jumna; this they accomplished. Ra- 
per and Webb, 1808, got to the 
sources of the Ganges; Moorcroft, 
1812, to those of the Indus and Sed- 
ledg; this led them to the parts of 
India in the interior of Himalaya, 
that are the most important to us. 
Their results are made known in the 
** Asiatic Researches,”’ particularly the 
volumes 12 and 15, and chiefly from 
those collected by Ritter, and accom- 
panied with an excellent map of Hi- 
malaya, without which our present 
inquiry would hardly have been suc- 
cessful. Our task is thus to compare 
the views of the ancients, especially 
Ctesias, with the accounts of the 
British travellers, and to try how 
far these can be cleared up in so 
doing. That the above remarks upon 
Ctesias are also of importance, is ob- 
vious ; the inquiry cannot limit itself 
to Cashmer, it must stretch to the 


sources of the Indus and Sedledg, 


for it is known that the shawl- wool, 

properly the fine wool of the buck (goat), 

if even it is worked in Cashmer, comes 

nevertheless from the far eastern lands. 
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It is these countries that are compre- 
hended in India itself, as the highest 
and farthest goal of the pilgrims under 
the name of the Holy Land, and on our 
usual maps, are called Little Thibet ; 
they reach from 30 to about 34 degrees 
N.E.; they are a high-lying mountain 
plain, from 12 to 14,000 feet above the 
sea, between the highest chains of Hi- 
malaya, which are nearly double the 
height of Mont Blanc, and upon the 
summits of which, unattainable to 
mortals, Maha Deo, with his court, 
reigns in his Kailas. They are bounded 
on the west and south by these chains; 
on the east, by those of Great Thibet, 
and reach on the north to the limits 
of Koten, in Badaghschan, on the 
southern border of Little Bucha- 
ria; they embrace with the countries 
of the Upper Indus and Sedledg, 
whose sources are found in them, 
also the yet independent land La- 
dakh, with its chief city Lé, the 
principal market-place of the shawl 
buck (goat) wool, where Moorcroft 
spent two years; and in the south, 
Gertope, the market of the fine sheep’s 
wool. In it, above the sources of the 
Indus, are found the holy lakes, Wa- 
pang and Harang, which, when the 
water is high, form, however, but one 
lake, more than twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, from which the Sedledg 


‘ springs—the holiest goal of the pil- 


grims who succeed in reaching it. 
Moorcroft is still the only European 
who has reached it, yet without 
daring to go round it. The dwellings 
of man do not extend to that high 
flat, and Gertope also is only a tent 
encampment in summer time, but it is 
the pasture-land for the bucks (goats) 
and sheep that yield the finest wool. 
Moorcroft saw them here, large and 
strong, in numerous herds, more than 
40,000 in number. Here also the 
wild horse and wild ass race about 
in flocks. It is also a land rich in 
gold, that might be obtained from the 
earth without much trouble. 

(To be continued.) 





New Kent-road, 
May 22. 

1 BEG to add a few words by way 
of P.S. to ‘‘ Londiniana, No. 1.,” in- 
serted in your last Magazine, p. 493. 
I there suggested that the fine collossal 
bronze head, inthe possession of John 
Newman, Esq., F.S.A., lately found 
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Deified Head of Hadrian, found in the Thames. (June, 


in the bed of the Thames, was pro- 
bably that of the Emperor Hadrian, 
represented as a divinity, probably 
Apollo. 

I had no intention of laying any 
stress of strong probability on the last 
conjecture, which might be in some 
degree combated by a beard being 
slightly indicated on the head; whereas 
Apollo, in reference to his juvenility, 
is represented in ancient statues and 
medals as a beardless young man. 
An experienced numismatist (Mr. 
Akerman) has informed me, that to 
this rule, however, there are some rare 
medallic exceptions. 

That the head is that of Hadrian is 
sufficiently attested by the resem- 
blance. According to Dion Cassius, he 
was the first of the Czsars who wore 
a beard. Spartian tells us that this 
was in consequence of certain blotches 
and scars which disfigured his face. 
Julian, in his Cesars, describes him 
as a man with a great beard, of a 
haughty demeanour, his eyes raised to 
the heavens, and of the most insatiable 
curiosity in all things, whether terres- 
trial, celestial, or infernal. Well, 
therefore, might Hadrian be found 
patronising the mysteries of Eleusis. 
That he was represented as a divinity 
in the Britannic province, his great 
works in that quarter render extremely 
probable. That he did not repudiate 
such honours is sufficiently evinced 
by the fact that, having finished the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, 
he dedicated therein an altar to him- 
self, perhaps in the assumed character 
of Serapis, who is designated by Ju- 
lian as the brother of Jupiter. It ap- 
pears, therefore, a shrewd and plau- 
sible conjecture of the gentleman 
whom I have mentioned before, that 
the head represents Serapis. In this 
I fully concur; and conclude, with 
some confidence, that it was dedicated 
Hapriano Serapipr, and that the 
remarkable cavity and depression on 
the top were for attaching to the figure 
the basket or measure, which, as an 
emblem of plenty, is always found on 
the head of that divinity. We are 
told, indeed, that when the temple of 
Serapis, at Alexandria, was demolished 
by the Emperor Theodosius, from a 
hole in the head of the idol (similar, 
1 suppose, to that in the bronze head 
from Londinium) issued a vast number 
of rats. A. J. K. 
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An Historical Essay on Architecture. 
By the late Thomas Hope. Jilus- 
trated from Drawings made by him 
in Italy and Germany. 8vo, pp. 561. 


HOW deeply is it to be regretted 
that a composition like the present, in 
which the history of one of the noblest 
of the fine arts is investigated with 
the research of the antiquary, the 
learning of the scholar, and the caution 
of the philosopher, and which at the 
same time displays in its language the 
elegance and refinement of the polished 
gentleman, should be a posthumous 
work! What a loss has the science ex- 
perienced in the death of one who, 
unfettered by the trammels of a profes- 
sional education, free from the preju- 
dices of the architect’s narrow school 
of instruction, and at the same time 
endued with a mind liberal and en- 
larged, is enabled to take the widest 
and most extended view of his subject ! 
By such men, and by such alone, can 
its remote history and origin be traced 
and developed. If the investigation 
be not aided by a mind so constituted, 
if it be not accompanied by an instinc- 
tive feeling of elegance and taste, the 
task of research will be idle and vain. 

The origin of architecture is to be 
sought in the wants which mankind, 
even in the most primeval state, must 
have experienced. “ In all regions men 
have felt the necessity of adding to the 
covering which is carried about the 
person, and which we call attire, an- 
other covering more extended, more 
detached, more stationary, for the 
purpose of ampler comfort and of 
greater security, and which might be 
able, with his body, to include such 
goods as he possessed.”’ The peculiar 
style and character of the buildings 
erected under the influence of this 
necessity, when not borrowed from 
another people, would be dependant 
upon and influenced by the contingen- 
cies of soil, atmosphere, and material, 
afforded by the local situation of the 
dwellings of the inventors. 

The several styles of the ancient 
world afford evidence of the truth of 
this proposition. When in the earliest 
ages some Tartar hordes roamed from 
the “ elevated and central plains of 


Asia,”’ and fixed their habitation in a 
more fertile country, changing their 
pastoral for an agricultural life, and 
adopting a stationary residence in 
lieu of the fragile tent of skins which 
had previously formed their temporary 
and only dwelling, when one branch of 
the wanderers was fixed in China, and 
a second in India, and we find them 
acting on the impulse to which their 
new wants and necessities gave birth; 
we see that in China, though their 
fixed habitations scarcely amount to 
architecture, the original tent remains 
in the form and disposition of the 
building to which it gave way, afford- 
ing to this day an evidence of the ori- 
ginal manners of the inhabitants ; not 
so, in the latter country, where the 
exchange of the “‘ cool heights of Thi- 
bet for the burning plains of Hindos- 
tan,”’ led the settlers to seek some re- 
treat from the sun’s rays; and to avert 
this inconvenience, they dug in the 
barren rocks, which surrounded the 
vast plains of their newly acquired 
possessions, habitations immoveable as 
the earth itself. ‘‘ Thus arose the 
stupendous excavations of the Bahar ; 
thus were formed, along the banks of 
the Ganges and the Barampooter, those 
cities of caves, of which some served 
as retreats for the living, while others 
were left as a receptacle for the dead.” 
But in time the population advanced 
into the plains, and they then became 
necessitated to raise, on the surface of 
the ground, the dwelling which, near 
the brow of the rock, they had dug 
out of its bowels; in this way arose 
the stationary habitation, the insu- 
lated building, but which, in its dark 
and cavern-like form, still partook of 
its model, the primeval excavation. 

The African tribes, descending in 
like manner from the mountains of 
Ethiopia to people the valley of 
Egypt, from similar operating causes, 
found it necessary to construct exca- 
vations; and their works, and the same 
train of circumstances, ended in the 
erection of the temple and the py- 
ramid. 

The existence of some general fea- 
tures in the buildings of Egypt and 
India have given rise to an opinion 















that the two styles were identical ; 
this is ably contested by our author. 
The general similarity in the cavern- 
like buildings of the two nations, he 
accounts for by the theory of their 
origin ; and this point being attained, 
the resemblance ceases. The great 
superiority, in detail, observable in the 
works of Egypt, over those of Hindos- 
tan, must be apparent to every one 
who has paid attention to the remains 
of these ancient nations. The appa- 
rent deficiency in the arts which the 
sameness of the Egyptian design indi- 
cates, is assigned by Mr. Hope to 
principles of religion and politics ; and 
he illustrates the theory by shewing, 
from existing examples, what the ge- 
nius of the Egyptian artist might have 
accomplished, if it had not been fet- 
tered by arbitrary rules. 

The architecture of Greece was 
also influenced by accidental circum- 
stances. The Scythian progenitors of 
this nation, fixing themselves in the 
forests of Dodona, naturally enough 
adopted the material which was nearest 
at hand; the erect trunk was the pa- 
rent of the column, the prostrate log 
the forerunner of the epistyle, and 
when, on the decrease of timber by the 
continued consumption of it, a neces- 
sity arose for the adoption of some 
other substance, and stone or marble 
was chosen, we still find the temples, 
even to the latest period of their ex- 
istence, preserving the form, and imi- 
tating the construction, of the primi- 
tive hut. 

Thus we see the original features of 
the earliest buildings preserved to the 
last stage of their existence ; the tent, 
the cave, and the hut, survive in the 
pagoda and the kiosk, the massy 
temples of Egypt, and the more elegant 
ones of Greece. 

We pass (from want of space) over 
the author’s view of the origin and 
growth of the Orders, and his sum- 
mary of the history of the arch. The 
latter important member of architec- 
ture led to an alteration in the consti- 
tuent and essential parts of the earlier 
buildings, so complete, that we trace 
no longer the simple prototypes, but 
enter into a wide field, in which the 
ingenuity of man appears to have ex- 
hausted itself, leaving to the moderns 
no room to invent, and reducing them 
to the grade of mere copyists. The 
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arch,—no where seen in Grecian build- 
ings, is the principal feature in those 
of Rome: the results arising from its 
introduction occupy the residue of 
the volume. A comprehensive view is 
taken by the author of the glorious 
structures of the Eternal City, the very 
shambles of which, in the eyes of mo- 
derns, might have passed for an am- 
phitheatre. 


‘* The buildings of the Romans distin- 
guished themselves from those of the 
Greeks by a feature less incidental, less 
vague, more universal, more character- 
istic, than any superiority of size and 
splendour, by the introduction of the 
arch, which the Greeks knew not, or if 
they knew, did not employ.’’—p. 59. 

A new era in the history of archi- 
tecture opens upon us, with this novel 
feature. To this we owe the archi- 
tecture of the middle ages, the style 
sacred to the uses of the most sublime 
religion, and to the elucidation of 
which Mr. Hope has dedicated so 
large a portion of his volume, in this 
respect showing how far his superior 
taste has outstripped so many of the 
puny writers on architecture, who en- 
sconced in pedantry can see nothing 
beautiful in any work of the middle 
ages, or can even condescend to exa- 
mine a structure which was not the 
work of a classical period. 

The introduction of the Christian 
religion, at first only by toleration, 
led to the necessity of obtaining build- 
ings for the purposes of worship. The 
temples remaining in the hands of the 
Pagans, could not be appropriated to 
that use ; and, even if no other difficulty 
had intervened, the want of space in 
the interior of the temple combining 
with the peculiar contempt which the 
early Christians felt for a structure de- 
secrated by heathen rites, would have 
rendered them unfit for their purposes. 
In this emergency a new class of 
buildings presented themselves: the 
halls attached to the palatial buildings 
of Rome afforded the very accommo- 
dation required by the new religion, 
and the new form of worship. The 
spacious rooms in which the magis- 
trate sate in public to administer and 
dispense the imperial laws ; the raised 
platform and elevated tribune; the 
accommodation afforded to the peo- 
ple attending the courts of law by the 
aisles and the transept, seemed so ad- 
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mirably adapted for the purposes of the 
new religion, that it is not surpris- 
ing that we should find the early pre- 
lates beseeching their great patron, 
the immortal Constantine, to surren- 
der them (at first perhaps only tempo- 
rarily) to the uses of the Church. At 
length the hall of justice became con- 
secrated to the service of religion, and 
that too without any change in its con- 
struction ; and so completely was it 
formed for the purpose, that it even 
became the model for all succeeding 
churches. The aisles still retained the 
people, classed by sexes ; the tribunal, 
without changing its name, received 
the altar; the Bishop sat in the same 
chair which accommodated the Judge, 
and the seats for the advocates re- 
ceived the singers and officiating clergy. 

“« For a long series of years churches 
continued to be built in the form of 
the original Basilica.”” Although the 
ancient architecture had been almost 
forgotten, and so little of classical work 
remained, that the new structures are 
characterized as resembling ‘ huge 
barns of the most splendid materials ;’’ 
they may atthe same time be described 
as ‘‘ huge barns which, from the sim- 
plicity, the distinctness, the magnifi- 
cence, the harmony of their component 
parts, had a grandeur which we in 
vain seek in the complicated architec- 
ture of modern churches.” 

The appearance of one of these ba- 
silicas, when occupied by the Chris- 
tian clergy, will be best understood 
by the following vivid description : 


‘‘ The early basilicas, generally little 
more than a patchwork of odd fragments, 
agreeing neither in material, colour, sub- 
stance, form, proportion, nor workman- 
ship, eked out, next to what was most 
elegant, by that which was most rude— 
they yet, through the simplicity of the 
general form, and the consistency of the 
general distribution, display a grandeur, 
produced neither by the last architecture 
of Pagan Rome, after it had, in that ar- 
chitecture, dismissed all its Grecian con- 
sistency; nor, above all, by what has 
been called the later restoration of that 
architecture, loaded with all the addi- 
tional extravagance of modern Italy. The 
long nave and aisles, divided by inter- 
mediate rows of insulated columns, in 
close array; the flight of steps, which 
often from each aisle, descended to the 
mysterious crypt or confession under- 
neath, where stood the tomb of the patron 
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saint, surrounded by a forest of pillars ; 
the wider and nobler flight, which led to 
the sanctuary, high raised above this 
crypt ; the altar of God in the centre of 
this choir, and directly over. this tomb, 
seen soaring in air from the very en- 
trance of the church, superbly canopied, 
and backed by a grand finishing absis, 
whose conch corresponded in its arch 
with that preceding the choir, and whose 
curve contained, theatrically disposed, 
the bishop’s throne, and the seats of the 
clergy ; gave to some of those basilicas 
an imposing appearance, such as St. 
Paul’s, and the first St. Peter’s at 
Rome, which even the new St. Peter’s 
itself, built at the expense of all Christ- 
endom, and with all the additional splen- 
dour of its dome, does not equal.”’— 
p- 113. 

After enumerating the principal 
churches of Rome, which are either 
entitled to rank as basilicas, or are 
built in the same form, the author 
notices the various others, both trans 
and cis-alpine, which arg constructed 
on the same plan, noticing the church 
of Melbourne, in Derbyshire, which 
dating in the seventh century, pre- 
serves a few scanty features of the 
ancient arrangement; and he might 
have adduced Chichester cathedral, 
which, of all the English churches 
alone, preserves in the nave the five 
aisles of the basilica; and Canter- 
bury, which, even now, preserves the 
chair of the bishop in its absis, and, 
of all the English churches, has alone 
the separate baptistery. 

From the consideration of the ar- 
chitecture of Rome, we are naturally 
led to the style of the buildings of 
her daughter city, imperial Byzan- 
tium, the rise and progress of whose 
architecture occupies a large section, 
and deservedly so, from the influence 
which, during a long period, it ex- 
ercised over the buildings of western 
Europe. The edifices erected under 
the dominion of this style, were dis- 
tinguished by a new feature in church- 
architecture, and this was the cupola. 
The builders of the eastern city, des- 
titute of any ancient materials, and 
having made a considerable progress 
in the art of vaulting, were enabled to 
cast over wider spaces bolder arches, 

‘* The long vaultless avenues of the 
Roman basilicas were suppressed; four 
pillars, situated at the angles of a vast 
square, whose sides were lengthened ex- 
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ternally into four shorter and equal 
naves, were made to support and to be 
connected by four arches, the spandrils 
between which, as they rose, converged, 
so as, towards the summit of the arches, 
to compose with these a circle, and this 
circle carried a cupola, which (not made, 
like that of the Pantheon at Rome, or 
that of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
to be supported by a cylinder inter- 
vening between it and the ground, but 
lifted high in air, over four prodigious 
yawning gaps,) was for the purpose of 
combining as much of lightness and co- 
hesion as possible with its great expanse, 
constructed of cylindrical jars, fitting 
into each other. Conchs, or semi-cu- 
polas, closing over the arches which sup- 
ported the centre dome, crowned the 
four naves, or branches of the cross; of 
these, the one that presented the prin- 
cipal entrance, was preceded by a porch 
or narthen; that opposite, formed the 
sanctuary ; while the two lateral mem- 
bers were divided in their height by an 
intermediate gallery, for the reception of 
the female congregation ; and these some- 
times again sprouted out into lesser ab- 
sides, crowned with semi-domes, or cha- 
pels surmounted by small cupolas ; 
arches thus rising over arches, and cu- 
polas over cupolas; we may say that all 
which, in the temples of Athens, had 
been straight, angular, and square, in 
the churches of Constantinople became 
curved and rounded; so that after the 
Romans had begun, by depriving the ar- 
chitecture of the prior Greeks of its con- 
sistency, the Christian Greeks them- 
selves obliterated every mark of the ar- 
chitecture of their heathen ancestors, 
still retained by the Romans, and made 
the ancient Grecian architecture owe its 
tinal annihilation to the same nation to 
which it had been indebted for its first 
birth.’’—p. 124. 


The new form introduced into the 
churches by the Byzantine architects, 
being that which is now styled the 
Greek cross, is to be found in many 
churches in Europe. As England bor- 
rowed chiefly, if not solely from 
Rome, little trace of it is likely to 
have reached us; but it would seem 
that the church built at Athelney 
by the great Alfred, partook of the 
Greek character. William of Malmes- 
bury, who describes this structure, 
says it was constructed in a new way 
of building, and that four piers firmly 
fixed in the ground supported the 
whole building, having four chancels 


of a circular form in its circum- 
ference. (Note, vide Bentham’s Ely 
introduction, p. 4.) Nothing can 
more plainly describe a church built 
in the form of a Greek cross, with 
absides, in exact conformity with Mr. 
Hope’s description of the early Greek 
churches. 

The detail of the Greeks, in process 
of time, became so corrupted, that all 
trace of their ancient architecture was 
lost, until at last it resolved itself into 
that picturesque style of building ap- 
parent in the modern mosques, for the 
faulty detail of which the Turks bear 
the discredit, although it is evident 
that they are not entitled to censure 
on that ground, having invariably em- 
ployed Greek architects. ‘In Sta 
Sophia, the capitals of the columns 
are a poor imitation of the Corinthian 
and its acanthus; in most Greek 
buildings, they became a still poorer 
squared block, with unmeaning scroll 
or basket work.’’ The same fondness 
for novelty which Jed to the formation 
of these graceless capitals, caused the 
form of the arch, at the whim of the 
builder, to be varied from the true se- 
Micircular in many ways; in some 
instances by the abutments being 
elongated below the chord; in others, 
by the adoption of the horse-shoe 
form; and in a third, by the intro- 
duction of the pointed. In truth, there 
seemed to be no fixed principle, every 
architect did that which was right in 
his own eyes. 

Before we proceed to the archi- 
tecture which in the highest degree 
influenced the buildings of the mid- 
dle ages, we will pause to follow the 
author through his consideration of 
the Christian symbols which appear 
in early works, in the outset entering 
our protest against the heathen de- 
rivation which is assigned to these 
simple, but in all cases appropriate 
emblems ; for we can never bring our- 
selves to believe that men who like 
the early Christians scorned the fire 
and the circus, who sought rather 
than avoided the crown of martyr- 
dom, could have been mean enough 
to veil under Pagan symbols the em- 
blems of their faith, merely to accom- 
modate the prejudices of their op- 
ponents. We shall have no difficulty 
in tracing every Christian symbol to 
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its legitimate source, the Sacred Vo- 
lume. 

We would first remark on the idea 
of across formed of acanthus leaves, 
being so formed for the purposes of 
concealment; surely it is more con- 
sonant with what we know of the 
first Christians, to attribute this form- 
ation entirely to a matter of taste, to 
the same cause which produced the 
flowered and foliated crosses of the 
fourteenth century. 

The ‘ genii,’ as Mr. Hope terms 
them, which are met with in early 
churches, sporting with the vine and 
ears of corn, have nothing whatever 
to do with either Bacchus or Ceres, 
however any small antiquarian or 
ignorant traveller may have been mis- 
led by them. The early Christian 
architects intended that every deco- 
ration of their sacred edifices should be 


emblematical of their holy faith, and © 


the vine and ears of corn most aptly 
represented the sacred emblems of the 
sacrament of the Eucharist; as such 
they have been introduced by Wren 
(whose propriety of decoration is un- 
rivalled) into his churches, leaving it to 
Chambers and his followers to set up 
bulls’ skulls and other absurd de- 
corations in Christian churches, where 
a bloodless sacrifice alone could be 
offered. Having disposed of Bac- 
chus and Ceres, we will now turn to 
the other emblems thus described, 
with their assumed parentage. 

‘¢ The palm-branch, which among hea- 
thens denoted worldly victories, was 
made among Christians, to mark the 
triumphs of the cross, and was wrested 
from the hands of heathen gods, to be 
placed in those of a saint or martyr ; 
Venus’s dove became the Holy Ghost ; 
Diana’s stag, the Christian soul thirsting 
for the living waters; Juno’s peacock, 
under the name of the phoenix, that soul 
after the resurrection; one evangelist 
was gifted with Jupiter’s eagle ; another 
with Cybele’s lion; and winged genii 
and Cupids became angels and cherubs.’’ 
—p.8, 152. 

The palm.may have been an ensign 
of victory among the Pagans, but the 
Christians used it not on that ground ; 
it was ‘ placed in the hands of the 
saint or martyr,” in reference to the 
palms which St. John actually saw 
in the hands of the glorified spi- 
rits of such saints and martyrs.* 








* Rev. ch. vii. v. 9. 
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Venus’s dove never did become the 
Holy Ghost, for the third person in 
the Sacred Trinity literally appeared 
under that very form for which the 
Scriptures themselves may be vouch- 
ed.¢ The stag was not Diana’s but 
David’s hart, “‘ panting after the water 
brooks,”’{ neither was the phoenix Ju- 
no’s peacock, but it was adopted in 
consequence of Clement, in his first 
epistle to the Corinthians, expressly 
naming this (as we now know it to 
be), fabled bird (but in the existence 
of which, and its reproduction from 
its own ashes, he then in common with 
the rest of the world, believed) as “‘a 
wonderful type of the resurrection.” 
It is not true that one evangelist was 
gifted with Jupiter’s eagle, nor ano- 
ther with Cybele’s lion: these sym- 
bols of the Evangelists are the very 
forms under which they are repre- 
sented in the visions which were vouch- 
safed to the prophet Ezekiel and to St. 
John.§ The Lamb is assigned by the 
author to the meek and faithful Chris- 
tian, and the Saviour is said to be re- 
presented under this form. Why he 
so appears is obvious. If the Baptist’s 
designation of him as the “ Lamb of 
God,” is not sufficient to vindicate 
the Christian origin of this emblem, 
let it be recollected that the Saviour in 
his glorified state, appears to St. John 
under the very form of this innocent 
creature. || 

We have now shown that the ‘ whole 
menagerie of sacred animals’ were 
not adopted by our Christians, from 
the influence of the mean and con- 
temptible motives with which they are 
charged, nor from mere caprice, but 
that they were really borrowed from 
the fountain of their religion, the sa- 
cred revelation. 

We do not think Mr. Hope would 
have made a wilful misstatement upon 
this point, but we fear he has rather 
inconsiderately followed the jeering 
assumptions of the Gibbon school, in- 
stead of judging for himself. 

But to return to the buildings from 
which this digression has somewhat 





+ And he saw the spirit of God de- 
scending like a Dove.—Matthew, ch. iii. 
v. 16. 

t Psalm xliii. 

§ Ch. i. v. 10; and Rev. ch. iv. v.7. 

|| In the midst stood a Lamb.—Reve- 
lation, ch. v. v. 6. 
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led us astray.—A new style at length 
arose, which is designated the Lom- 
bard architecture—a style more exten- 
sively diffused than any of the other 
modes of building of the middle ages, 
except the Pointed. Compounded of 
the elements of the older styles, bor- 
rowing from the Greeks the elevated 
cupola, and from the Latins the length- 
ened nave, it supplanted the popu- 
larity of its predecessors, and spread 
itself like wildfire. over Europe. In 
England it is better known by the 
names of Saxon and Norman, although 
it must be owned that here it assumed 
a character somewhat of its own; for, 
rejecting the cupola and complicated 
ranges of arches, and assuming a 
greater uniformity in its detail than 
in the edifices on the continent, the 
buildings of England may almost be 
said to form a class of themselves. 

The Lombard style was “‘ in part 
adopted from the more ancient Ro- 
man and Byzantine styles, in part dif- 
fering from both, neither resembling 
the Roman basilica nor the Greek 
cross and cupola ;”’ it is distinguished 
by the great number of arches, applied 
either for utility or ornament ;—by a 
multitude of small pillars, many of 
which were extremely lofty and 
slender, so as completely to warrant 
the description of Cassiodorus, which 
by some who are unacquainted with 
the Lombard architecture, has been 
either rejected as spurious, or sup- 
posed to apply to the Pointed style, 
which did not appear until many cen- 
turies after it was written. In its 
detail it evidently followed the Roman 
varieties of the three Orders, and it is 
to be observed that in the obvious imi- 
tation of the Corinthian capital, great 
boldness and elegance are displayed ; 
the general resemblance, however, was 
alone retained, the acanthus being 
supplanted by other leaves scarcely less 
graceful, as may be seen in the ca- 
thedral of Canterbury, and many 
other examples inEngland. It is un- 
necessary to particularize the charac- 
teristics of this style, which is well 
known to English antiquaries, further 
than to observe that in the early ex- 
amples on the continent are to be 
found all the ornaments and architec- 
tural detail which distinguish the 
buildings that we are in the habit 
of styling Norman. 
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In England, however, a remove 
still further from Rome and Byzan- 
tium was made in consequence of our 
native architects aiming at the con- 
struction of their own designs ; hence 
the English examples of this style 
do not exist so fully in our cathedrals 
and larger churches, as they are to 
be sought in a smaller and more ob- 
scure Class of buildings, in the towers 
of Earls Barton, of Barton on Humber, 
Brixworth, and many others, which 
shew, in the angular or pediment- 
formed openings, and in many other 
particulars, the genuine features of the 
early Lombard style; and at Somp- 
ting, in Sussex, we see the church 
tower is finished with gables over the 
four elevations of its walls, bearing on 
their conjoined summits a dwarfish 
spire ; a very common feature in Lom- 
bardic churches, but which is to be 
seen in no other example in this coun- 
try; and in no one class of buildings 
do we tind more perfect remains of the 
Byzantine corruptions of Roman ar- 
chitecture than in the round towers of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, decidedly the 
oldest specimens of church architec- 
ture in this country, of which a very 
few have been altered or rebuilt in the 
later Pointed style. 

From all that we see or hear upon 
this style, it appears evident that the 
circular architecture of England, with 
the Byzantine, Lombardic, and many 
other species which arose on the de- 
cline of Rome, are, in fact, but imita- 
tions, as near as the builders could 
make them, of the parent stock—some 
are more removed than others from 
the original standard, but all retain 
sufficient of the features of the proto- 
type to shew a common parentage. 
In St. Alban’s is witnessed a close 
imitation of the finest Roman architec- 
ture; in Romsey, Norwich, and Dur- 
ham, we see more of the Lombardic 
character. 

The architects of the earliest edifices 
in England acquired their knowledge of 
building in Rome. The masonic bo- 
dies, the sole builders of the middle 
ages, issued from the same source; 
hence it is that so much of Lombard 
architecture and so little of Byzantine 
appears in our buildings: and in pro- 
cessof time, as our native architects 
joined the lodges of the Masons, and 
so became acquainted with their mode 
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of building, they endeavoured to in- 
vent and improve upon.their common 
model, and from this cause resulted 
the peculiar character which is stamp- 
ed upon English buildings—a charac- 
ter which distinguishes them greatly 
from the continental specimens, and 
may almost be said to bestow upon 
them somewhat the character of an 
independent style. 

The Pointed arch is attributed by 


the author to a formation from the. 


disjecta membra of the round, induced 
by mere local circumstances of expe- 
diency and whim, or even accident. 
in churches in other respects round- 
headed, some arches which were ne- 
cessarily compressed are pointed ; and 
he instances St. German des Prés at 
Paris, in the choir of which, finished 
before 1014, the round east end is 
composed of five narrow pointed 
arches, and at St. Denis the cathedral, 
whose crypt is supposed to be of the 
time of Charlemagne, and at any rate 
preceding the era of the regular 
pointed architecture, has arches com- 
pressed in their latitude, and pointed 
at the summit. Numerous ancient 
Pointed arches are also noticed, inter- 
mixed with round ones, in various 
Lombard buildings, at first introduced 
as an expedient, and in places of little 
consequence, to be avoided where 
there was room for others: “ until 
that much latter period, when the pe- 
culiar properties of the Pointed style 
caused it to be considered as an ad- 
junct preferable to all others.” From 
the very important station the pointed 
arch at first held, and the merely ca- 
pricious use which was then made of 
it, ‘* the question of its origin would 
be as difficult to solve as it is unim- 
portant.”—p. 318. 

Equally involved in doubt with the 
origin, is the country which produced 
the Pointed style, and these doubts 
will probably never be cleared up. 
The Roman style we have seen led 
the way to the Byzantine and Lom- 
bard architecture. After the latter had 
been formed and was in operation, a 
particularly formed arch, one out of 
many shapes which had arisen upon 
the depravity of the circular, was cho- 
sen as the leading feature in a style 
still more novel. At its first appear- 
ance it possessed an ubiquity of cha- 
racter. It is found in all parts; and as 

Gent, Mac, Vot. III, 
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it no where appeared in a state of per- 
fection and completeness, it is natu- 
ral to conclude that the date and lo- 
cality of its origin will remain enve- 
loped in doubt and obscurity. 

After very summarily dismissing the 
claims of England to the honour of 
being the parent soil, and having in- 
vestigated those of other countries of 
Europe, the author gives the prefer- 
ence to Germany. “I believe it (the 
Pointed style) to be the property of 
the Germans ;” and it must be owned, 
that the most majestic and colossal 
specimens of this architecture are to be 
found there. 

Some elucidation of the obscure 
points on the history of Pointed ar- 
chitecture may probably be made, if 
the lapse of time should bring to light, 
from the obscurity of some monastic 
library, the original designs of the 
architects of those wonderful piles, the 
cathedrals of the middleages. A faint 
hope may be entertained that some of 
them are still in existence. 


‘¢ Of the designs for the principal mo- 
numents whose history I have here 
sketched, as executed or intended, few or 
no traces have been left; because the ar- 
chitects, the Freemasons, carefully con- 
cealed them from the public eye; and 
probably, when suppressed, destroyed, in- 
stead of teaching them to others. Some, 
however, have been recently discovered 
among the archives of German monas- 
teries, which show the deep science and 
the long foresight, and the complicated 
calculations, employed at their execu- 
tion.’’—p. 463. 


We have not space to investigate 
with our author the causes of the 
decline of the Pointed style, or to 
travel with him over the period ex- 
tending from its downfall to that 
which we now affectedly call the re- 
vival of the ancient architecture. 

The treatise was doubtless intended 
for publication; but the lamented 
death of the author has unhappily 
caused his work to be left in an in- 
complete state. This is evident from 
the brevity of some of the chapters 
and the incompleteness of others ; for 
instance, the chapter on Lombard 
civic architecture is less than a single 
page, and that on the doors of churches 
only contains twelve lines. The illus- 
trations, ninety-seven in number, are 
not referred to in the body - the work, 
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and as they only compose a very small 
portion of the curious edifices noticed 
by the author in, illustration of his 
positions, it is evident that this part of 
his design is incomplete. 

A few corrections would doubtless 
have been made if the author had re- 
vised the work before printing. The 
church of St. Vitale, at Ravenna, is 
said to be “ round without though 
octagon within:” though both the 
plan and perspective view show it to 
be an octagon, both in its interior and 
outside forms. 

The plates are generally elevations, 
with some plans and details; no scale 
is appended, to give an idea of the 
dimensions, nor any section to mark 
the sinkings and swellings of the 
mouldings; still there is much va- 
luable information in the mass of do- 
cumentary evidence which has been 
thus adduced upon the Byzantine, 
Lombard, and Pointed styles. They 
are executed in outline, and afford 
very good ideas of the buildings repre- 
sented. It is curious to trace the 
many examples of what we style Nor- 
man detail. The Church of St. Ciri- 
aco at Ancona has a circular doorway 
of receding arches, with no less than 
six columns attached to each jamb; 
the style is grander than perhaps any 
example here, and is remarkable in 
the inner or arch of entrance being 
pointed. 

St. Gereon, at Cologne, a very an- 
cient church, has a column with the 
honeysuckle ornament, exactly re- 
sembling examples in the crypt at 
York. 

The ‘ Palazzo Publico’ at Piacenza, 
has pointed arches on the first story, 
with circular ones in the second, of 
which we have a parallel at Malms- 
bury. 

St. Francisco at Pavia has its front 
covered with chequer work, like many 
of the Suffolk towers; and the facade 
shows a very singular admixture of 
Norman and Pointed work, the doors, 
showing a kind of kneed lentil, of 
which some few rare examples are to 
be found in England. 

Having occupied so much space by 
the consideration of the author’s theo- 
ries, we have only room for a few mis- 
cellaneous extracts : 


Sepulchral Monuments. 
“¢ At Ravenna, and at Ravenna alone, 
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the greatest proportion of the numerous 
tombs of an early date still preserved, 
display, perhaps, in imitation of a style 
prevailing at the same period in Constan- 
tinople, a form quite peculiar, beheld no- 
where else, namely, that of a large coffer, 
with a convex top or lid. Of this form is 
the tomb of the Emperor Honorius, in 
the same church of San Nazareo and 
Celso, with that of his sister Placidia.’’— 
p. 206. 


The inscription on the plate states 
this tomb to be at Rome. We men- 
tion it to adduce an instance of the 
same form existing in this country, in 
a fragment of an ancient tomb, now or 
formerly at Dewsbury, which in form 
and in the tegulated lid closely re- 
sembles that of the imperial sarco- 
phagus. Whether it exists now we 
cannot say. So little care is taken of 
ancient works in this kingdom, that, 
first rejected from the church and 
thrown as lumber into a garden, it 
may since have helped to macadamize 
a road. 

The nimbus which encircles the head 
of saints and glorified personages, is 
assigned by the author to a very un- 
dignified origin. 

‘“‘ The pagan fashion of protecting the 
heads of deities, often, even in temples, 
exposed to the outer air, from the insults 
of birds, each by a metal discus, had by 
degrees so associated with this head- 
piece an idea of dignity, that the 
Christians adopted the form, in order to 
mark, even in painting, the character of 
saintship.’’—p. 173. 

We have in England instances of 
cathedral churches containing paro- 
chial ones within their walls. 


‘© In some of the cathedrals in Ger- 
many, such as Mayence, Worms, Ophen- 
heim, and others, which, besides an 
altar and a choir for the parish, required 
another for the chapter, there is no 
entrance at the west-end, but only at the 
side; and while one choir and altar and 
absis is at the east, the other choir, and 
altar and absis, is at the west end.’ 
p. 273.” 


With another short extract we must 
close—unwillingly, it is true—our no- 
tice of this excellent work. 


‘“* At Ravenna the steeples may, per- 
haps, have been imitated from those at 
Constantinople ; for they are all round, 
as the minarets of that city are to this 
day, or rather all cylindrical, and like a 
tube of equal diameter from top to bot- 
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tom: and all articulated, or shewing ex- 
ternal spring courses, marking every 
higher internal floor; some of these 
stories offering single round-arched win- 
dows, others clusters of two or three. 
Low roofs cover their tops.’’—p, 277. 


This peculiarity is remarkable and 
interesting to the English reader, as 
it closely agrees with the style of the 
English round towers. We have else- 
where observed, that they are among 
the most ancient relics in this country ; 
their Byzantine origin, judging from 
the above extract, seems more than 
probable. 

We now reluctantly close this 
agreeable work. We have devoted a 
large space to its consideration, and 
we may in conclusion safely charac- 
terize it as the most comprehensive 
elucidation of the architecture of the 
middle ages which has ever appeared 
in this country. What a work might 
have been produced, if the author had 
been enabled to complete the sketch 
which he has drawn with such a 
masterly hand! 


The Descent into Hell, &c. ByJ.A. 
Heraud. 


WE do not know that we can sa- 
tisfy either the author of this poem, 
or the public, by any reflections we 
can make on it; we cannot satisfy the 
author’s wishes, because we must in- 
timate very many defects in the work; 
nor can we approve our judgment to 
the general reader, because, whatever 
we may say of the genius of the poet, 
and the high qualities found in his 
volume, we are sure that it will never 
be popular, and that very few will be 
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found able to sound the depths of its 
poetical wisdom, or willing to excuse 
some failings, for the sake of its great 
and undeniable beauties.* 

We do not approve the choice of 
subject—the Descent of Christ into 
Hell; for it is one that most reluctantly 
would admit any addition or decora- 
tion, and is of a character so awful 
and mysterious, as to reject those 
graces which would afford the variety 
necessary to the poetic fable. To pre- 
serve the proper feeling, to collect the 
necessary materials, to produce the 
intended effect, the poet must avail 
himself as much as possible of the re- 
vealed truths and the language of the 
divine revelation: but the language of 
Scripture can seldom be altered with 
advantage: its sublimity is impaired 
as its simplicity is destroyed: and 
consequently, its briefdescriptions, and 
its concise appropriate language, will 
only be weakened even by the most 
eloquent additions. Again, we look 
with such a becoming reverence on its 
very confined revelations, and affix to 
them a character so sacred and unap- 
proachable, that we cannot consent to 
see them expanded with fictitious in- 
ventions, or even their outline filled 
up with what might be called probable 
materials. Into this difficulty Mr. 
Heraud’s choice of a subject has led 
him to its very full extent; and so 
unconquerable do we conceive it to 
be, that we should advise him to re- 
linquish any further design of altera- 
tion or improvement in the work, and 
to apply to one in which his fine in- 
vention, his poetical conception, his 
imagination and picturesque powers, 
may have scope enough to display 








* We advise Mr. Heraud, as he would keep unimpaired the dignity of his own 
genius, to omit the opinions of the press on his poem. ‘ Non tali auxilio, nec defen- 
soribus istis,’ &c. for the absurdity of them is beyond the bounds of all patience ; nor 
is a poem, worthy of a son of Milton, to be supported by the fiat of the Morning Post 
and La Belle Assemblée. One Magazine says, ‘ it has as fine lines as Milton,’ as if 
Milton was to be judged by dines, or as if many Grub-street poems had not some lines 
as good as some of Milton’s. Milton has very few fine dines, his beauty is in passages. 
Another says, ‘ the author is a consummate master of the art of poetry ;’ and then 
adds, ‘ he is a laborious imitator.’ Another calls it a ‘ true poem ;’ another, ‘ by a true 
poet ;’ and says, ‘ each line is clothed in nervous, forcible, and eloquent language ;’ 
and if so, we take on us to say, no true poem ever could be made of such lines. 
Another says, ‘ this poem will make no slight noise in the world ;’ indeed, so did 
Erasmus Darwin, and Stephen Duck, cum multis aliis. The Morning Post says of 


‘ The Judgment of the Flood,’ ‘ in every sentence is a grand idea ;’ this we suppose 
the critic thought the highest praise ; while the Brighton Herald says, ‘ the descrip- 
tion of the animals in it, is a complete Naturalist’s Library!!! 
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themselves unrestrained by anything 
but the salutary regulations of judg- 
ment and taste. It is in vain to al- 
lege the authority of Milton, who has 
expanded a few lines of Genesis into 
the noblest of all poems. There is 
nothing in the minute description of 
Paradise, or the beautiful and fanciful 
discourses of Adam or Eve, that is 
revolting to us. In the account of 
the fallen angels, in the impieties and 
blasphemies which filled the penal 
chambers of darkness and woe, and 
in the blast of the infernal trumpet, 
there is often an impropriety which 
even Milton could not overcome ; and 
the conversation between the persons 
of the Godhead would have been of 
invincible difficulty to form, had not 
Milton’s Arian principles of the Son’s 
inferiority, so much reduced them. 
We are sure, however, even granting 
Milton’s success, that Mr. Heraud’s 
logical mind would not persuade him, 
that, because the greatest poet has 
come triumphant out of considerable 
embarrassment of subject, he should 
voluntarily plunge into still greater 
with the hopes of like success; and 
we consider Mr. Lockhart’s letter to 
him to be as distinguished by its good 
sense, and sound criticism, as it is by 
its generous and kind feeling. There 
is also a want of faet, of story, of pro- 
gressive narrative, of imagery, of 
change of subject, of anecdote in this 
poem, all attributable to the same 
cause; that cannot be said of Dante, 
or of Milton, or Klopstock. There is 
also too abstruse and metaphysical a 
cast of thought and argument per- 
vading the whole, for any but the very 
intelligent and learned reader; perhaps 
a too expanded rhetoric, an amplifica- 
tion of language, like some of the ob- 
scurer passages in Coleridge’s philo- 
sophical reveries; and after all, there 
is an occasional want of finish,—ex- 
pressions that good taste would not ap- 
prove, and the mixture of the simplest 
expressions of Scripture, with the rich 
and almost redundant language that 
overflows them on either side. 


As for instance, p. 117, 


——- Salvation on his way attends 

‘ As promis’d to thee in the days of old; 

He cometh to thee riding on an ass, 

Whose natural back man never yet con- 
trol’d, 

A palfrey unprofan’ d. 
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Again, 

And Lebanon, and Sirion before thee, 
Skip like a calf, and like an unicorn 
In youth transilient, and by nature free. 

Again, 

Fear not, for lo! good tidings I do bear, 
Great joy, that shall to every people be, 

For on this day, the whitest of the year, 
In David’s city is born UNTO YE 

A Saviour, &e. 

Sach, to our mind, appear the defects 
of this work; and as theresult, they cast 
aheaviness on the whole, notwithstand- 
ing its particular beauties,andthe vigour 
of the poetical conception. We have 
spoken certainly in language differing 
from ‘‘ the opinions of the press ;” 
but we are certain with feelings no 
less favourable to Mr. Heraud, from 
judgment formed with care, after re- 
peated perusal; and we therefore hope 
that our praise will derive some value 
from its not being without discrimina- 
tion. We anticipate great things from 
him hereafter; there is a vigour of 
thought, an extent of knowledge, a 
true poetical sensibility, and a very 
eloquent command of language, which 
stamp him as a genuine son of Apollo; 
and when his divine afflatus becomes 
mixed with a little common air, it will 
bear him aloft in those middle regions 
most favourable to his flight, and not 
inaccessible to mortal eye. For the 
choice of his metre, we have not much 
to say. He has managed it extremely 
well; but we doubt whether it will be- 
come much naturalised among us, as 
it does not offer sufficient advantages 
to supersede those which have been 
long familiar. The four first lines are 
nothing but the old Elegiac quatraine 
(which perhaps might be improved by 
its stanzas being allowed to run into 
each other), and the want of a certain 
close in the last lines to sense and 
sound, we think is felt: and which in 
blank verse is given by the tune gra- 
dually winding up to its diapason and 
termination. 

We would not willingly leave such 
a poem as this, without some extracts 
that would justify our opinions, and 
also do honour to the writer’s talents; 
but being pressed for space, we must 
content ourselves with referring to a 
passage, which we think much liable 
to the observation we made on the 
hazard of filling up parts of the sacred 
narrative, which authentic history has 
passed in a close abridgment. 
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We will fairly inform Mr. Heraud 
that we neither Jike the design nor the 
filling up of the passage, in which the 
Virgin, after the Crucifixion, makes a 
long harangue, that appears to us most 
strange and unnatural. Could the 
Virgin-mother thus discourse, when her 
heart was pierced with sorrow, and the 
iron had entered into her soul, and her 
divine Son was yet upon the cross? 
We are now writing beside Caracci’s 
fine and well-known picture of the 
same awful subject; and we feel that 
the painter is far more faithful to na- 
ture than the poet, in expressing the 
unutterable woe. Again, the unknown 
stranger whom she addresses turns 
out to be the prophet Isaiah, and con- 
sequently his account of himself is a 
fiction. Again, there are some parts 
not sufficiently finished, and words 
introduced for the sake of the rhyme, 
which, but for that necessity, never 
would have been suffered, as, in the 
speech of Death, 


Lo! hungry Chaos yawneth to resorb 
Into his void immeasurable womb 
The breathing universe. Ready, my barb! 


The first time Death’s pale horse 
was ever called his barb! Really, 
‘ ready my Suffolk Punch,’ would have 
been quite as endurable. 

Again, p. 114, 

With sorrow him we lov’d, we sought in 
vain, 

Thenin the Temple found him sitting there 

Amid the Doctors, in debate of pain. 

Again, p. 119, 

The matters of the law of gravest power 

Omit ye—judgment—mercy—faith—and 
dole 

The petty tithe of your external dower, 

Not those omit—nor these—but pay the 
whole. 

And p. 175, 

The good die young, yet have not liv’d in 
vain ; 

For wisdom is the grey hair unto men; 

A spotless life, old age—how great their 
gain! 

Nor do we like such expressions as 
‘ Parcheth with cold the flakier air ;’ 
which indeed we do not understand. 
Nor ‘ Halcyon and hallowed be the 
haunt, oh! Son of Man.’ ‘ Hallowed 
and haleyon be thy haunt,’ &c. 

Such are some of the more promi- 
nent defects of this work. It is alto- 
gether too abstract and melaphusical ; 
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there is a want of repose in its man- 
ner, and of variety in its subject. It 
is deficient in simplicity, in pleasing 
incident, in gentleness and tenderness, 
and its descriptions are wanting in 
precision and just colouring. On the 
other hand, there is throughout a bold 
and flowing eloquence, a majesty of 
language in the best parts, a high, 
severe cast of thought, with something 
too much of a scholastic subtlety for 
general approbation. Mr. Heraud 
has printed a letter which he received 
from Mr. Wordsworth, saying, ‘‘ great 
poems cannot be cast into a mould. 
Homer’s certainly was not.” With re- 
gard to the poems that pass under the 
name of Homeric, no doubt can now 
be entertained that they were the pro- 
duction of different* persons, at dif- 
ferent periods of time. The Iliad was 
the grand national poem of Greece ; 
that, like the great national temple of 
modern Rome, was built by successive 
architects, upon a general plan, sub- 
ject to the deviations which each con- 
sidered would lead to improvement. 
As to other great poems, as those 
of Virgil, Tasso, and Milton, the only 
mould in which they were formed was 
such as strong sense, and poetic feel- 
ing, and knowledge of poetic art would 
make ; certainly they were not shaped 
and fashioned after the rules of criti- 
cism, or referred to any particular 
standard of imitation. True genius 
makes itsown laws, and breaks through 
them as it wills; but when it does 
violate them, it is only to attain its 
end more securely, by the occasional 
deviation. The poems of Spenser and 
Ariosto, may be mentioned as those 
most capricious, irregular, and unfi- 
nished in form, or having not been 
made in a mould; and we venture to 
say, that they are defective therefore 
intheir structure, (perhaps Mr. Words- 
worth’s own poem of the Excursion 
might also come into the same class,) 
and defective, because their irregula- 
rity has diminished the degree of sa- 
tisfaction and delight they would have 
imparted. We want no moulds made 
by Aristotle, or Bossu, or Rapin, or 
even by Schlegel or Lessing; but we 





* Professor Thiersch, the great Ho- 
meric scholar, has, it is said, detected at 
least the language of three different pe- 
riods of time in Homer. 
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consider the judicious design of a poem 
to be a great constituent of its value 
and its success ; the proportion of its 
parts, the distribution of its materials; 
the due arrangement of its subject: 
all this is of much consequence, and 
is agreeable to our feelings, our judg- 
ment, and our taste. ‘‘ Give me a 
good outline,’”’ said Annibal Caracci, 
*‘and put bricks into the middle ;” 
which we thus alter for the poet’s 
guidance :—‘ Give me a good outline, 
and having formed that, put the most 
valuable materials you have into it ;’ 
the judicious disposal will increase 
their beauty; and the lustre of the 
gems will be increased by the elegance 
of the setting. 





History of the Foundations in Manches- 
ter of Christ’s College, Chetham’s 
Hospital, and the Free Grammar 
School. 3 vols. 4to. 


THIS is a very elaborate and excel- 
lent work, combining the utmost mi- 
nuteness of detail, necessary in local 
histories, and accuracy and extent of 
research, with a history of events of 
general importance, and linking them to 
the important occurrences of history : 
while many very interesting biogra- 
phical notices are dispersed thoughout. 
This work is founded on the collections 
of the Rev. G. Greswell, Schoolmaster 
of the Chetham institution, who was 
for several years employed in collect- 
ing materials for the History of Man- 
chester; but as his materials were 
found to be too imperfect to publish, 
Dr. Hibbert of Edinburgh undertook 
the task of remodelling them. In the 
history of the Wardens of Manchester, 
Mr. Hollingsworth’s manuscripts are 
pursued as the chief text: Mr. Palmer 
has given a very luminous and excel- 
lent account of the architecture of the 
collegiate church; and Mr. W. R. 
Whatton, F.S.A. has completed the 
work, by the history of the School. 
No trouble or expense seems to have 
been spared by the publishers in mak- 
ing their work both copious and ex- 
act: the typography is handsome, and 
the plates well executed. The chief 
share of the work is undoubtedly Dr. 
Hibbert’s; and the library of Mr. 
Heywood of Swinton Lodge was the 
ample repository of his richest mate- 
rials. Those relating to the events of 
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Manchester during the grand Rebellion, 
are of the greatest interest ; indeed the 
annals of the Presbyterian church of 
Manchester, will form a curious part 
of the general history of these times 
in all future accounts. The History of 
the School in the third volume contains 
an account of many very celebrated 
men and eminent scholars who were 
educated there ; we could have wished 
a more full and detailed biography of 
such persons as Cyril Jackson, Dr. 
Ogden, Dr. Winstanley, &c. especially 
as with a little research, some curious 
materials would not have been want- 
ing. But, on the whole, we must do 
justice to the very satisfactory manner 
in which the various parts of the 
work are executed. To those inte- 
rested by connexion of family, or 
proximity of residence with Manches- 
ter, it will be a store-house of informa- 
tion, and, as we have said, to the ge- 
neral history of our country it has 
brought its accession cf materials. To 
those who live in the commercial pros- 
perity, and the busy interests, and 
gigantic undertakings of the modern 
Manchester, it will be pleasing to 
throw back occasionally a glance on 
its early state, and view the humble- 
ness of its origin, the simplicity of its 
ancient mansions, the piety of its 
institutions, and the private worth 
and public spirit of its benefactors : 
in such an useful and interesting in- 
quiry, this work will be their safest 
guide. 





Revolutions of the Globe familiarly de- 
scribed. By Alex. Bertrand, M.D. 
12mo. 


THIS is a very excellent compen- 
dium of the researches and discove- 
ries of geologists and men of science, 
in their different departments, with 
regard to the formation of the earth, 
its changes internal and on the sur- 
face ; the successive creations of ani- 
mals and plants, and the probable 
causes of their alteration and extinc- 
tion. As fossil geology owns Cuvier 
for its illustrious founder, so does the 
fossilized vegetable creation look to the 
scarcely less distinguished name of 
Adolphe Brougniart for a work which 
will unite all that science possesses on 
this important subject. It is impos- 
sible to read these different works on 
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the various provinces of geology, 
to weigh the theories and attend to 
the discoveries of men of science, 
without feeling satisfied that truth is 
developing itself, and that with no 
timid or reluctant step; nor without 
confessing that these theories become 
far more philosophical, as the facts are 
more numerous and more scientifically 
arranged, on which they are built. 
Dr. Bertrand has most wisely ab- 
stained from eressing the path of his 
scientific investigations, with doubts 
and difficulties drawn from the Scrip- 
ture histories, and with which the 
geologist has no more concern than 
the astronomer or chemist. For our- 
selves, we believe that more perplexity 
than was at all necessary has arisen 
on this head, from its not being con- 
sidered, that while the moral and re- 
ligious portion of the first and second 
chapter of Genesis, that which speaks 
of the will of God, and his commands, 
and the duties that arise from them on 
the part of man, are to be understood 
strictly, and obeyed reverentially ;— 
while in fact the words of the law- 
giver are precise; the language that 
is appropriated to the account of the 
creation, and adaption of the materials 
of the earth, is not scientific, but po- 
pwar: for the language of the Scrip- 
ture is never the language of science, 
in any part, or on any subject. 
Knowing that the discoveries of 
geologists are facts, and not to be de- 
nied or controverted, and firmly be- 
lieving the historic testimony of Scrip- 
ture, we thus form our interpretation 
of the first chapter of Genesis :—That 
at six different undefinable periods of 
time, (for so even the orthodox as well 
as the most learned commentators al- 
low, that the Hebrew word translated 
days may mean,) such periods as are 
agreeable to what we see and know 
of the operations of nature, which are 
in fact a continuation of the former 
operations of God himself; believing 
that the work of God’s hands were 
then constructed on the same prin- 
ciples as they are now; seeing that he 
is unchangeable, and knowing by what 
a slow succession of process the ope- 
rations of nature are evolved, we be- 
lieve that these intervals and pericds 
of time were of very great extent, from 
the first formation of the earth, to the 
time when it became a fit habitation 
for man; in which such alterations of 
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its structure, and of its inhabitants, 
were made, as were originally in- 
tended, and as were beneficial to its 
great ultimate purpose—the receptacle 
of moral and religious beings for a li- 
mited period. As we have said, the 
Scripture is not a book that teaches 
science, or supposes scientific readers ; 
but as its instruction all bears on the 
moral improvement of mankind, only 
so much, or such a general account of 
the creation was given, as would im- 
press men with a conviction from the 
highest authority, that God was the 
Creator of the Universe; and then 
their duties to him, as dependent be- 
ings, necessarily arose, and were 
inculcated. From the 26th verse of 
the first chapter of Genesis, the his- 
tory of man commences ; and then the 
moral, and religious, and civil history 
becomes as precise as it is authentic ; 
and precise, because it is employed on 
subjects that do not presuppose the 
acquirement of study, but contain 
such historic information as would 
conduce to man’s dutiful submission 
to God’s moral government, the obe- 
dience of his will, and the conformity 
of his actions to the commandments 
revealed to him. We shall only fur- 
ther observe on this subject, that the 
language of the New Testament is as 
designedly unscientific and popular as 
that of the old Scriptures, which proves 
its general purpose so to be. But the 
discoveries of geology, instead of op- 
posing the testimony of scripture, 
have, as they are more and more de- 
veloped and extended, gone strictly 
to confirm it, as far as it can be rea- 
sonably required that they should go. 
The authority of Scripture informs us, 
that the present order of things took 
place about five thousand years since, 
and the united voice of the geologists 
will inform us, that all nature bears 
witness to the truth of this assertion. 
Now it is on this point we stand. We 
say, here the precise revelation of Scrip- 
ture closes; and what mighty works” 
were performed, or what interval ex- 
tended between the original creation 
of the earth, and its being placed un- 
der the dominion of man, is only given 
in such a very grand and brief out- 
line—in such undefined and general 
terms, as might ensure its sole pur- 
pose of inspiring obedience through 
belief. The Bible is amoral and reli- 
gious history, and the introduction in 
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the first chapter of Genesis, is such as 
would lay a broad and general basis for 
moral and religious instruction, and for 
nothing else. Moses never meant 
that the Israelites should be employed 
in digging for pterodactyles, in ar- 
ranging the bones of mastodons, in 
forming theories of volcanos, or spe- 
culating on the diminishing heat of 
the globe: they had other business of 
importance to learn. For them, to 
whom it was originally given, the 
History of the Creation was full 
enough for all practical purposes, 
and co-extensive with their powers of 
comprehension ; to succeeding and 
more enlightened generations, the de- 
ficiencies or brevity of the historic tes- 
timony was intended to be followed 
up and supplied, by bringing the testi- 
mony of Nature to it—both being 
equally the testimony of God himself, 
to the works of his own hands; and, 
when rightly interpreted, being one 
and the same. Surely we may add 
the very command of resting on the 
seventh day, because on the seventh 
day God completed the formation of 
the universe, exhibits strongly the 
moral tendency of the revelation, and 
tends to lessen its scientific character. 
Contemplating it in this, its real ten- 
dency, we at once perceive and re- 
joice in the effects it would produce, 
and preserve among mankind: but we 
shall again, fearless of the cavils of the 
bigoted and the ignorant, observe, 
that the command also much points 
out the character of the people to 
which it was addressed: for now the 
observance of the Sabbath is no longer 
dependant on the period of creation. 
Nor do we hesitate to say, that a 
time may come, when the historic 
testimony of Genesis may be completed 
by the powerful and authentic tes- 
timony of nature: or, in other words, 
that under the will of the Creator, the 
testimony of his great primeval works 
may be changed. We can conceive 
nothing objectionable to the most de- 
vout theologian in this. The first 
chapter of Genesis is a verbal ac- 
count or tradition of the manner and 
succession of the creation: but if this 
history or account is superseded (we do 
not say that it will be) by the facts 
themselves being brought before us, 
the testimony itself remains the same, 
but the form of it is changed. The 
9 
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science of geology is now in its cradle. 
How do we know what the future vic- 
tories of science may be; what new 
caverns may be explored; what quar- 
ries excavated; what depths of the 
earth penetrated ; what fossil remains 
brought to light; what resources of 
nature watched and recorded? A his- 
tory of facts is valuable to possess ; 
but it cannot be more valuable or 
more authentic than the facts them- 
selves: and the value of the history 
diminishes as the possession of the 
facts increases. We say this of com- 
mon histories : the value of the sacred 
Chapter still remains the same, being 
an immediate revelation from God ; 
and as one of his revelations cannot 
contradict another, the discoveries of 
science can never be found at variance 
with it; but they may fill up its out- 
lines, explain its apparent obscuri- 
ties, and supply its omissions. We 
say again, the account of the creation 
came to Moses, either as an immediate 
revelation, or as, an earlier revela- 
tion through tradition ; in either case, 
it was given to a man who was nei- 
ther a philosopher nor a man of science, 
and who had to reveal it to a non- 
scientific people ; therefore, it was just 
such a revelation as was required. The 
very brevity with which such most 
interesting and important facts were 
delivered, compared to the fullness of 
detail subsequently on subjects of so 
much less importance, also shows how 
general its information was intended 
to be; and larger space is occupied in 
the account of building, and preparing 
and filling the Ark, than in the whole 
formation of the universe. Nor is it 
at all difficult to account for this, in- 
asmuch as the history of the deluge, in- 
cluding the building of the ark by Noah, 
formed a most important part of the 
account of God’s justly incensed feel- 
ings with his guilty creatures, and was 
a tremendous record of the outpouring 
of his indignation, when universal 
crime called for judgment. All, there- 
fore, we ask to be granted to us is, 
that the investigations of science may 
be permitted to come in, and form, as 
it were, corollaries to the postulates of 
Scripture, to assist, supply, explain ; 
just in the same manner as the doc- 
trines of St. Paul enlarged on and 
explained the previous doctrines deli- 
vered by Christ; with this difference, 
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that, as St. Paul was inspired, his doc- 
trines and those of his blessed Master 
were in essence the same; but unin- 
spired men have to work out their 
truths and discoveries through much 
error and with repeated failure, and 
with great toil; and it only is, when 
purged from this error by the furnace, 
and purified from its defects, that we 
would offer these facts to the accepta- 
tion of mankind. Now these facts 
and proofs could not have been given 
by Moses, because they would not have 
been understood by his countrymen; but 
if it is said, the revelations of Scrip- 
ture are not meant to be confined to 
the companions of Moses, or even to 
the Israelites of succeeding genera- 
tions, but were intended progressively 
as a general revelation :—we answer in 
agreement with the proposition; but 
how were they to be understood by 
the descendants of the people, or by 
future and long-removed generations? 
How, but as every thing obscured by 
time is understood, by study and in- 
vestigation. The other obscure parts 
of Scripture, its traditions, manners, 
customs, and events, are examined, 
weighed, compared, and finally eluci- 
dated, by bringing every thing to bear 
on them which can reflect light : from 
excavations in the tombs of Thebes, 
you confirm the history of the slavery 
of the Israelites, and the truth of the 
historian ; from the excavations in the 
still more ancient sepulchres of nature, 
you bring to light the forms, the sub- 
stance of its primeval inhabitants, 
of which Scripture has spoken: why 
refuse such testimony on the one 
hand, when you so triumphantly re- 
ceive it at the other? The historic 
testimony of Moses being inspired by 
the Spirit of Truth, must of necessity 
be true; but the limits of truth and 
the extent of revelation may be, for 
particular reasons, bounded in a cer- 
tain compass, and only a portion of 
knowledge bestowed. Lift up, then, 
the torch of Science, and let its flame 
illumine those ancient and venerable 
characters, the earliest and most sa- 
cred that have been engraved by the 
hand of the inspired lawgiver and 
prophet, on the rock of time; reveal 
their obscurities, supply their defects, 
explain their signification, fill up their 
outline, but read them with the re- 
verence and awe due to the authority 
Gent. Mac. Vor. III. 
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from whence they proceeded ; and re- 

collect, as you contemplate them, 

** that the place whereon thou standest 

is holy ground.” 

The Life of Thomas Linacre, by S. M. 
Johnson, M.D. Edited by R. Graves. 
8vo. 

THIS life of one of our earliest 
scholars is written with very com- 
petent knowledge, and with careful 
research. The biographer has known 
to what sources of information to 
apply, and has availed himself of 
them: we consider it worthy of taking 
its rank on the same shelf with Chal- 
mers’s Ruddiman, and Irving’s Life of 
Buchanan. When we look into the 
works of the scholars who lived in the 
age of Linacre, when Learning first 
rose from her sleep, and the golden 
remains of antiquity were sought for 
and valued more than fine gold— 
though we are obliged often to confess 
the imperfection of their taste in their 
strange choice of obscure authors for 
illustration, the harshness and pe- 
dantry of their style, and the magis- 
terial authority of their opinions; yet 
we must always feel delighted with 
the vigour of their studies, the fresh- 
ness and unbiassed activity of their 
minds, their intense love of study, 
their profound veneration for favour- 
ite authors, their preference of litera- 
ture for its own sake to all worldly 
advantages, the simplicity and even 
innocence of their lives, and their en- 
tire devotion to the fascinating pursuit 
of exploring, for the first time, the 
remains of antiquity, and bringing be- 
fore their eyes the treasures of a reco- 
vered world. It would be useless to 
regret that such feelings cannot be 
ours: these are bright sparkling lights 
belonging to the morning alone, and 
which cannot be restored; but per- 
haps we may with justice complain, 
that we are beginning scarcely suffi- 
ciently to value, what we have pos- 
sessed so long; that custom has 
dimmed the lustre of their reverential 
names; and there hardly exists a 
scholar now, at least in our own 
country, and we do not know one 
such, to whom the whole circle of an- 
tiquity is known. A few of the most 
eminent and illustrious authors are 
still read and understood; but the 
rest, names scarcely less revered, are 
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covered with dust, and mouldering in 
neglect. It would not perhaps be 
difficult to state the probable causes of 
this change of opinion and taste; nor 
would it be rash to prognosticate that 
it will again flow back into its old and 
neglected channels: but it is better 
for us to go back to our volume ; and 
before we leave it to quote part of a 
very agreeable letter of Erasmus, in 
which he presents a delightful picture 
of the brotherhood of scholars collected 
together in the Court of King Henry 
the Eighth, during the early part of 
his reign. What a contrast does its 
brilliancy form with the gloom and 
darkness of his declining years ! 

‘The King,’’ says Erasmus, ‘‘ the most 
judicious of his age, delights in the liberal 
arts. The Queen, a marvel to her sex, 
and his equal in letters, is no less esti- 
male for her piety than for her learning. 
With these, all are in authority who excel 
in polite literature, in discretion, and in 
integrity. To Linacre, a man of whom 
commendation would be vain, since his 
excellence would be proclaimed by his 
writings, is assigned the oflice of physi- 
cian. Tunstall is Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, nor will it be credited what a world 
of excellence is comprised in the mention 
of hisname. More, the chief delight, not 
only of the Muses, but of mirth and the 
Graces, and of whose genius an idea may 
be formed from his writings, is of the 
council. Pacey, all but allied to him, is 
Secretary of State. Mountjoy presides 
over the household of the Queen. Colet¢ 
is the preacher ; and Stokesley, who yields 
to none in scholastic theology, and the 
master of three languages, the priest. 
Whilst such characters adorn the court, 
it is less a palace than an academy of 
learning, to which Athens, the Portico, 
or the Schools of antiquity, might yield 
the preference.”’ 

We shall only add, with reference to 
p- 187, that we conceive the passage 
quoted, accompanied with a proper 
interpretation, totally acquits Linacre 
of the charge of doubting the truth of 
Christianity ; and his speech, if truly 
reported, is simply intended to be an 
indignant and vehement censure on 
the profaneness of the age. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, 
by Charles Richardson. Parts 1—4. 
4to. 

If is almost like uttering a stale 
truism, to assert that thought and lan- 
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guage are intimately connected ; that, 
as we think through the medium of 
words, new thoughts lead to the neces- 
sity of forming new words; that every 
accession to our knowledge increases 
the richness of our tongue; and that 
the improvements in arts and sciences, 
which make life more commodious, 
and society more elegant and more 
dignified, also give to established 
words a more copious and compre- 
hensive meaning, or form such new 
ones as may express the thing sig- 
nified with the greatest exactness, 
brevity, and clearness. Since the 
year 1755, when Dr. Johnson pub- 
lished that dictionary which was the 
honourable labour of many toilsome 
years, not only the whole body of art 
and science has been springing for- 
ward with a force and swiftness, that, 
after the most brilliant discoveries 
and painful investigations, still shows 
its energies unimpaired, or rather 
advancing from its past conquests to 
new victories; but in every direction, 
and from every source, the eager and 
inquisitive mind of man has been ex- 
tending its inquiries, and bringing 
vast accessions of knowledge from the 
remotest quarters and most obscure 
recesses, to add to the common stock 
of information: we need not there- 
fore wonder if the labours of the Lexi- 
cographer were loudly called for, to 
collect and arrange these new and in- 
teresting terms of science, and to 
stamp the signet of his approbation on 
the manner in which they have been 
formed. This cause alone would have 
shewn the necessity of a more copious 
Dictionary ; but when we ada to this, 
that our former lexicographers, from 
Johnson to Todd, were notoriously 
deficient in the knowledge of those 
very languages from which our own 
is formed ; that they neither knew its 
parent the Saxon, nor the cognate 
and sister languages of the other 
northern countrics in Europe; and 
that from this ignorance, the greatest 
errors and defects have proceeded ; 
and, lastly, that they were as wanting 
in a philcsophical system of gram- 
matical induction, as they were in phi- 
lological information; and that their 
bulky volumes are often mere unin- 
formed and brute masses of cumber- 
some and useless learning ; we may, 
under these circumstances, well be- 
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lieve that the demand for a Dic- 
tionary of the English language, co- 
extensive with our wants, and equal 
to the just expectations of those who 
possess a refined, copious, elegant, 
and scientific language, has long been 
loudly made, but made in vain. We 
think, however, that our wishes are 
now near their accomplishment, and 
that Mr. Richardson has not only 
eclipsed all his predecessors, for that 
would not be saying much, but has, 
in a great degree, fulfilled those con- 
ditions which we have mentioned, 
and supplied those defects which are 
to be found in every earlier work of 
the same kind. Mr. Richardson has 
founded his leading principles on those 
of Horne Tooke, as regards the ex- 
planation of words; with regard to 
the authorities, he has arranged them 
under periods of chronological suc- 
cession, from Chaucer, Wicliff, and 
Gower, down to the period imme- 
diately preceding our own, thus af- 
fording a most interesting authentic 
history of the whole descent of the lan- 
guage, from the time when it emerged 
out of the arms of its Saxon parent, 
till it received its latest polish, and 
grace, and beauty, in the pages of 
Addison, and of Hume, of Gold- 
smith, and their great contemporaries. 
Many provincial glossaries have also 
of late years been published by very 
learned and inquisitive antiquaries, 
throwing light, not otherwise to be 
found, on obsolete or half-forgotten 
words ; of these the author has availed 
himself, as well of others which have 
been appended to the elaborate edi- 
tions of Shakspeare and our old poets. 
In other and inferior hands this ac- 
cumulation of wealth might have 
been only a splendid incumbrance ; 
in Mr. Richardson, it is so ably dis- 
posed, and so judiciously used, as to 
leave nothing to be desired by one 
who is anxious to survey at ounce the 
whole circle of our growing tongue. 
In the word ‘ abolish,’ the authu- 
rities are in this order—Hall, Jewell, 
Bale, Udal, Sir T. More, Bible, Spen- 
ser, Dryden, Swift, Warburton. ‘ Ab- 
stinence’ has the following autho- 
rities—Wiclif, Bible, Chaucer, Eliot, 
Hall, Milton, Taylor, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Donne, Shakspeare, Burnet, 
Clarke, Tillotson, Cowper, Gibbon. 
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‘ Aggrievance’—R. Brunne, P. Plough- 
man, Chaucer, Surrey, Wyatt, Sir T. 
More, Beaumont and Fletcher, Mil- 
ton, South. ‘ Article, Articulate’— 
Fabyan, Joye, Flyot, Holland, Selden, 
Habington, Milton, Howell, Sir T. 
Brown, Wilkins, Wollaston, Walpole, 
State Trials, Paley, Porteus. Under 
the word ‘ Carnivorous’ we find the 
following list of examples—Sir T. 
More, Sir T. Elyot, Joye, Tyndale, 
Udale, Holland, Burton, Fox, An- 
derson, Scott, J. Taylor, Hale, Spel- 
man, Addison, South, Nelson, Ray, 
Boyle, Goldsmith, Burke. It is evi- 
dent that, with authorities at once so 
copious and so judiciously selected, 
the whole riches of our language will 
be poured into the work of the lexi- 
cographer, and that each word may be 
traced, like a river descending from its 
fountain along its sinuous and chang- 
ing course. Nor would it be an un- 
pleasing or unproductive task, to as- 
certain, by the quotations from wri- 
ters of different ages, the particular 
branches of study that were the fa- 
vourites of their respective eras: 
thus will their language refiect a 
light, by which we can arrive at a 
knowledge of their acquirements. It 
will be perceived that modern writers 
draw more illustrations from science 
than the ancient; that their style is 
less figurative and metaphorical, and 
loses much of the antique and vene- 
rable cast of its Teutonic character. 
To possess a work which will afford 
materials for so interesting and va- 
luable a study, is of the first im- 
portance, and we honestly and im- 
partially assert, that they will be 
found in no Dictionary of our lan- 
guage we are acquainted with, but 
the one before us. 





Arboretum Britannicum, Nos. IIT. IV. 
By S. C. Loudon. 


THE introduction to these two num- 
bers of this work, is of great interest 
and curiosity. Itcontains an account 
of the different periods of the intro- 
duction of foreign trees and shrubs into 
England, formed with great exactness 
from herbals, the catalogues of nur- 
serymen, magazines, and other com- 
petent authorities; and it then pro- 
ceeds to give us some very enter- 
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taining information concerning those 
persons whose love of nature and of 
science, and whose taste for gardening 
induced them to import plants from 
distant countries, or to propagate and 
cultivate them with care, as soon as 
they were to be procured from the im- 
porters. It then proceeds to enu- 
merate the early establishments of the 
nurserymen and florists. We have 
nothing to add at present to the very 
ample information which Mr. Loudon 
has afforded, but to say that Hunt’s 
nursery at Putney (now Mr. Howey’s) 
contains probably the finest Sassafras- 
tree in England, next to that in Kew; 
a very fine specimen of the Cypressus 
sempervirens, and one of the finest 
flowering pomegranates ever seen ; and 
that the Fulham oak,* the Champion 
oak, and the Cork-tree, in Whitley’s 
nursery at Fulham, are probably un- 
rivalled. Mr. Loudon’s mention of the 
fine Cembro pines at Ridgeway House, 
reminds us to inform him that Saus- 
sure, in his very scientific and inte- 
resting Voyage sur les Alpes, has ob- 
served that the Cembro pine of the 
Alps is not the same tree as the pine of 
Siberia, which is commonly called by 
the same name, and is known by the 
name of the Siberian cedar. Saussure 
accurately distinguishes the difference 
between them in form and growth, 
which we were not previously aware 
of. This tree is the hardiest of the 
pines, while at the same time its 
wood is the softest. The enumeration 
at p. 70, of the trees at Paine’s-hill,t 
Cobham, planted about 1735, reminds 
us to request Mr. Loudon to furnish 


us with any information he can, re- 
garding the relative duration in this 
country and climate of the most beau- 
tiful and valuable exotic trees; this 
would be highly interesting to the 
planter, and we know of no work 
that has treated on it. We observed 
some of the fine American oaks at 
Paine’s-hill in an apparent state of 
decay, while the cedars of Lebanum 
have not yet attained half their size. 
Another point will also form a most 
agreeable article of information, as 
connected with the former, viz. the 
relative size to which foreign trees ar- 
rive in this and their native coun- 
tries. We believe that none of the 
North American trees affords us any 
idea of the majesty and amplitude of 
their growth in their own forests: 
there the plane-tree towers to the 
height of two hundred feet; the tulip- 
tree and the walnut, to an enormous 
bulk; and the cupressus disticha, 
which with us is always small in 
size, and premature in decay, is the 
largest tree known in the world. Our 
oriental planes are wands compared 
to those in Greece and even in Italy, 
and so are the ilexes; while the stone 
pine t of Italy, when planted in Eng- 
land, never assumes the stateliness 
and beauty of its natural growth, 
under the balmy airs and genial sun- 
shine of that delightful country. Ho- 
race calls it ‘ pinus ingens,’ a term 
totally inappropriate to our speci- 
mens. We believe that the horse- 
chesnut has never been seen in its 
native habitation, and therefore we 
cannot judge of its size in Asia. 





* We should like to know if this Ful- 
ham oak is a species or variety, and what 
is the champion oak, which has the most 
ample and rich foliage of any oak we ever 
saw? Some of the leaves of our speci- 
mens are ten inches in length; perhaps 
Mr. Loudon will informus. We should 
like also to know if the entire-leaved 
tulip-tree is simply a variety of the 
other, and whether produced in England 
from bud, or imported from America? and 
whether the young tulip-tree might not 
be brought into flower early, by budding 
it from the flowering-branches of the old? 

+ As Mr. Loudon is justly anxious to 
make his work as accurate as he can, 
we mention that the house at Paine’s- 
hill, (now inhabited by Mr. Cooper,) is 
either built, or completely altered by Mr. 


Decimus Burton. Mr. Bond Hopkins’s 
was very small. Mr. Hamilton’s stood 
nearer the road. We also mention that 
the subscription-garden in Cadogan- 
place no longer exists; and that there 
appears a little mistake in the account 
of the progressive growth of Mr. Ord’s 
cedars at Purser’s-cross, (p. 72,) where 
the growth in 1809 is made less than 
that of 1808. Should not the figures 9, 
11, and 9, 9, be transposed? The ‘ So- 
phora japonica’ in this garden is fast de- 
caying, planted in 1756. 

¢ There was a fine grove of these trees 
in the Cascina, near Florence. We re- 
member their being cut down; on ask- 
ing the workmen the reason, the answer 
was— least the cones should fall on the 
heads of the Grand Duke’s children!" 
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Leaving, however, this subject to 
Mr. Loudon’s more extensive obser- 
vation, we will present. him, and the 
lovers of Flora, with a list which we 
made last summer, of the plants grow- 
ing on the south wall of the Horticul- 
tural Garden at Chiswick; many of 
which are of late introduction, and 
which in winter receive the protection 
of mats, till their ability to stand our 
climate is ascertained. 


1. Sollia Heterophylla. 

2. Fuschia excorticata. 

3. Glycine Sin. Westeria. (hardy.) 

4. Casuarina stricta. 

5. Banksia littoralis. 

6. Pyrus variolosa. 

7. Hakea acicularis. 

8. Eucalyptus pulvigera. 

9. Diospyros lotus. (hardy.) 

10. Solanum crispum. 

11. Eucalyptus robusta. N. Holl. 

12. Mimosa spinata. Chili. 

13. Acacia dealbata. Van Diemen’s 
Land. (tolerably hardy.) 

14. Eucalyptus diversifolia. N. Hol. 


Nepaul. 


15. Edwardsia grandiflora. New 
Zealand. 

16. Lupinus tomentosus. 

17. Magnolia stricta. 

18. Acacia linearis. V.D. Land. 


19. Prosapis. Chili. 
. Castanocarpa Australis. 

21. Acacia juniperina. N. Holl. 
22. Viburnum odoratissimum. Ch. 
23. Mimosa julibrissin. (hardy.)* 
24. Viburnum cotinifolium. Nepaul. 
. Euonymus Hamiltonianus. 

26. Arbutus procera. 

27. Salix Humboldt. S. America. 
28. Araucaria Brasiliana. 

. Chionanthus fragrans. 

. Crategus Mexicana. 

31. Crategus glauca. Nepaul. 
32. Rhus heterophyllum. 
33. Fraxinus floribunda. 
34. Lithrea Caustica. 
35. Metrosidoros lanceolata. N.Hol. 
36. Duvana dentata. 
37. Indigofera spinosa. 


Nepaul. 


Nepaul. 





* Does the Mimosa Julibrissin blossom 
in England? does it grow as a standard ? 
It is seen as a standard at Paris and 
Rouen. It forms the beauty of the gar- 
dens of Constantinople, Venice, Bologna, 
Milan, and the Borromean Islands. The 
‘ Acacia dealbata,’ its equal in beauty, 
egy to grow as a standard in Devon- 
shire, 
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46. 
47. 
48. 


Dryandra formosa, 
Prostanthera lasianthos. N.Hol. 
Acacia dealbata. Swan River. 
Pittosporum undulatum. N.Hol. 
Edwardisia sp. Mr. Lowe. 
Escallonia rubra. 

Kagonechia Boheri. 

Uschetzia flava. 

Ribes punctatus. Chili. 
Duvana dependens. 

Duvana ovata. 

49. Ceanothus azureus. 

50. Colletia spinosa. 

51. Hakea ferrugenia. 

52. Banksia occidentalis. 

53. Acacia verticillita. 

54. Volkameria inermis. 

55. Lupinus arboreus. 

56. Acacia Lophantica. N. Holland. 

57. Astrum nocturnum. 

58. Escallonia Montevidensis. 

59. Edwardsia chrysophylla. 

60. Escallonia pulverulenta. 

61. Euonymus Hamiltonianus. 

62. Acacia graveolens. 

63. Acacia melanoxylen. 

64. Sphacile campanulata. 

65. Lycium Boerhaavefolium. 

66. Magnolia Alexandrina. 

67. Berberis fascicularis. California. 

68. Brachyglottis repanda. New 

Zealand. 

Some of these plants have little 
beauty ; but others, as the sollia, show 
splendid blossoms, and the acacias 
and mimosas beautiful and delicate 
foliage. We shall be glad to meet 
Mr. Loudon again, when we shall en- 
deavour, in our humble way, to assist 
and promote his excellent work, re- 
collecting, in the words of Columella,— 
** Cultus hortorum insigniter neglec- 
tus quondam veteribus agricolis, nunc 
est vel celeberrimus ; quare, quoniam 
et fructus magis in usu est, diligen- 
tius nobis, quam tradiderunt majores, 
precipiendus est.” 


Benhall, May 10, 1835. 


Horatii Opera, ex recensione F. G. 
Doering, with explanatory notes by 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the nume- 

rous editions of Horace, from that of 

the Forty Commentators downwards, 
and the great abilities and erudition of 
the editors and critics, there is ample 
room for as many more ; for the fact 
is, that the store-house of a great clas- 


J. M. 
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sical author cannot be exhausted ; much 
learning must supply, much conjec- 
ture restore, much ingenuity explain ; 
but as long as learning is confined, 
conjecture dubious, and ingenuity of- 
ten erroneous, so long will pile be 
built on pile, and the changing fabric 
consist of some stones for ever crum- 
bling away, and some being inserted 
in their stead. The present is a very 
useful and excellent edition. The text 
is judiciously taken from Doering, the 
notes are Anthon’s, the chronology 
Mr. Tate’s, and the whole is most ac- 
curately printed. We use it in pre- 
ference to any other, for common re- 
ference, as well as consult it for occa- 
sional purposes. We have a great 
deal to say about Horace, but have no 
time now; but we will take this op- 
portunity of restoring a most corrupt 
passage of the poet, that has defied 
the learning and the ingenuity of all 
the commentators, and we respectfully 
ask Mr. Tate, if our attempt has not 
been successful ; if it receives the sanc- 
tion of his approbation, assuredly Dr. 
Parr will rejoice in the shades, as he 
is smoking his beloved tube beside 
Scaliger, Salmasius, and Lindenbro- 
gius. Now then, Epist. I. xvi. 40. 


‘ Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia 
terret 
Quem nisi mendosum et medicandum ?’ 


Now ‘ mendacem’ was the old read- 
ing, which has been thrust out, to 
make room for medicandum, from the 
MSS. of Cruquius and the old Scho- 
liast. But it is obvious, that this 
new word is as great a botch as the 
former; it having no precise and pecu- 
liar application to the subject. The 
poet says, ‘ False honour delights, 
and lying infamy alarms whom, unless 
the deceitful, and the person wanting 
to be healed!’ Now it is requisite that 
the words ‘ falsus honor,’ and ‘ men- 
dax infamia,’ should refer to expres- 
sions corresponding to each of them in 
the next line: but, as they stand at pre- 
sent, neither do. ‘ False honor’ is not 
only delightful to a liar, it may de- 
light many persons of different cha- 
racter ; so that even with the assist- 
ance of medicandum, the sentence is 
still most imperfect and defective ; 
but I cannot allow medicandum to stand 
at all, in the place it has so unwor- 
thily usurped from its equally un- 


worthy predecessor: I therefore re- 
store the dethroned monarch to his 
rightful place. 

‘*¢ Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia 


terret 
Quem nisi ventosum et mendacem?’’ 


False honour delights the vain empty 
braygadocio, and lying infamy fright- 
ens the liar with his own weapons. 
I thus get rid both of mendosum and 
medicandum, and place two effective and 
precise words in their stead. Andnow, 
in order to support my conjecture, 
with authority, I bring forward Se- 
neca de Ira, vol. iii. c. viii. p. 106.— 
‘ Ventosus et mendax,’ where he had 
this very expression of Horace in his 
eye.—See Prudentii Harm. v. 437, 
‘ Ventose scandit fastigia famz’—also 
Psych. 194, ‘ventosa virago.” With 
all due respect to the great names of 
Bentley and Markland, and later cri- 
tics, who have employed themselves 
on this passage, I fearlessly ask, if 
the laws of criticism would not decree 
that my reading should take place of 
the former. How did ‘ mendosum’ 
get into the text? Why, by the cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ ventosum,” which oc- 
curred from a mistake only of two 
letters. I conclude, by saying, that 
if Mr. Tate would so far honour me, 
as to give his high sanction to my 
attempt to restore one lost feather to 
the wings of the Sabine swan, I shall 
feel highly gratified by his approbation. 
Benhall. J. M. 





Analecta Greca Minora, ad usum tiro- 
num accommodata, cum notis Philolo- 
gicis quas partim collegit partim scrip- 
sit Andreas Dalzel, A.M. Novam 
hance editionem prioribus alioqui auc- 
tiorem itemque emendatiorem etiam 
Homeri Iliadis Libro primo brevibus 
notis ad verbum fere illustrato auxit, 
parvoque Lexico nunc primum (An- 
glicd interpretatione adjectd) trilingui 
facto, notatd insuper Syllabarum 
quantitate, instruxit Jacobus Bailey, 
A.M. e Coll. Trin. Cant. Londini. 
M.DCCO.XXXV. 


Such is the ample information of 
the title page; and it speaks no more 
than the truth. The prefatory pages 
(viii. to xxxiii.) devoted to tracing the 
analogies of the digamma, may be 
considered as a free gift from the 
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learned Editor, of an Essay fraught 
with ingenuity and curious erudition. 
On its own account valuable, that dis- 
sertation has a propriety and perti- 
nency also, as counected with the im- 
portant addition to the Analecta Mi- 
nora, which Mr. Bailey has here made, 
of the first book of the lliad. Per- 
haps it is not saying too much of that 
book, as here edited, with every par- 
ticular of the digamma at the foot of 
the text, and with a regular series of 
explanatory notes, that for school use, 
under the eye of an intelligent pre- 
ceptor, nothing yet ever published has 
so justly deserved the appellation of 
Initia Homerica. 

Nota source of grammatical or criti- 
cal ‘illustration has been left unturned 
to account in useful reference ; as the 
names of Damm, Heyne, Matthie, 
and Thiersch translated by Professor 
Sandford, &c. &c. abundantly testify. 
To these subsidia, in commenting on 
Homeric Greek, he has added in p. *96 
(vid. p. viii.) a brief but very clear 
sketch of the method followed by his 
old master Mr. Tate of Richmond, in 
showing the principal differences be- 
twixt the late prose of Xenophon and 
the early poetic diction of Homer, for 
the better developement of the latter : 

i. in antiquis Vocibus. ii. in dialecto 
proprie sic dictd (the Ionic natural and 
predominant, the olic partially adopt- 
ed). ili. in Poeticd licentid, modo id 
certis terminis fiat, §c. &c. 

For that contribution, as well as for 
matters of minor assistance from the 
same quarter, his acknowledgments 
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are handsomely made. The other 
changes and additions which give in- 
creased value to this publication may, 
in general, be left in his own full and 
satisfactory account (pp. v, vi, vii.) to 
speak for themselves. We cannot help 
remarking, however, that Mr. Bailey 
has done only justice to that pretty 
Anacreontic (for all its bad prosody at 
starting) "Aye, (wypapov aprre—by 
restoring it to the place in Mr. Dalzel’s 
original selection from which, in Dr. 
Blomfield’s edition, too fastidiously 
perhaps, it was excluded. In this 
well-executed department of the Ana- 
lecta Minora, as well as in others, he 
has retained, with the honour due, 
such observations, few but acute, as 
in the edition several years ago came 
from the pen of Dr. Blomfield. 

Besides all this, he has instructed 
the young scholar (the young teacher 
also, for whose advantage throughout 
he has diligently laboured) to discri- 
minate betwixt the genuine remains of 
Anacreon and the clever imitations 
aptly enough called Anacreontic ; the 
latter, perhaps, from internal evidence 
(vide notes on p. 88, v. 5. p. 83, v. 5.) 
referable to some such ingenious gen- 
tleman, of Alexandria probably, as 
him whom Bentley has tortured to 
confession in the bull of his Phalaris. 

This new and greatly improved edi- 
tion of Dalzel’s Analecta Minora de- 
serves much praise for the elegant 
manner in which, as a book, it is got 
up, as well as for the judicious and 
scholarlike style which marks every 
part of its internal execution. 





Christian Freedom, chiefly taken from 
Bolton’s True Bounds, &c. — Our old 
divines are absolutely an inexhausti- 
ble treasure-house of learning, piety, 
profound thought, and splendid elo- 
quence. No more acceptable service can 
be done than in their republication; we 
therefore think the editor has deserved 
our thanks for the little volume before 
us, originally written by old Samuel Bol- 
ton, and published in the year 1645. 
It has much of the awakening manner 
and spirit, and power of his illustrious 
contemporaries ; the great points of re- 
ligion are brought prominently forward, 
forcibly urged, well illustrated, and per- 
suasively recommended. 





Memoirs of a Trait in the Character 
of George the Third, &c. by Johan Hor- 


rins, Gent.—A reward of twenty thou- 
sand pounds had been offered by the na- 
tion for the discovery of the longitude. 
Mr. Harrison endeavoured to attain this 
end by the accuracy of his time keeper ; 
Dr. Maskelyne by his lunar tables; and 
George the Third, considering that Mr. 
Harrison had not been justly treated by 
the Commissioners, interested himself 
greatly in his behalf. This is the sub- 
stance of the work, whose meritorious 
object is to do justice to the memory of 
a most ingenious and worthy man; but 
whose manner of doing it might admit of 
much improvement, the work being, de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 





A Catechism of the Currency, by John 
Taylor.—In this little work there is much 
valuable information on the subject of 
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the currency; much sound reasoning, 
and much practical knowledge. The au- 
thor is a strenuous advocate for paper 
currency ; and we think the main detect 
in his work arises from his undervaluing, 
or the not taking into account the dis- 
advantages to our foreign commerce, 
which would arise from the rise of prices 
consequent on the enlarged currency ; 
and the extreme inequality of them as 
compared with those of ail the other 
nations of Europe. To look to the su- 
perior ingenuity of our workman, or the 
excellence of our machinery (v. p. 49), 
to compensate this, we are afraid would 
not be warranted by experience. That 
the author has pointed out the difficulties 
of our financial situation correctly we 
grant, but the remedy is not so easy to 
find. The principal cause of our dis- 
trust arises from the violence of faction, 
and the dispute of parties, and the am- 
bition of demagogues, swallowing up and 
absorbing that interest which should be 
conjointly bestowed in dispassionately 
reviewing the difficulties which press 
on us, tracing them to their sources, and 
averting the evils which they threaten, or 
rather have already engendered. 





Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of 
England; containing the Date of the 
Creation, with the Succession of Ba- 
ronets, and their respective Marriages, 
and Time of Death. By William Court- 
hope, Esq. Editor of the improved Edi- 
tions of Debrett’s Peerage and Ba- 
ronetage. 8vo. pp. 256. 

Debrett’s Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom. Edited by W. Courthope, 
Esq. 

The acknowledged utility of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peerage, has 
led to the compilation of the former of 
these works, which supplies a great de- 
sideratum among our books of reference, 
since no account of all the families 
raised to the dignity of Baronet has 
ever before been published, beyond a 
bare list of the first of each name. 

A century had elapsed from the in- 
stitution of the dignity, before any at- 
tempt was made to give a history of the 
families. This was first done by Col- 
lins, who printed two volumes in 1720, 
but which do not extend lower than the 
152d creation, and the year 1621. In 
that work, so far as it went, the extinct 
titles were included, as well as those ex- 
isting ; but whether from the difficulty of 
the task, its probable extent, or some 
other unknown reason, the author did 
not proceed further. The next book on 
the subject is Wotton’s in three pocket 
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volumes, produced in 1727, which con- 
tains only the baronets whose titles were 
then existing, those which had become 
extinct during the lapse of the previous 
century being omitted; and the same 
plan has been pursued both in the larger 
works—of Wotton, in 4 vols. 8vo. 174], 
(on the whole, the best and most copious 
hitherto published on the subject); of 
Kimber, 3 vols. 8vo. 1771; of Betham, 
5 vols. 4to. 1801; of Playfair, 2 vols. 
4to. 1811; and in the various small vo- 
lumes on the subject, which have ap- 
peared under the names of Almon, De- 
brett, Stockdale, &c. &c. 

Thus Mr. Courthope, after the lapse 
of 224 years from the institution of the 
Order, is the first to give a synoptical 
view of all the families who have re- 
ceived this hereditary title; and when 
we add that, of upwards of 1550 creations 
that have taken place, nearly nine hundred 
have become extinct, the great value of 
the work will be evident. 

The author gives, as in Sir H. Ni- 
colas’s Synopsis of the Peerage, the dates 
of creation, extinction, and death of each 
individual, with the relationship of the 
successor; and he has added the names 
and parentage of the wives of each. To 
say the work is complete would be un- 
true, since few books of names and dates 
can be so, and the information com- 
prised in this plan is often very difficult 
of access ; but when we say that it con- 
tains much more than has ever before 
been published, we shall have sufficiently 
characterised its value to those inte- 
rested in genealogy and family history. 
We recommend such as have the means 
of making additions, to interleave their 
copies, which will improve its appearance 
as a book, and perhaps benefit the public 
at some future period. 

To the task of correcting a very im- 
perfect and erroneous work, the old Ba- 
ronetage of Debrett, Mr. Courthope has 
brought great diligence, and the ad- 
vantage of access to all the records at the 
College of Arms. And as it is eight 
years since an edition was published, we 
doubt not that purchasers will see the 
necessity of replacing their old copies by 
the new edition. 





The Pilgrims of Walsingham, or Tales 
of the Middle Ages, an Historical Ro- 
mance, in 3 vols. by Miss Agnes Strick- 
land.—Miss Agnes Strickland, with her 
talented sisters, are well known to the 
public, by various works of merit, both 
in prose and verse ; and the present pro- 
duction, by the former of those ladies, 
will add much to her justly acquired 
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literary reputation. She states in her 
preface, that ‘‘ she trusts she has en- 
tered upon untrodden ground; at least 
no writer of later date than that illus- 
trious father of English poetry and 
romance, Geoffrey Chaucer, (the Sir 
Walter Scott of the 13th century,) has 
founded a work of fiction on the plan 
of the ancient devotional pilgrimage. It 
will, however, be observed that the Pil- 
grims of Walsingham are all historical 
characters, whose progress to the far- 
famed Lady shrine of Norfolk, is per- 
formed incognito, an undertaking which 
may be supposed would naturally give 
rise to a succession of comic adventures 
and droll accidents during the journey. 

‘¢ Pleasant excursions these same pil- 
grimages were, no doubt, where indi- 
viduals of all ranks and ages, were free 
to mingle together, pro tempore, on terms 
of Christian equality and good fellowship, 
and were accustomed to beguile the te- 
dium of the journey with merry tale and 
quaint romaunt or fairy lore. 

‘Each of the votaries to the shrine of 
our Lady of Walsingham, in this work, 
like Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims, is 
pledged to relate a tale.’’ 

After an interesting introduction, de- 
scribing the state of the English Court 
in 1522, at the time of the visit of the 
young and accomplished Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, the first volume comprizes 
three tales—lst. ‘‘ The Saxon Widow’s 
Vow,’’ presumed to be related by Car- 
dinal Wolsey.—2nd. ‘* William Rufus 
and the Salmon Pasty,’’ related by King 
Henry the Eighth.— And 3d. ‘ The 
Christian Gladiators,’’ by the Abbot of 
Glastonbury. Of these tales we con- 
sider the last to be by far the best. It 
is founded on the sufferings and sublime 
heroism of the early Christians, con- 
demned to the gladiatorial fight and cer- 
tain martyrdom. 

The 2nd volume contains—ist. The 
Tale of ‘‘ The Gothic Count,’’ related by 
Queen Catherine—and 2d. ‘‘ Don Fro- 
ila and his ten Daughters,’”’ being in ef- 
fect a continuation of the former. Both 
are descriptive of Spanish manners dur- 
ing the sojourn of the Moors in that 
country. The picture drawn of the de- 
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cayed Spanish noble, Don Froila, and 
his daughters, introduces the reader to 
scenes equally ludicrous and grave; and 
is a well-drawn portraiture of the Spa- 
nish character during that interesting 
period, 

The 3d volume, containing the Tale 
of ‘‘ The Royal Sisters,’? daughters of 
Edward the Fourth, commands more 
than ordinary notice. The policy and 
character of Henry the Seventh are 
ably delineated—the severe treatment 
and high bearing of the imprisoned 
daughters of Edward—the checquered 
fortunes of the nobility—and the ulti- 
mate firm establishment of the union 
of the Houses of York and Lancaster, 
are abundant in interest. 

The style of the authoress is flowing 
and animated, and she has displayed 
great discrimination in the delineation of 
character. The facts recorded in his- 
tory, are generally the mere statement 
of events; but it is for contemplative 
minds to view, though at a distance, the 
inward feelings and motives of action. 
This has been done by Miss Strickland 
with much judgment and good sense. 
She has followed up and developed the 
secret inclinations of the imperial vi- 
sitor and his royal host, and amidst 
splendour and chivalric openness and ge- 
nerosity, the hidden principle eclipses 
these noble manifestations of seeming 
regard and apparent affection. 

When ladies devote their time and 
talents to the spread of knowledge, and 
to the inculcation of moral sentiment, 
they give a tone to public virtue. The 
last and the present century can boast 
of a Carter, a Trimmer, a More; we 
might mention many females in the walks 
of science. History seems to occupy the 
thoughts of Miss Strickland; and if his- 
torical novels, founded on plots drawn 
from past records, be directed to the 
confirmation of truth, and the illustration 
of history and manners, both to amuse 
and to instruct, we invite her mental 
powers to further objects of intellectual 
exertions. We are glad to find she in- 
tends to follow these Tales with a second 
series. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Reissue of the Antiquities of Athens, 
by Sruart and Reverr; and of the Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities of Rome, by An- 
TOINE DESGoDETZ. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. III. 


Dissertations on the Eumenides of 
Aischylus, with the Greek Text, and 
Critical Remarks. Translated from the 
German of C. O. Muuter. 

4N 
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A Treatise on Painting, by Leonardo 
da Vinci. Translated by Rigaud. ‘With 
a Life of the Author, by Jonn Wm. 
Brown, Esq. 

A practical Treatise on Rail-roads and 
Carriages. By ‘Tuomas TREDGOLD, 
Civil Engineer. 

The Miracles of Jesus Christ consi- 
dered as illustrative of the Doctrines of 
the Gospel; in Four Sermons, by the 
Rev. C. Lawson. 

Lord Teignmouth’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Sir William Jones, 
by the Rev S. C. Winks. 

Three Volumes of Dramas, by Mrs. 
Joanna Baltic. 

Autobiography of an Irish Traveller. 

Memoirs of the Life, Works and Cor- 
respondence of Sir W. Temple, by the 
Right Hon. T. P. Courrenay. ‘ 

The Life of Edward Earl of Claren | 
don, with a Portrait, by T. H. Lister 
esq. Author of Granby, &c. 

Life of Edward the Black Prince, by 
G. P. R. James, esq. author of “ Darn- 
ley,” ‘‘ Richelieu,” &c. 

Boyhood, a Poem, by Cuas. A. Et- 
TON, author of a Translation of Hesiod. 

Baron Von Humso.pt’s Posthumous 
Works, containing a ‘Treatise on the 
Languages of the Indian Archipelago, as 
derived from the Sanscrit, and another on 
the Origin and Philosophy of Languages 
in general. 

Philanthrophic Economy; or, the 
Philosophy of Happiness, practically ap- 
plied to the social, political, and commer- 
cial relations of Great Britain. By Mrs. 
Loupon. 

The Prime Minister, a political and 
heroical Poem, dedicated to Sir Robert 
Peel, by a Peer. 

A new edition of Jacquemont’s Let- 
ters from India, entirely re-translated, and 
embellished with engravings on steel. 

Perils in the Woods; or, the Emigrant 
Family’s Return, by the author of the 
Children’s Fireside. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 30. Rev. Dr. Jennings, V.P. 

A communication was read, entitled 
Continuation of the Paper on the Rela- 
tions between the Nerves of Motion and 
of Sensation, and the Brain, and more 
particularly on the Structure of the Me- 
dulla Oblongata and the Spinal Marrow, 
by Sir Charles Bell, F.R.S. 

May 7. Sir John Rennie, V. P. 

Read, On the elements of the orbit of 
the Comet of Halley, by J. W. Lubbock, 
esq. V.P. and Treasurer; a letter from 
Mr. Dunlop, containing new formulas for 
computing longitude at sea and land ; and 
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the titles of three communications from 
Capt. Beaufort, containing meteorological 
and hydrometrical observations, made on 
board his Majesty’s ships Jackdaw, Etna, 
and another. 

May 14. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 

Read, 1. An account of the water of 
the well Zem-zem, with a quantitative ana- 
lysis of the same, by Professor Faraday ; 
2. Observations on the theory of Respi- 
ration, by William Stevens, M.D. 

May 21. W. T. Brande, esq. V.P. 

The last mentioned paper was con- 
cluded, 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS IN THE WEST 
OF ENGLAND. 

Mr. Urzan,—I now inclose youa list of 
the Philosophical Institutions established 
in Devon and Cornwall: I wish it may 
lead others of your correspondents to in- 
stitute similar inquiries in the different 
Counties, so that we may have areturn of 
the whole Kingdom, which will convey to 
the minds of those who reflect at ail a 
surprising view of the present state of 
society. It should be our object to direct 
so much useful talent and ability to legi- 
timate ends. I am, Sir, your very humble 
servant, Henry Wootcomse. 

Plymouth, 20th April, 1835. 


Devon.—Exzeter, 1817. Public Library, 
denominated “ Devon and Exeter Institu- 
tion,” containing nearly 10,000 volumes. 

1825. Mechanics’ Institute. 

1835. Literary Institution now esta- 
blishing—a building to be called “ The 
Athenzum,” now erecting. 

Plymouth, 1811. Public Library, con- 
taining 5000 volumes. 

1812. Institution to promote the Cul- 
tivation of Useful Knowledge in all de- 
partments of Arts and Science. 

A building erected, called ‘¢ The Athe- 
neum,” where Lectures are delivered 
during the Sessions in the winter of 
every year, and Discussions follow. A 
Museum of Natural History and Works 
of Art, forming occasional exhibitions of 
paintings, drawings, &c. A volume of 
Transactions published. 

1825. Mechanics’ Institute. 

Tavistock, 1827. Institution for the 
acquirement and diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Lectures delivered during 
the winter season, followed by discussion. 
A Museum forming. 

1820. Public Library, containing 1000 
volumes. An edifice presented by the 
Duke of Bedford—part of the Abbey. 

Devonport, 1825. Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, entitled “The Devonport and 
Stonehouse Mechanics’ Institute.” 
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1819. Public Library, containing 1000 
volumes, <A building erected by proprie- 
tors. 

Barnstaple, 1826. Mechanics’ Institute. 

Bideford, 1832. Institution for the 
acquirement and diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Library, 250 volumes. 

Okehampton, 1834. Literary and Phi- 
— Society. 

Totnes, 1820, Public Library. Apart- 
ments hired. 

Torquay, 1833. A Philosophical In- 
stitution. Apartments hired. 

CornwaLL.—Penzance, 1814. Royal 
Geological Society of Cornwall, instituted 
for cultivating and diffusing a Knowledge 
of Mineralogy and Geology, supported by 
subscription. A building erected. A valu- 
able Museum of Mineralogical and Geo- 
logical Specimens formed. Communi- 
cations read at quarterly and annual 
meetings, and 4 volumes of Transactions 
published. 

1817. Public Library, containing about 
about 4000 volumes, in apartments erect- 
ed for that purpose. Supported by sub- 
scription. 

1831. Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion (this, however, is considered a merely 
temporary name) containing about 50 
members. Lectures given weekly. Sup- 
ported by subscription and the sale of 
Tickets tothe Lectures. About to erect 
a house. 

1834. Mechanics’ Institute. Lec. 
tures given weekly. About to erect a 
house. Supported by subscription. 

St. Ives, 1834. St. lves Institution. 
Supported by subscription. A Library 
and Museum commenced, and Leccures 
sometimes given. 

Falmouth, 1833. A Subscription Li- 
brary—containing Parliamentary Reports 
and many valuable Works. 

1833. Polytechnic Society for the en- 
couragement of Scientific Improvement 
in the Arts and Manufactures and Fish- 
eries of the County. 

Truro, 1792. Public Library, con- 
taining about 6000 volumes, and a Copy of 
the Records of the United Kingdom de- 
posited there by the County Magistrates. 

1818. Royal institution for the pro- 
motion of Science and Literature, with 
a Museum newly erected. Buildings 
cost 2100/. Supported by proprietary sub- 
scription and annual subscriptions. About 
110 members. Income about 50J. a year. 

Helston, 1834. Library formed. Sup- 
ported by annual subscriptions and dona- 
tions. Rooms purchased and fitted up 
for the purpose. 
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Launceston, 1828. Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society. 


Liskeard, 1834. Ditto ditto. 
Caliingion, 1831. Ditto ditto. 
Stratton, 1834. Ditto ditto. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Halley's Comet.— Dr. Lardner deliv ered 
a discourse on the approaching comet, 
which has been calculated by Halley to 
make its appearance during the ensuing 
autumn. Heobserved, that the only circum- 
stance which can prevent its appearance 
at the period stated are, that there may be 
existing beyond the orbit of Herschel 
some other planet with which it may 
have come in contact, so as to cause it to 
alter its direction, or that it may have 
come into juxtaposition with another 
comet in the realms of space, and that 
their combined attraction may have caused 
them mutually to vary their course. Mr. 
Lubbock has calculated that it will make 
its appearance on the 3lst of October; 
M. Damoiseau’s calculation makes it the 
5th of November; and Pontecaulet the 
Sth or 14th of November. On the 10th 
of November it will probably be at its 
nearest distance to the earth, and will then 
most likely be visible amongst the three 
last stars of the Great Bear, both after 
sunset and before sunrise. Whether it will 
be visible or not will depend upon cireum- 
stances which astronomers cannot foresee, 
because they cannot predict the exact case 
in which its situation may be. It is now 
probably about the orbit of Saturn. The 
only difficulty presented in the calculation 
arises from our not knowing exactly the 
mass of the planet Herschell, and in pro- 
portion as that is above what is computed, 
so will there necessarily be an error in 
the period of computation. The number 
of comets known within the solar system 
is between 500 and 600, whilst of these 
the paths of 137 have been closely exa- 
mined and described. Of the above, 30 
are known within the orbit of Mercury, 
although this is probably not one half of 
what actually exists within that space. 
Taking the number, however, as 30, and 
computing the quantity existing in a rela- 
tive ratio between the estimated differ- 
ences of a sphere, the diameter of the 
orbit of Mercury, and that of Herschell, 
it will give the total number of 3,529,407 
within the limits of the solar system ; and 
as the numbers above assigned within the 
limits of the orbit of Mercury, is probably 
not half of what circulates there, the total 
number in the planetary system may pos- 
sibly be upwards of 7,000,000 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 9. The annual report of the So- 
ciety was read by the Secretary, Captain 
Harkness—the Right Hon. Chas. Wm. 
Wynn in the chair. The report stated, 
that the success that had attended the 
exertions made by the Society was beyond 
what had been anticipated—that the num- 
ber of deaths and retirements was less 
than usual, while the number of new 
members had considerably increased. But 
among those whom death had snatched 
from the Soeiety, they had to lament the 
Joss of many distinguished individuals, 
of Earls Bathurst and Spencer, and of 
that great master of the Chinese lan- 
guage, Dr. Morrison. The report pro- 
ceeded to state, that several valuable addi- 
tions had been made to the library and 
museum. The Society had been pre- 
sented by Capt. James Low with an ac- 
count, beautifully illustrated with plates, 
of Tenasserim, during his residence in 
that country; by Mr. Shakespeare, with 
a Dictionary of Hindoostanee and En- 
glish, enriched by many valuable observa- 
tions on the Dekham dialect. The So- 
ciety had also to thank the learned Pro- 
fessor Garcin de Tassi fora critical edi- 
tion of the works of Walé in the Dek- 
ham dialect, and Professor Flugal for his 
edition of the Arabic version of the 
Koran. Ram Cosmul, sen. had sent to 
the Society his valuable Dictionary in 
Bengalee and English. The Council also 
felt pleasure to announce that there was 


established, at Teheran, a printing: press — 


by Abbas Mirza, from which great re- 
sults might be expected. After entering 
into a very minute detail of the situation 
and prospects of the Society, the report 
concluded by stating that they were then 
in correspondence with some of the most 
illustrious literary societies in the world, 
and were looked up to by many millions 
as the chief link binding them to this 
country. Col. Blackburne, Sir Henr 
Willock, Sir George Staunton, Sir Ralph 
Rice, Col. Boardman, and other gentle- 
men then addressed the meeting. 
Thanks were voted to the council, to the 
president, vice-presidents, the director, 
the treasurer, and secretary. In the 
course of the proceedings it was moved, 
and carried unanimously, that Muham- 
med Shah Shaken, King of Persia, and 
his Highness Runjeet Singh Maharaja, 
be elected honorary members of the So- 
ciety. 











KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
April 29. At the annual meeting of 
the general Court of Proprietors, it was 
reported that the house for the Principal 


was finished ; that rooms for the recep- 
tion of fourteen resident students are to 
be erected forthwith; that the establish. 
ment was unincumbered with debt, and 
had 1500/. in the Treasurer’s hands ; that 
the number of pupils amounted to about 
900, being fifty more than the preceding 
year ; and that the College was flourishing 
in every respect. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


April 30. The anniversary meeting 
was held, when the Earl of Ripon, who 
was rechosen President, delivered an ad- 
dress, which will be printed for circulation 
to the members. The extensive library 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Mr. 
Prince Hoare, was seen arranged on the 
shelves. 


BELGRAVE INSTITUTION. 


April 13, At the second half-yearly 
meeting, the Earl of Denbigh in the chair, 
it was reported that the number of mem. 
bers entered to the close of the year just 
expired, was 238; 15 of whom had re- 
tired; that the library consisted of 1850 
volumes, amongst which are the publica- 
tions of the Record Commissioners, pre- 
sented by them, and amounting to 52 
vols. folio; the works published by the 
committee of the Oriental ‘Translation 
Fund, consisting of 37 vols., and the 
transactions and journals of the Asiatic 
Society, obtained through the influence 
of the Earl of Munster. The lectures 
and conversazioni were alluded to with 
much satisfaction, and it appeared that 
there was a surplus of the funds to be 
carried over to the next year’s account. 
A plan for raising shares for the purpose 
of erecting a new building was approved 
of. Edmund Halswell, esq. F.R.S. was 
elected Vice-President. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 22. The anniversary meeting 
was held at the Royal Institution, the 
Earl of Derby, President, in the chair. 
It was a stormy meeting, in consequence 
of the Council having recommended the 
retirement of Dr. Grant and Sir R. Gor- 
don, M.P. (who had advocated certain 
reforms or innovations) from the Council; 
which was resisted by a powerful party 
among the proprietors, of which Benja- 
min Hawes, esq. M.P. was a principal 
leader and speaker. ‘The latter were the 
most powerfulin numbers ; but the ballot 
was declared to have been irregular, in 
consequence of a member having voted 
without having previously paid his sub- 
scription, and it was finally adjourned to 
the 27th of May. 

The increase in the number of Mem- 
bers since April 1834 has been greater 
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than in any preceding year of the Society’s 
existence, with the exception of that in 
which it first became active. The num- 
ber of Fellows and Fellows elect on the 
29th of April last was 2804. The 
number of Foreign Members was 24, of 
Honorary Members 10, and of Corres- 
ponding Members 97. The financial 
condition of the Society during the year 
1834 is distinguished both by an increase 
of income and a diminution of expendi- 
ture. The receipts amounted to 16,8331. 
15s. 1d.; of which, 7,955. 6s. was derived 
from the payments of the Members, and 
7,5451. 1s. from the admission of strangers 
to the Gardens; at the Museum was re- 
ceived only 77/. 3s. The total expendi- 
ture in 1834 amounted to 12,9802. 11s. 6d; 
somewhat less than the preceding year, 
notwithstanding the great cost of the 
rhinoceros, which was purchased last 
summer at the price of 1,050/. 

The number of visitors to the Gardens 
in 1834 amounted to 208,583. In 1833 
the number was 211,343. The total 
number of visits made by members and 
their friends in 1834 exceeded those of 
1833 by 5428. The Menagerie continues 
to preserve the high interest which has 
attached to it for several years, on account 
of the number, the variety, and (in many 
instances) the rarity of the animals which 
have been included in it. The number 
has not, at any time, been less than 1000; 
on the 29th of April it amounted to 1034, 
exclusive of the water-fowl on the lake 
in the Regent’s Park. The number of 
Mammalia was 296; that of Birds, 717; 
and that of Reptiles, 21. The number of 
species and marked varieties of Mammalia 
existing in the Gardens at the above time 
was 132; that of Birds, 194. The total 
number of species of Mammalia which 
has been exhibited in the collection, is 
220; and that of Birds is 302. The 
acquisition of a Museum adequate for the 
preservation, arrangement, and due display 
of the extensive collections of the Society, 
has been long an object of the highest 
interest to the Council, and they have 
recently had their attention directed to 
two leasehold houses, occupying a con- 
siderable site, in New Cavendish Street, 
adjoining to Portland Place. The fol- 
lowing statement of the receipts and pay- 
ments of the Society, since its formation 
to the close of the past year, exhibits its 
rapid progress and present flourishing 
condition :— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
1825-6 £1,829 14 0 £683 4 7 
1827 4,079 1 O 4,381 17 1 
1828 11,515 0 0 10,382 17 5 
1829 14,033 18 6 15,732 14 6 
1830 15,958 1 2 17,890 5 0 


1831 = £17,562 16 10 £14,816 15 6 
1832 15,493 6 9 12,758 17 11 
1833 14,843 5 3 13,110 18 40 
1834 16,833 15 1 12,478 6 9 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 24. The anniversary meeting 
was held, T. A. Knight, esq. President, 
in the chair. The report announced a 
progressive improvement in the financial 
concerns of the institution, and bonds 
have been paid and cancelled to the ex- 
tent of 13001. The out-standing debt is 
now reduced to 16,817/., of which 14,3501. 
is in bond; the available assets amount 
to 5,362/., and the estimated value of the 
Society’s other property is 23,1002, 
making 28,462/. the total amount. The 
receipts of the last year have been 5538/. 
2s. 9d., and have exceeded the expenditure 
by more than 1,100/., The first public 
exhibition took place at the Society’s 
Gardens at Chiswick, on the 9th of May, 
when the gold Banksian medal was 
awarded to five specimens, the large sil- 
ver medal to eleven, and the Banksian 
medal to ten. ‘There will be only two 
other Garden meetings this year, on the 
6th of June, and on the 4th of July. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

May 20. In a Convocation holden 
this day, it was submitted to the House 
to abolish the subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles at Matriculation, and to 
substitute a subscription to the following 
declaration, deferring the subscription to 
the Articles to the period at which the 
first degree should be taken. “I, AB. 
declare that I do, so far as my knowledge 
extends, assent to the doctrines of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
as set forth in her Thirty-nine Articles ; 
that I will conform to her Liturgy and 
discipline; and that I am ready and 
willing to be instructed in her articles of 
religion, as required by the statutes of this 
University.” On the question being 
submitted to the House, and a scrutiny 
taking place, the numbers were—For the 
Declaration, 57; against it, 459. 

STEAM CARRIAGES ON COMMON ROADS. 

May 11. A special meeting of the 
shareholders of the “ London and Bir- 
mingham Steam-carriage Company” was 
held at Birmingham. The report of the 
directors, which was of considerable 
length, entered fully into particulars con- 
nected with the difliculties to which the 
invention had been subject, all of which 
it states to have been overcome, and 
that the undertaking is now brought to a 
point at which it may be safely taken up 
and prosecuted with energy. ‘The di- 
rectors add, that they are not aware that 
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a single defect now exists worthy of no- 
tice, and are satisfied that the difficulties 
in the way of running steam-carriages on 
gravel roads are entirely obviated. 


PRESERVATION OF SUBJECTS FOR 
DISSECTION. 


Several experiments have recently been 
tried in Paris, in reference to a method 
proposed to M. Gannel for preventing 
the putrefaction of bodies employed for 
the purposes of practical anatomy. Two 
illustrations of the efficiency of the new 
method are mentioned. The beginning 
of March, 1834, a body was submitted to 
the process by M. Serres, at La Pitié: at 
the end of two months, the cavities of the 
chest and abdomen were as fresh as 
twenty-four hours after death; the muscles 
and viscera preserved their suppleness 
and consistence, and had no unpleasant 
smell. The experiment was repeated 
with similar results. Again, two sub- 
jects were experimented upon December 
20, 1834; they were examined 20th Fe- 
bruary, 1835, and found in a state of per- 


fect preservation, and then put aside to 
the 8th of March, when all the portions 
from which the skin had not been re- 
moved were found to be quite uninjured, 
while the muscles in direct contact with 
the fluid were slightly bleached and har- 
dened, but not nearly to the extent which 
takes place from alcohol. ; 


THE INQUISITION, 


A curious publication, showing the 
number of victims that have been sacri- 
ficed by the Inquisition, has just ap- 
peared, and according to which 105,285 
fell under Torrequemada, 51,167 under 
Cisneros, 34,952 under Diego Perez. 
Those who suffered under the Inquisi- 
tors that preceded these three monsters 
amounted to 3,410,215. It is reckoned 
that 31,912 have been burnt alive, 15,659 
have suffered the punishment of the 
statue, and 291,450 that of the peniten- 
tiaries. 500,000 families have been de- 
stroyed by the Inquisition, and it has 
cost Spain two millions of her children. 





ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


April 30. W. R. Hamilton, esq. -V.P. 


Lord Prudhoe, as one of the Auditors, 
read the report of the last year’s accounts. 
It stated that the income of the year 
1834, including the sales of 500/. 3 per 
cent. consols, to be 1,950/. 2s. 104d. and the 
expenditure to be 1,632/. 12s. 54d. of which 
8771. 3s. 5d. had been paid to artists and 
in expenses of publications by the Society, 
and 422/. 15s. in salaries. The Treasurer 
stated that, in consequence of two dona- 
tions of 1207. and 150/. to the Anglo- 
Saxon Publication Fund, by Mr. Hudson 
Gurney, (in addition to his original sub- 
scription of 105/.) and also of a payment 
just received from Messrs. Black, Young, 
and Young, of 65/. 4s. 2d. being the net 
proceeds of the sale by them of Caedmon's 
Paraphrase and Plates up to the 3ist 
May, 1834, there remains in his hands a 
balance of 125/. 14s. 2d. on the subscrip- 
tion account. This balance being more 
than sufficient to reimburse any present 
advances for Anglo-Saxon works com- 
pleted or in progress, the Society’s funds 
will not be debited with any payments 
on this account before next year, when 
the two publications of Layamon and the 
Exeter Book, preparing respectively for 
the press by Sir Frederick Madden and 
Mr. Thorpe, must occasion further and 
perbaps large advances. Against this, 
however, will be placed not only the 
receipts arising from the sale of the 
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works, but also the amount of further 
Donations trom those Members of the 
Society, who may be disposed to encou- 
rage this desirable and important under- 
taking. 

The remainder was read of Mr. Sta- 
pleton’s abstract of the Wardrobe Ac- 
counts of King Edward the Second, men- 
tioned in our last report. Among the 
historical events noticed in this portion of 
the record, is the King’s arbitrary seizure 
of the district of Gower, and the conse- 
quent Welsh rebellion. Several genea- 
logical occurrences of importance occur ; 
among which are the birth of the King’s 
son Johnof Eltham, the marriage of his 
cousin the Countess of Cornwall (widow 
of the favourite Gaveston)to Hugh de Aud- 
ley, that of his niece Isabella Despencer to 
the Earl of Arundel, and the death of Bea- 
trice wife of Aymer Earl of Pembroke, 
besides several other marriages and deaths 
of the principal nobility. At the former 
ceremony the King’s expenses were in 
presents showered upon the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom; at the latter, in 
rich clothes laid upon the body in every 
church in which it rested. Among other 
matters illustrative of customs, are en- 
tries relating to the Boy Bishop, as _ cele- 
brated in the King’s chapel; the King’s 
gambling at Christmas (another practice 
continued long afier); presents made at 
the samme season; presents to the King 
of the Bean at Twelfth Night; gifts to 
minstrels ; the great penny of the offering 
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which was worth 7d. of the current coin, 
and being offered daily was always re- 
deemed of the King’s Chaplain at that 
sum, &c. &c. Among the purchases 
for the King are six pair of boots from 
his boot-maker in Fleet Street at 5s. a 


air. 
' May 7. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

It was announced that at the last meet- 
ing of the Council, it had been determined 
to deliver the engravings made from Mr. 
Smirke’s drawings of St. Stephen’s cha- 
pel, as a number of the Vetusta Monu- 
menta, and that some copies would be 
coloured by Mr. Douse, which might be 
taken by those members who desired them 
on the payment of 4. 

A letter was read from John Gage, 
esq. Director, accompanying the exhibi- 
tion of two of the sepulchral stones, and 
a rubbing of a third, which were found at 
Hartlepool in 1833, and described in our 
Magazine for September in that year. 
After much consideration, and corres- 
pondence with those best acquainted with 
the Runic characters, both in this country 
and on the continent, it is supposed that 
the inscriptions on those engraved in that 
Magazine, p. 219, are merely the names of 
deceased ; that with the A and {is decy- 
phered Hildithryth, and the other Hilddi- 
gyth. On another, with a cross, are the 
Latin words ORA PRO VERTORT. 

R. Porrett, esq. Chief Clerk to the 
Storekeeper of the Ordnance at the 
Tower of London, exhibited a bronze 
sword or cleddyv, found about two years 
ago in the Thames by men dredging for 
ballast near Limehouse. It is in won- 
derfully perfect preservation, which is 
attributed to its immersion in water. 
One nearly resembling it, found at Ful- 
bourn in Cambridgeshire, is in the Mey- 
rick collection at Goodrich Court, and 
engraved in Skelton’s Illustrations of 
Arms and Armour, pl. xlvii. fig. 14; and 
another, found in the river Lark near 
Bury, is engraved in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June 1826. Mr. Porrett 
also exhibited a bronze javelin head, found 
in the river Lee near Enfield. It has two 
loops supposed to be intended for a string, 
whereby it might be drawn back by the 
person casting it. .A weapon resembling 
it is also engraved in the same plate of 
Skelton’s work. 

J. A. Repton, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a series of sketches of ancient fe- 
male head-dresses, copied from old prints, 
manuscripts, and monuments, with several 
curious passages on the subject extracted 
from old authors. It is intended as a 
peudant paper to his historical notices of 
Hats, which have been published in the 
Archeologia. 
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May 14. Henry Hallam, esq. V. P. 

The Rev. Armytage Gaussen presented 
a Roman millstone, found near Scales’ 
wood, a Roman station, in the parish of 
Anstey, in Herts, near the line of the 
Ermine-street road. 

Sir William Middleton, Bart. exhi- 
bited the Roman speculum or pocket 
mirror, found at Coddenham, in Suffolk, 
in the year 1823, the two sides of the ex- 
terior of which, ornamented with medal- 
lions, are engraved in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for April 1825. From the 
perfect exclusion of the air, the two small 
mirrors within are still surprisingly perfect. 

Mr. Doubleday exhibited a collection 
of casts of Roman imperial coins, in or- 
der to illustrate some interesting observa- 
tions to the following purport. — The 
figure of Britannia on our copper coinage 
is drawn in the same attitude in which 
this island has been supposed to be repre- 
sented on some coins of Rome; and one 
of Antoninus Pius is presumed to have 
been the model from which the figure was 
first copied in the reign of Charles the 
Second. (That the portraif of the 
Duchess of Richmond, one of the King’s 
favourites, was drawn in the same cha- 
racter and attitude, is well known.) In 
the coin of Antoninus the word sri- 
TANNIA is inscribed in large characters 
over the figure. But the attitude of em- 
pire, in which the female is seated, is not 
that which would have been assigned to 
a conquered country. Other Roman 
provinces are usually represented standing, 
as Mr. Doubleday showed by many ex- 
amples, in which their personifications 
stand, holding their appropriate symbols ; 
but the same figure as that on the coin 
with the legend BriIvANNIA, occurs on the 
coins of other countries; and Mr. Dou- 
bleday considers it to be always a personi- 
fication of the Roman empire itself: the 
legend referred to the conquest of the 
country. There are two coins of Ha- 
drian, which unquestionably bear a per- 
sonification of Britannia, but in a very 
different attitude. 

J. G. Nichols, esq. exhibited a rubbing 
taken from the sepulchral inscription of 
Ilbertus de Chaz, formerly at Farley 
Priory, Wiltshire, and now preserved at 
Lacock Abbey in the same county. I1- 
bertus was a witness to the charter of 
Humphrey and Matilda de Bohun to 
Farley, in the reign of Henry II., anda 
material benefactor to the monastery. 
The curiosity of the inscription consists 
in the manner in which its length is ab- 
breviated by the insertion, in such letters 
as afford cavities for the purpose, of those 
letters which immediately follow,—a 
practice of which there are some other 
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instances of nearly the same period, but 
none in which it is carried to the same 
extreme. A fac-simile is about to be 
published in Mr. Bowles’s History of 
Lacock Abbey. Mr. J. G. Nichols also 
exhibited a rubbing of a small coffin lid at 
Lacock Abbey, on which three croziers 
are engraved in outline, and which he con- 
siders may have marked the spot where 
the heart of Nicholas Longespé, Bishop 
of Salisbury, was interred. 

May 21. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Sir Thomas Stanley, Bart. exhibited 
several spear heads of bronze, rings, and 
beads, found at a place called Irishmen’s 
huts, at the foot of Holyhead Mountain. 

Thomas Stapleton, esq. F'.S.A. com- 
municated some charters of the abbey of 
St. Martin d’Auchy, near Aumale or Al- 
bemarle, in the diocese of Rouen, showing 
that Adeliza the sister of the Conqueror, 
and Adeliza wife of Odo Count of 
Champagne, were not the same person, 
as they have hitherto been considered ; 
but that there were two of the name, 
mother ahd daughter. The former was 
married to Enguerraud Count of Ponthieu 
(hitherto overlooked in the genealogy), 
by whom she had two daughters—Ade- 
liza married to Odo above-mentioned; 
and Judith, the wife of Waltheof Earl of 
Northumberland and Huntingdon. The 
father of this Countess Judith has bi- 
therto been stated as Count Odo. The 
name of Ingleram, son of Stephen Earl 
of Albemarle, (named in Dugdale) was 
evidently derived from his great-grand- 
father, Enguerraud. Mr. Stapleton re- 
marked, that there is no foundation for 
the statement of Ordericus Vitalis, par- 
tially adopted by Dugdale, that Holder- 
ness, the English fief of the house of Al- 
bemarle, was ever deemed a county. 
These genealogical corrigenda are the 
more interesting at the present time, from 
the relation they bear to the Poem on 
the battle of Hastings, by Guy Bishop 
of Amiens, uncle to the Count Enguer- 
raud, the publication of which is; ex- 
pected shortly, under the editorship of Mr, 
Petrie. 





TUMULUS NEAR ARUNDEL, 


A short time since a tumulus was 
opened at Burpham (formerly Burgham, ) 
three miles from Arundel. It is known 
by the appellation of Pipering Barrow ; 
which is also the name of the manor. 
Within it a cist was discovered, two feet 
six inches below the original surface of 
the ground, which contained a skeleton, 
in good preservation, six feet one inch in 
length. Below the hand on the left side 

ll 


were the remains of an iron sword, and 
above the head, on the right, a piece of the 
same metal, conjectured to have been the 
point of a spear. This Barrowis not far dis- 
tant from the ancient camp of Burgham, a 
work attributed by antiquaries to the 
Belgic Britons, Several other tumuli 
in the neighbourhood are about to be 
opened during the summer, 
THE CRETAN SARCOPHAGUS. 

A magnificent sarcophagus was disco- 
vered last year in Crete by Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, who patriotically brought it to 
England, and has presented it tothe Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. It is of Parian 
marble, and more than seven feet long, 
and in fine preservation. The ends, as 
well as front of the sarcophagus, including 
the cover, are entirely sculptured. The 
subject is the triumphant return of Bac- 
chus from India. The figures are in 
high relief: a naked youth, stooping un- 
der a wine-skin, accompanied by a musi- 
cian, leads the procession; an elephant 
follows, with three girls on its back, play- 
ing on the double pipe and cymbals; Si- 
lenus, sufficiently intoxicated, is borne 
after by two youths, who seem not un- 
conscious of the weight; while a satyr 
follows, striking a tambourine, and leap- 
ing into the air with delight. A male 
and female centaur succeed; “ one seems 
woman to the waist, and fair, but ending 
foul;” the other has his brows bound in 
vine leaves, and seems in a passion, which 
his female companion tries to sooth, by 
throwing her arm round his neck; an 
empty cup, depending from her fingers, 
intimates that wine bas something to do 
with the wrath which agitates him ; this 
is more distinctly intimated by the action 
of the closing group. Bacchus appears— 
all youth and beauty—grave rather than 
joyous, in a splendid car, on a pannel of 
which a youth and satyr are contending; 
the right hand of the god elevates a tro- 
phy, while the left hand protects a 
trembling faun, his companion in the car, 
at whom the angry centaur seems in the 
act of throwing a wine-cup. The fear of 
the one, and the surly wrath of the other, 
are well expressed. Two men, on one 
end of the sarcophagus, seem disputing 
about a child, which they are bearing away 
in a basket; while on the other end two 
cupids are engaged in an attempt to put a 
tipsy satyr to bed; drapery is suspended 
between two trees; the urchins have their 
friend on their shoulders, and are striving, 
on tiptoe, to heave him up, while a quiet 
smile is playing over the brows and in the 
corners of his mouth, at their fruitless 
endeavours. The whole seems more 
akin to luxurious painting than to the 
simplicity and gravity of sculpture, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
— &--— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 

May 12. The Duke of Richmond pre- 
sented a report from the Prison Discr- 
PLINE ComMMITTEE, which contained the 
following earnest recommendations—Ist, 
that it is expedient that one uniform sys- 
tem of prison discipline be established in 
all gaols, penitentiaries, and houses of cor- 
rection, throughout England and Wales ; 
2d, that uniformity of visitation shall be 
adopted with reference to all gaols, &c. ; 
3d, that inspectors be authorised to visit 
prisons, &c. from time to time, and to re- 
port their remarks thereon to the Secre- 
tary of State; 4th, that the separation of 
prisoners, except at the time of labour 
and of attendance on religious worship, is 
necessary; Sth, that all communication 
between prisoners, both before and after 
trial, shall be prevented, and that a sys- 
tem of strict silence shall be enforced ; 
and 6th, that persons imprisoned on the 
ground of insanity shall not be confined 
in the house of correction.—The report 
was ordered to be printed; and on the 
motion of the same noble Duke, it was 
agreed that the Committee should be em- 
powered to extend their inquiries to 
Scotland. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the following members of the new 
Government took the oaths and their 
seats:—Mr. S. Rice, Sir J. Hobhouse, 
Sir H. Parnell, Sir J. Campbell, Mr. P. 
Thompson, Colouel Leith Hay, Mr. W. 
H. Ord, Mr. Rolfe, Mr. Labouchere, 
Sir T. Troubridge, Sir R. Donkin, Sir 
G. Grey, Admiral Adam, Lord Sey- 
mour, Lord Dalmeny, and Mr. R. Steu- 
art. New writs were then ordered for 
Stroud, for the county of Kildare, for the 
southern division of the county of Staf- 
ford, for Malton, and for Poole. 





Howse oF Lorps, Jay 15. 

A petition was presented from the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Coun- 
cil of London, praying for the abolition of 
the stamp duties on newspapers. ‘They 
complained of the tax on newapapers 
and the tax on books—a tax upon 
knowledge both civil and political—and 
therefore prayed their lordships to take 
the tax into their consideration. The tax 
upon the raw material—the paper itself— 
was 200 per cent , which must necessarily 
prevent the dissemination of knowledge 
toa very large extent. Another effect of 
the tax was, that a few individuals had 

Gexr. Mac. Vow. Hi. 


the monopoly of intelligence and political 
discussion. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the House went into a Committee 
of Supply, when the Miscellaneous Es. 
timates were agreed to. A motion of 
Mr. Hume’s for reducing the sum al- 
lowed to the yeomanry corps by 30,0007. 
was lost by a majority of 77 to 17.— 
The Oaths ‘Abolition Bill, and the 
Merchant Seaman’s Bill, were then read 
second time, and committed. 

May 18. A new writ for the borough of 
Stafford having been moved for, Mr. Di- 
vett said, that after the conclusive proofs 
which had been furnished of the existence 
of gross bribery and corruption amongst 
the electors, he thought they were bound 
to take some decisive steps, and with that 
view he moved, as an amendmént, that the 
issue of the writ should be suspended 
until Monday, the 22d of June —Sir R 
Peel thought it perfectly competent to 
the House to deal with the case before 
them. The determination to suspend the 
writ would not be conclusive as to the 
ulterior question of permanently disfran- 
chising the borough or not. The amend- 
ment was finally carried, and the writ 
stands suspended. 

In the Committee of Supply Sir Robert 
Peel took occasion to notice the increase 
of visitors and readers at the British Mu- 
seum, in the year 1834, as compared with 
the year 1833. the visitors having increased 
from 210,000 to 237,000, and the readers 
from 5,800 to 7,266. 

May 19. Mr. Wyse obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill for the promotion of general 
Epucation in Iretanp. His object 
was to found one universal system of 
education, unaccompanied by any sec- 
tarian prejudices. 

Mr. Buaton moved for an address to 
the Crown on the subject of the SLave 
Trave, which being seconded by Mr. 
Hume, and assented to by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was, after a few remarks 
from other members, agreed to. 

Mr. Wallace obtained leave to bring in 
a Billto improve the present practice in 
the Courts of Session, and to introduce 
other reforms in the law of Scotland. 

May 20. After several petitions hed 
been presented forand against the Sas- 
BATH Bill, Mr. Poulter moved that it 
should be committed to a Committee of 
the whole House.— Mr. Hawes moved, as 
an amendment, that it should be commit- 
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ted to a Select Committee.—-Mr, Hume 
spoke in favour of the Select Committee 
as the course which best agreed with the 
present crude state of the Bill.—Sir 4. 
Agnew was for a committee of the whole 
House.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was also for a Committee of the 
whole House, but thought the measure 
would become a dead letter.—Sir A. Peel 
expressed serious doubts whether Parlia- 
ment could promote the observance of the 


Sabbath by legislating on the subject. 
He observed that the Sabbath-day was 
never better observed than at present, and 
declared himself against the attempt to 
get rid of the Bill by a side wind.— Mr. 
Hawes withdrew his amendment.—A long 
and desultory discussion followed; and 
the Bill, having passed through the Com- 
mittee, was ordered, with its amendments, 
to be printed. 





“FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The French Chamber of Peers is pro- 
ceeding, in its character of a state tribunal, 
with the trial of the persons who have 
been thirteen months imprisoned for al- 
leged participation in the insurrectionary 
movements by which France was dis- 
turbed in the spring of last year. The 
trials are going on in the absence of the 
majority of the accused. Of the 121 pri- 
soners, 93 refused to permit the act of 
accusation to be read until counsel ap- 
pointed by themselves should be present, 
The free selection of counsel had been 
previously denied by the Court. After 
frequent and violent scenes of uproar, the 
reading of the act of accusation was com- 
menced. It was of great length, and the 
reading of it occupied several days. Tal- 
leyrand, Gerard, Soult, and some others, 
have peremptorily refused to sit as judges 
on this trial; and 91 persons, of political 
consequence, who signed a protest against 
the jurisdiction of the peers, have been 
summoned before their tribunal. 

On the 23d of April, the Chamber of 
Deputies divided on the Anti-Slavery 
question, and the emancipation of the 
slaves was refused by a majority of 240 
to 51. The sum required for the indem- 
nity to the planters appears to have 
principally weighed with the Chamber in 
coming to this decision. The example 
of England was repudiated by those who 
defend the cause of the slave owners, on 
the ground that the French slaves were 
not so well prepared for emancipation as 
the English. 

SPAIN. 

There is no immediate prospect of the 
termination of the civil war which still 
unfortunately rages in the northern pro- 
vinces. It appears that a series of battles 
was fought, from the 20th to the 24th of 
April, between the armies of Valdez and 
Zumalacarreguy, in which, according to all 
the accounts which have reached us, the 
latter was victorious. 

On the 11th of April, Martinez de la 
Rosa, in the Procuradores, said that by 
law every convent should number at least 


12 monks, and as 890 convents were 

found not to have so many, they would 

be suppressed. ‘The monastic population 

had much diminished, and it was better 

to extinguish it gradually and legally than 

after any abrupt or revolutionary fashion. 
PORTUGAL. 

Her Majesty closed the session on the 
22nd Apri!. She deplores in her speech 
the loss of her husband. ‘The favourable 
prospects opening for Portugal are dwelt 
upon, and she promises the utmost atten- 
tion to economy and the refomation of 
abuses. A partial change of Ministry 
has taken place in Portugal, the Duke de 
Palmella and M. Fescaz having resigned. 
The Duke’s successor, as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, is the Count 
de Villa Real. 

Both Chambers have voted the per- 
petual exclusion of Don Miguel. A se- 
cret session was held on the 9th of April, 
to consider the Queen’s new marriage, and 
to fix the succession, in case of her de- 
mise without issue, when only princes 
not connected with the Holy Alliance, or 
with powerful states, were declared eligi- 
ble candidates for her Majesty’s hand. 
The Queen has replied to the message of 
the Chambers, with calm and becoming 
dignity, thatas a Portuguese and a Queen 
she shall adopt that course which the 
Chambers consider the best calculated for 
the good of Portugal. 

PERSIA. 

Accounts from Persia announce the 
signal success of our gallant countryman, 
Sir Henry Bethune, in frustrating the 
rebellious machinations recently carried 
on against the government of the new 
Shah, by whom he had been dispatched 
to Ispahan to take possession of that ca- 
pital. Sir Henry, by forced marches and 
other military manceuvres, intercepted the 
insurgent Princes in their advance on 
Ispahan, and completely defeated, with 
inferior numbers, their army of 5,000 
troops, principally cavalry. The camp 
and baggage of the hostile chiefs, toge- 
ther with their entire force of infantry, 
fell into the hands of the victors. 














1835.) 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

There has been a serious irruption of 
the Caffres, who have committed many 
atrocities on the settlers, The whole of 
the English and Dutch residents, from 
the age of sixteen to sixty, have been un- 
der arms, subject to martial law and doing 
duty as soldiers, for the protection of the 
community. The attack of the Caffres 
had been combined and simultaneous, 
the Scotch locations of Bavarian River 
and Winterberg, the Koonap, Albany, 
and the district of Utenhague, having 
been attacked at the same time. Intel- 
ligence of the 22nd of March states, that 
the forces under the Field Commandant 
had had a sharp action with a great body 
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of the Caffres, and it was only by the 
greatest bravery and intrepidity that the 
troops were enabled to fight their way 
through the savages—but with the loss of 
about thirteen killed and wounded. In 
the neighbourhood of Fort Willshire, Col. 
Smith had fallen in with a body of the 
enemy, and pursued the Caffres to a con- 
siderable distance, with a loss, however, 
of nine killed and thirteen wounded. 
The enemy had 150 killed. The attacks 
of the Caffres, made between the date of 
the former advices, were the most serious 
that had occurred; but, notwithstanding 
they had always been defeated, still they 
renewed their attacks with unabated ob- 
stinacy and courage. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 11. Lord Mulgrave made his pub- 
lic entry into Dublin, as Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. He was met by the city 
authorities at Old Ball’s Bridge, which that 
morning had been rechristened Muigrave 
Bridge, in compliment to his Excellency. 
The inhabitants of Dublin and its vici- 
nity had accompanied his lordship and 
suite from Kingstown, and the reception 
accorded to him was of the most flatter- 
ing description. There could not be less 
than 100,000 people assembled to honour 
his Majesty’s representative. 

Cottage Allotment System.—We rejoice 
to observe the successful progress of this 
laudable system in various parts of the 
country, which has undoubtedly a ten- 
dency to raise the labouring classes, and 
with it renew the almost lost sense of in- 
dependence which formerly distinguished 
the English labourers. Among the ear- 
liest promoters of the cottage-allotment 
system, which for several years he has 
laboured to establish and extend, occurs 
the name of the Venerable Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. At a recent meeting 
of the Labourer’s Friend Society, this 
learned and exemplary Prelate presided, 
and thus spoke of the cottage-allotment 
system in his address from the chair— 
** In the first place, it secured the poor 
man against the pressure of extreme 
want—in the second, it induced habits of 
industry, sobriety, and a healthy state of 
moral and religious feeling. The bene- 
fits arising from small allotments of land 
he would notice as experienced in his own 
case, He allowed the poor man arood or 
a rood and a half of ground at ten shillings, 
the produce of which was five guineas. 

e could assure the Society that the plan 
had completely answered in every respect, 
where it had been adopted.” 

Manufacturing Prosperity. —The des- 
perate remedy of emigration, pursued of 


late to a great extent in this country, is 
likely to be superseded by some useful 
experiments which are now making in 
the manufacturing districts, and which 
will, in some degree, clear the agri- 
cultural parishes of the South and West 
of England of their redundant popu- 
lation. It appears that there is at pre- 
sent a great demand for labour in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, and that a number 
of labourers in Buckinghamshire, who 
had to complain of low wages and scanty 
employ, having, through the parish- 
officer, entered into a negotiation with 
Mr. Ashworth and Messrs. Grey, at 
Quarry-bank, near Wilmslow, Lanca- 
shire, were, with their families, con- 
veyed to the latter place, where they all 
found full employ, at good wages, the 
fathers as labourers, and such of the chil- 
dren as were of sufficient age in the cot- 
ton factories, the latter being engaged at 
progressive salaries, commencing with 5s. 
per week, The extent to which employ- 
ment can be provided in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, (says the Manchester Guar- 
dian), is at the present time very great, 
and when the new mills which are now in 
course of erection shall be completed, 
the demand for labour will be still more 
extensive. In the neighbourhood of 
Stalybridge alone there are said to be 
mills now building which will furnish 
employment for at least 3000 working 
people ; so that an additional population 
of at least 6 or 7000 persons will be ne- 
cessary in that quarter. The Stockport 
Advertiser says, ‘‘ Such is the scarcity of 
hands in the power-loom manufactories of 
this town, that 500 additional persons 
could be put to work immediately, if they 
could be obtained.” The agricultural 
districts of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Yorkshire, which have heretofore af- 
forded considerable numbers of hands, 
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appear to have been entirely cleared of 
their superabundant population, and have 
ceased to yield any further supplies; and 
there is, therefore, an excellent opening 
for those who may be disposed to remove 
from the South. 

The agricultural labourers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aye are in a very unsettled 
state, having made a strike for wages, 
and being much dissatisfied with the pro- 
visions of the New Poor Law Bill. A 
ineeting of nearly 500 labourers lately took 
place, when a union was formed, which 
now consists of upwards of 1,000 mem- 
bers, and a system was organised for sup- 
porting the general body. 

Disturbances have occurred among the 
agricultural labourers at Bedford. The 
paupers demanded relief in money, and 
upon the refusal of their demands, they 
attacked the house in which the guardians 
were assembled, broke the windows, and 
threatened further violence. The local 
magistrates became alarmed, and finding 
the civil force of the town wholly inade- 
quate to the preservation of the peace, 
made application for assistance to the 
Home-office, upon which twenty men 
of the metropolitan police were de- 
spatched to their aid. ‘The appearance 
of this force immediately restored order, 
and through their exertions ten of the 
ringleaders have been arrested and lodged 
in prison. 

By order of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, a new workhcuse is to be 
erected at Leeds. ‘The Commissioners 
have sent two sets of plans to the work- 
house committee, for their inspection ; 
they are prepared by a London architect, 
und the cost is estimated to be from 
6,000 to 6,5001. 

The Miiitary.—The strength of the 
army is to remain at the same reduced 
numbers which the Ministry of last year 
brought it down to—viz.: 5914 horses, 
4497 officers, 6420 non-commissioned of- 
fieers, 70,854 rank and file, making a total 
of 81,271 men, independent of the four 
regiments of dragoons, and 20 regiments 
of foot, amounting to 19,720 men, serving 
in India, and at the expense of the land 
revenue of that country. The total sum 
required is 5,784,807 18s. Gd., being 
160,1202. 11s Id. less than last’ year. 
The effective force at home, in Great 
Britain, on the Ist of February, 1835, 
was 20,648; in Ireland, 16,338 (4200 
less than last year); colonies and foreign 
garrisons, 28,582; in Jndia, 14,622. 

The interior of Becr Church, Dorset, 
is now undergoing an entire restoration 
and repair, trom the proceeds of a muni- 
ficent bequest of 400/. from the Rev. W. 


Williams, the late incumbent. To this 
act of one of the clergy, may be added 
another on the part of the Rev. Edmund 
Stuart, rector of Houghton, who has built 
an aisle to his church for the aecommo- 
dation of his parishioners, at an expense 
of 300/. entirely at his own charge. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY, 

April 30. The anniversary of the 
Royal Humane Society was celebrated 
this day, Vice-Admiral Sir E. Codring- 
ton, V.P. in the chair, supported by 
Capt. Lord Arthur Lennox,. Mr. Baron 
Gurney, Sir C. Colville, Sir J. Phillip- 
part, Col. Clitheroe, B. Hawes, jun. esq. 
M.P., &c. After ‘ Prosperity to the 
Royal Humane Society,” B. Hawes, esq. 
the Treasurer, made an eloquent appeal, 
and congratulated the Society on its pros- 
perity. Among other benefactions an- 
nounced, were 1002. bequeathed by B. 
Hawes, esq. of Worthing, brother of Dr. 
Hawes, the founder of the Society; 1004. 
from the President, the Duke of North- 
umberland, his 16th donation to the same 
amount; 500/. from Arthur B. Blakiston, 
esq-, one of the present Committee, to- 
wards the New Receiving-house in Hyde- 
park, and 100/. from Hon. Miss Harley. 
—The gallant Admiral then presented 
the honorary medallions to the several 
persons who were, either in their own 
person or through their representatives, 
to receive them. The first was to Lieut. 
Baker, of the Coast Guard Service at 
Hythe, who had so nobly risked his life 
in boarding the wreck of the Kingston, 
and saving five of her crew and the cargo. 
The second was to a young man named 
Cole, who was represeated by the very 
boy whose life lie saved. ‘The third was 
to another little boy, named Felstead, 
who, when in the Lower School of 
Greenwich, plunged into the Thaines and 
saveda man. The fourth to David Lit- 
ton, esq., of Dublin, who risked his life 
to save that of a drowning woman. 
The fifth to Mrs J. Savory, of Bond- 
street, who plunged iato the sea at Little 
Hampton, and rescued a little child. The 
sixth was to Lieut. Keys, R.N., who had 
disabled himself for life in his humane 
exertions to save the lives of eleven per- 
sons, which he accomplished. The next 
medallion was preseated to Lord Arthur 
Lennox, who, whei on his passage to 
Scotland on board the James Watt 
steamer, nobly plunged into the sea off 
Scarborough to the relief of a drowning 
man. Honorary medallions had also been 
awarded to seven other individuals. 

Towards the close of the evening the 
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gallant Admiral, in adverting to the un- 
certainty of life and the importance of 
this Institution, announced, that no later 
than last year the Treasurer of the So- 
ciety, Mr. Hawes, who sat opposite to 
him, who was the son of the founder, who 
had been persevering in his humane exer- 
tions to promote the welfare of the So- 
ciety fur halt a century, was himself saved 
from being drowned in the St. Kathe- 
rine’s Docks. 





May 13. This morning the tide in 
the river Thames rose to a most extra- 
ordinary height, overflowing its banks, 
and inundating the streets and quays. 
Wapping High-street and the Tower 
Wharf were for some time under water ; 
and in the former place the flood was so 
great, that a wherry could be navigated 
over the road. ‘The inundation appears 
to have done considerable damage along- 
shore. The north-east wind which had 
prevailed, combined with the heavy rains, 
caused this extraordinary high tide. 
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May 15. At the Central Criminal 
Court, Patrick Carroll, a corporal of 
Marines, was found guilty of the murder 
of Mrs. Browning, of the Britannia pub- 
lic-house at Woolwich, on the 27th of 
April. He committed the desperate act 
by repeated stabs of his bayonet, as it is 
supposed ina fit of jealousy. The jury, 
on the trial, expressed their opinion that 
it was very improper to allow soldiers to 
wear their side-arms when off duty. He 
was executed on the 18th. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
KING’S THEATRE, 


May 15. A new opera, the production 
of Donizetti, and originally written for 
the Italian opera at Paris, was brought 
forward, and met with complete success. 
The Queen, accompanied with a large 
party, honoured the performance with her 
presence. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZeETTE Promotions. 

April 16. Dr. H. Holland to be Physician Ex- 
traordinary to the King. 

April 24. 60th Foot, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. R. 
Molyneux, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—67th Foot, Lt.- 
Col. Thos. Bunbury, to be Lieut.-Col.—Unat- 
tached: Capt. H. Fane, to be Major.—Staff, 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Campbell, to be Town-Major 
at St. Helena. 

Dr. Anthony Gapper, of Bridgewater, Somer- 
set, in compliance with the will of Mary Southby, 
late of Buiford, Wilts, to take the surname aud 
bear the arms of Scutnby. 

40th Foot: Brevet Major R. Jebb to be Major. 

May 4. Right Hon. Chas. Grant, to be Baron 
Glenelg, of Glenelg, co. Luverness.—Right Hon. 
Sir R. Hussey Vivian, Bart. to be Master-Genera! 
of the Ordnance. 

R. Torrens, W. A. Mackinnon, M.P., W. Hutt, 
M.P., J. G. Shaw Lefevie, G. Palmer, jun., J. 
Wright, Jacob Montefiore, S. Mills, G. F. Angus, 
and Edw. Barnard, Esquires, to be the Coloni- 
zation Commissioners for South Australia. 

May 5. Right Hon. Granville Leveson Earl 
Granville, G.C.B. to be Ambassador tu the King 
of the French. 

May 6. Kuighted, Robert Monsey Rolfe, Esq. 
his Majesty's Solicitor-General. 

May 8. Right Hon. Edward John Littleton, to 
be Baron Hatherton, of Hatherton, co. Stafford. 
—Right Hon. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Join Byng, to be 
Baron Strefford, ot Harmondsworth. 

9th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Colin Campbell, to be 
Lieut.-Col.—17th Foot, Major John Penaycuick, 
to be Major.—s6th Foot, Major J. W. Bouverie, 
from the 17th Foot, to be Major. 

May 12. Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, to be 
of the Privy Council. 

May 13. Royal Artillery, Brevet-Major J. W. 
Kettlewell to be Lieut.-Col. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Berwick-upon-Tweed.—Sir R. 8, Donkin, re-el. 

Cambridge.— Right Hon. | hos. Spring Rice, re-el, 

Cashel!l.— Louis Perrin, Esq., re-el. 

Clackinannau and Kinross Counties.—Adm. Chas. 
Adam, re-el. 


Devonshire, Southern Division.—Montagu Edm. 
Newcombe Parker, Esq. 
Dundee.—Kight Hon. Sir H. Parnell, re-el. 
Dungarvon.—Michaei O'Loghlin, Esq. re-el. 
Edinburgh.—Sir John Campbell, Kat. re-el. 
Elgin Purghs.—A. L. Hay, Esq. jun.. re-el. 
Essex (North).—John Payne Elwes, Esq. 
Haddington Burghs.—Robert Steuart, Esq. re-el. 
Inverkeitning Burgls.—Loid Dalmeny, re-el. 
Inverness County. Alex. Wm. Chisholm, of 
Chisholm, Esq. 
Kirkcudbright.—Rt. Hon. R.C. Ferguson, re-el. 
Leith.—Rig!t Hon. John A. Murray, re-el. 
Malton.—Rt. Elon. Sir Chas. C. Pepys, re-el. 
Manche-ter.— Rt. Hon. Chas. P. Thomson, re-el. 
Newport—Wm. Hen. Ord, Esq. re-el. 
Northumberland (North).—Visc. Howick, re-el. 
Penryu.—Robert Monsey Rolfe, Esq. re-el. 
Poole.—Hon. Geo. Byung. 
Staffordshire (South).—Sir F. H. Goodricke. 
Sandwich.—Sir E. lroubridge, re-el. 
Stroud —Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell, re-el. 
Taunton.—Henry Labouchere, Esq. re-el. 
Totnes.—Lord Seymour, re-el. 
Yorkshire (West Riding).—Vise. Morpeth, re-el. 


EcciestasticaAL PrereRMENTS. 


Rev. C. Alcock, Witchingham St. Faith’s R. Norf. 
Rev. E. F. Arney, Shalficet V. Isle of Wight. 
Rev. E. Blick, Rotherhithe R. Surrey. 

Rev. J. H. Bioom, Castleacre V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. L. Borton, Wickham St Paul R. Essex, 
Rev. Dr. E. B. Cox, Lougstock V. Hants, 

Rev. J. D. Crofts, Houghton V. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Currie, Tilney V. Norfoik. 

Rev. R. Evans, Goodworth Ciatford V. Hants. 
Rev, C. R. Fanshawe, Coaley V. co. Gloucester, 
Rev. ‘I’. Garnier, Lewknor V. co. Oxford. 

Rev. F. Gower, Great Totham V, Essex. 

Rev. J. Griffiths, Llangelen V. co. Carmarthen, 
Rev. J. Hodgson, St. Peter’s V. Thanet. 

Rev. J. Jud, Wivenhoe R. Essex. 

Rev. T. Joues, Pencarreg V. co. Carmarthen, 
Rev. R. B. P. Kidd, Bedingham V. Norfolk, 
Rev. W. Kitson, Marksbury R. Somerset. 
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Rey. W. T. Law, Yeovilton R. Somerset. 

Rev. H. C. Long, Newton Flotmaa R. Norfolk, 

Rev. H. W. Maddock, Kington V. co. Hereford. 

Rev. W. Palling, Dymchurch R. Keut. 

Rev. T. Sikes, Puttenham R. Herts. 

Rev. A. Templeman, Lopen P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. T. Thomas, Llanbellig V. co. Carnarvon. 

Rev. W. Walter, Bonby V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. W. Waring, Weltord V. co. Northampton. 

Rev. W. S. Whitelocke, Foston R. co. York. 

Rev. E. Wilkins, Maddington P.C, Wilts. 

Rev. W. J. P. B. Wither, Herriard V. Hants. 

Rev. T. F. Woodham, Feriey Chamberlayne R. 
Hants. 

Rev. S. W. Yates, St. Mary’s V. Reading. 

Rev. J. H. Fisher, chap. to the Earl of Burlington. 

Rev. Dr. D. G. Wait, chap. to Lord Langford. 





Crvit PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. George Archdall, B.D. to be Master of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge. 
Rev. I’. F. Layng, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar-school of Chipping Campuen, Glouc. 
Rev. J. Warburton, to be Head Master of the 
Free Grammar-school of Hipperholme, co. York. 


‘ 


BIRTHS. 

March 31. In South Audley-st. the Hon. Mrs. 
E. Jerningham, @ son. 

April 1, In Bryanston-sq. Lady Barrett Leo- 
nard, @ son. 16. At Tulloch castle, N.B. the 
Hon. Mrs. Davidson, a dau.——22. At Norton 
Conyers, Yorkshire, Lady Graham, a son.—— 
25. In Sackville.street, the wife of H. Fox Talbot, 
esq. of Lacock Abbey, Wilts, a dau.——At Streat- 
ham, the wife of Lt.-Col. Leslie, a son.——la 
Harley-st. Cavendish-sq. the Countess of Kerry, 
a son.——26. At Tabley-bouse, Cheshire, the 
Right Hon. Lady de Tabley, a son and heir.—— 
30. The Marchioness of Hastings, Baroness Grey 
de Ruthin, a dau. 

Lately. At Ramsgate, the lady of Sir James 
Lake, Bart. a son. 

May 2. In Portman-sq. LadyBingham, a dau. 
—At Weymouth, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Todd, 
a dau. In Russell-sq. the wife of Samuel 
Platt, esq. of twin sons, ——3. At Barnes Common, 
Surrey, the lady of Sir H. Wiilock, a dau. —4. 
In Pall Mall, the Hon. Mrs. Francis Baring, a son. 
At Montague-house, Portman-sq. the Hon. 
Mrs. H. Montague, a son. 5. AtOld Sodbury, 
co. Glouc. the wife of the Rev. T. J. Biofeld, a dau. 
—6,. At the Rectory, Weidon, the Lady Louisa 
Finch Hatton, a dau. Tne wife of the Hon. 
Mr. Craven, 4 son and heir.——7. At Tunbridge 
Wells, the lady of Major Burrowes, a dau. 6. 
In Harley-st. Lady Lewin, a son, At Wardour 
Castle, Wilts, the Rt. Hon. Lady Dormer, a son. 
18. ln Upper Grosvenor-street, the Hon. Mis, 
George Dawson Damer, @ dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 2. At Cambridge, the Rev. F. Henson 
B.D. rector of South Kilvington, Yorkshire, to 
Miss Parry, cousin to Dr. Chaty, Master of Sidney 
Sussex Coliege.——9. At North Bovey, Devon, the 
Rev.S. Whidden, of Lustleigh Rectory, to Louisa, 
sixth dau. of the late T. Britten, esy. of Forest- 
hill, Keat.——10. At Whitchurch, the Rev. Win. 
Birkett Allen, D.C.L. Rector of Winterbourne, 
Gloucestershire, to Anne Martha, dau. of the late 
J. Hill, esq. of Kingsclere, Hants.—-16. At Sop- 
ley, Hants, Edw. Lionel Woliey, esq. 11th foot, 
to Susanna Sophia, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Raitt. 20. At South Bovey, the Rev. W.G. P. 
Smith, to Eliz. only dau. of the Rev. J. Domett, 
Vicar of South Bovey.—21. At Castletown 
Roche, co. Cork, Capt. Warden Flood, 51st Foot, 
to Mary Grove, eld. dau. of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon, 
A. Grove Annesley, of Ann’s Grove, co. Cork. 
——121. At Donhead St. Mary, Wilts, the Rew. 
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W. Blennerhassett, rector of Gwerne, Dorset, to 
Emma Sophia, dau. of the Jate F, H, Du Bou- 
lay, esq. of Walthamstow, Essex, At Cam- 
bridge, Sir S. A. Peulington, Bart. M.D. of Wo. 
burn Villa, Berks, to Mariagne. dau. of the late 
C. pt. J. Drummond, R.N,--—22. At Wands, 
worth, the Rev. H. Moseley, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy ia King’s College, to Harriett, dau. of 
W. Nottage, esy.——2z. At Leeds, J. Ww, Smith, 
esa. to Caroline, third dau. of Edw. Baines, esq. 
M.P. At Swansea, J. W. Bruce, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, to Mary Anne, second dau. of Coil. Ca- 
meron, of Dan-y-Graig. 25, At St. Mary’s, 
Bryaustone sy. Chailes Fenton Whiting, esq. 
to Isabella Charlotte Lady Congreve, widow of 
the late Major Gen. Sir W. Congreve, Bart. 
At Ciitton, the Rev. Rich. Jenkyns, D.D. Preb. 
of Wells, to Trock, only child of the late Grey 
Jermyu Grove, esq. of Pool Halil, Salop.—— 
At Saltwood, the Rev. Bridges Moore, to Mary 
Eliz. eldest dau. of Archd. Croft,.——At Trinity 
Church, Marylebune, the Rev. B, J. Harrison, 
Rector of Beaumont-cum-Mose, Essex, to Emily, 
second dau. of R. Hall, e-q. of Portiand-place, 
—28. At Christ Church, Marylebone, the Rev. 
S. Robins, to Caroline Gertrude, dau. of the 
jate Mr. and Lady Caroline Barham. At St. 
Mary-ic-Strand, Count Ottavio degli Albizzi, to 
Mary Sophia, dau. ot M. Haywood, esq. London, 
——At Cheltenham, the Rev. E. Wakeman, bras 
ther to Sir Offley Wakeman, Bart, to Miss Louisa 
Thompson, secuad dau. of Allan ‘[hompson, esq. 
At St. Margaret's, Westminster, Chas. Mil- 
lard, esq. of Avingdow-street, to Jane, second 
dau. ot Thos. Amyot, esq. of James-street, Bucks 
ingham-gate. AtStaindrop, co, Durham, Joha 
Murray, esq. of Hartley-house, Coylsden, Surrey, 
to Frances Wiloi, dau. of Capt. F. H. Coffin, 
R.N.——29, At Churchill, the Kev. Chas. Tyntg 
Simmons, Rector of Shipham, to Caroline, fifth 
dau. of the late W. Perry, esq,, Churchill. At 
St. George's, Hanover-sq. Sir bert A. Douglas, 
Bart. to Martha-Eliz. eldest dau. of Joshug 
Rouse, esq. of Southampton,——At St. George's, 
Hauover-sq. Col. Edw. Boscawen Frederick, of 
Berkeley-sq. to Caroline Mowbray, third dau. of 
the late Geo. Smith, esq.——Samuel Briggs, esq, 
formerly Consul at Alexandria. and now of Lon. 
don, to Camilla, third dau. of John Larking, esq. 
of Clare-house, Kent. At Stanton-by-Bridge, 

Derby, the Rev. H.Stouhouse, to Emily, dau. 9 

the late Rev. W. Sturt. 80. At Bath, the Key, 
Geo. Cumming Rashleigh, to Maria, second dau, 
of the late Rev. J. Arundell, Rector of Cheriton 
Fitzpaine. 

May 1. At Chipping Campden, Gloucester- 
shire, Chas. Welmas, esq. graudson of Sir Gerard 
Noel, Bait. to Anuctte, eldest dau. of Cornelius 
H. Bolton, esq. 2. At St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, C. A. Monck, esq. eldest son of Sir C, 
Monck, Bart. of Belsay, Northumberlafid, to 
Laura, second dau. of Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart, 
M.P. 4. The Hon, and Rev. T. Cavendish, bro- 
ther to Lord Waterpark, to Sophia Robinson, dau. 
of the late Sir John Robinson, AtSt. James’s, 
Geo. Clive, esq. son of E. B. Clive, esq. M.P. of 
Whitfield, Herefordshire, to Anue Sybella, second 
dau. of Sir T. Farquhar, Bart. 5. At Effing- 
ham, Surrey, the Rev. P. Wrench, Rector of 
Stowting, Kent, to Eliza Mary, dau. of Capt. J. 
Stringer, of Hiulil-lodge. 5. At Woodchester, 
the Rev. J. W. Hatherell, Rector of Eastingtun, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of the Kev. Dr. Williams. 
At Taunton, Capt. Geo. Snow Blunden, Ben- 
gal Army, to Augusta Catherina, dau. of tie late 
J. Rickards, esq. of Ailstone-nill——At Great 
Malvern, A. Morison, esq. surgeun, R. N. to Mar- 
garet Wallace, eldest dau. of the late Col. Hugh 
Houstoun. 7. At Honingham, the Rev. W. 
Smith, Vicar of East Tuddenham, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of R. Crawshaw, esq. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Capt. H. Leigh Thomas, to Sophia- 
i dau. of H. L. Thomas, esq. of Leicester- 
place. 
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Tue Emperor or Austria. 

March 3. At Vienna, aged 67, his 
Imperial Majesty Francis the Second, 
Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, 
Bohemia, Lombardy, and Venice, and 
President of the Germati Confederation ; 
a Knight of the Garter. 

Francis- Joseph-Charles was born Feb. 
12, 1768, the son and heir of the Em- 
peror Leopold 11. by Donna Maria 
Louisa, daughter of Charles III. King 
of Spain. He was crowned King of 
Hungary, at Presbourg, Nov. 15, 1790, 
and succeeded his father as Emperor of 
Germany July 7, 1792. He was crowned 
at Frankfort July 14, 1792, the very day 
on which the Bastile was stormed at 
Paris. In Ang. 1804, when forced to 
acknowledge Napoleon Buonaparte as 
the Emperor of the French, he assumed 
the title of Hereditary Emperor of Aus- 
tria; and two years after he resigned the 
office of Emperor of Germany. At the 
Congress of Vienna he resumed the same, 
without the title, as President of the 
German Confederation; and he was sub- 
sequently called Francis the Second, in- 
stead of Francis the First. He entered 
Paris with the Emperor of Russia and 
King of Prussia July 10, 1815. 

The Emperor had four wives. He 
married first, Jan. 6, 1788, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Frederick Duke of Wirtem- 
burg. By this Princess, who died in 1790, 
he had no issue. His second wife, to 
whom he was united Aug. 14, 1790, and 
who became Empress and the mother of 
his family, was Maria-Theresa, daughter 
of Ferdinand 1V. King of Sicily. By 
this consort he had two sons and five 
daughters: 1. Maria-Louisa, the Empress 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, now Grand 
Duchess of Parma; 2. Ferdinand, who 
has succeeded to the imperial throne; 3. 
Leopoldina- Carolina, married in 1817 to 
the late Dom Pedro of Portugal, Em- 
peror of the Brazils, and died in 18—; 
4. Maria Clementina, Princess of Sa- 
lerno; 5. Carolina-Ferdinanda, married 
in 1819 to Prince Frederick, nephew to 
the King of Saxony; 6. the Archduke 
Francis-Charles- Joseph; and 7. the Arch- 
duchess Maria- Anna- Francisca. 

The Empress Maria Theresa having 
deceased April 13, 1807, Francis married 
thirdly Jan. 9, 1808, Maria- Louisa-Bea- 
trix, daughter of his uncle Francis Duke 
of Modena, who died April 7, 1816; and 
fourthly Noy. 10, 1816, Caroline- Augusta, 
daughter of the King of Bavaria, who 
survives him. 

The Emperor was personally much 


revered by all his German subjects, espe- 
cially those among whom he passed the 
greater portion of his time. The inha- 
bitants of Vienna, and of the neighbour- 
ing watering-place, called Baden, had 
long been in the habit of meeting him in 
public, where he often appeared quite 
unattended, and always in an attire which 
was remarkable for its peculiar homeliness, 
He was seen walking alone through the 
streets of Vienna, or with the Empress 
or one of his daughters under his arm, in 
the delightful promenades of Baden, 
always wearing a plain pepper-and-salt 
coloured coat, with white drab pantaloons 
and long Hessian boots. He always 
bowed with much familiar goed humour 
to all who made him a salute, and stopped 
those with whom he was acquainted to 
have a chat with them in the street. He 
mixed, in fact, with his people on the 
same familiar footing which George IIL, 
through his long reign, adopted at Wind- 
sor. His despotism was certainly most 
mild, aiid his policy most paternal. The 
Emperor was the sole and real director of 
the policy of his cabinet, however great 
the celebrity acquired by his minister 
Metternich, through the belief, especially 
in foreign parts, that he was the soul of 
the imperial councils. Prince Metter- 
nich’s views and principles had long proved 
in unison and harmony with those of 
Francis, and hence the extensive confi- 
dence which had been placed in him, and 
the length of time that he was admitted 
to share power with his imperial master, 

On the 7th March his remains were 
removed to the church of the Capuchins, 
and deposited in the Imperia] vault. 
The hearse was preceded by the Em- 
peror’s Chamberlain ; the Captain of the 
Guard followed ; then came the Emperor 
and Empress, with the whole Imperial 
Family, and the Clergy closed the pro- 
cession. The Court and Diplomatic 
body had in the mean time assembled in 
the church. The service was performed 
by the Archbishop. 

The Emperor has been survived a very 
short time by his younger brother the 
Arcliduke Antony, Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order, who was in his 56th 
year, and died on the 2d of April. 





Lorp DE DunsTANVILLE. 

Feb. 14. At his mansion, South 
Place, Knightsbridge, aged 77, the Right 
Hon. Francis Basset, Lord de Dunstan- 
ville, of Tehidy, and Lord Basset, of 
Stratton, co. Cornwall, and a Baronet, 
Recorder of Penryn, D. C.L. &c. &c, 
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This excellent and patriotic nobleman 
was a lineal male descendant of the Bas- 
sets of Umberlegh in Devonshire, which 
sprang forth at a very early period from 
the wide-spreading family of Basset, which 
flourished in several branches shortly 
after the Norman conquest. His Lord- 
ship was the elder son of Francis Basset, 
esq. M.P. for Penryn, by Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Jobn St. Aubyn, of 
Clowance in Cornwall, Bart. He was 
born at Walcot, co. Oxford, Aug. 9, and 
baptized at Charlbury Sept. 7, 1757. 

He received the earlier part of his 
education at Harrow; but about the 
period of his father’s death in 1769, he 
was removed to Eton, where he remained 
about five years. At the age of seven- 
teen he became a member of Kiny’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he afterwards 
received the degree of M.A. in 1786. 
His education was completed by the 
usual tour through France and _ Italy, 
accompanied by the Rev. William Sandys, 
who was the son of a former steward of 
the family, and had received his education 
for the express purpose of becoming 
tutor to Mr. John Prideaux Basset, the 
former heir (Lord de Dunstanville’s cou- 
sin-german), who died in 1756 at the age 
of sixteen. 

On his return to England, Mr. Basset 
found himself in possession of abilities, 
joined to energy of mind; of a large 
estate, accompanied by great accumula- 
tions from the mines ; and, in addition, of 
a local influence assuring his introduction 
to Parliament. Thus circumstanced, it 
was natural for him to take an active 
share in the politics of his country. 

On entering the House ot Commons 
as Member tor Penryn, at the general 
election of 1780, he found Lord North 
first Minister of a Tory administration, 
engaged in war with America, and with 
France, Spain, and Holland. He eagerly 
joined that party, and was subsequently 
hurried with it into the most fatal mea- 
sure that had occurred up to that period, 
the well known and well remembered coa- 
lition. 

But previously to this time, an event 
had taken place locally connected with 
Cornwall, equally honourable to him who 
conducted a large body of Miners to the 
relief of Plymouth, and to the Miners 
themselves who volunteered their services. 
In the latter partof August 1799, the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain most un- 
expectedly steered into Plymouth Sound, 
and anchored nearer to the shore than the 
base of the present Breakwater. After 
the splendid successes of the Seven Years’ 
War, marine fortifications had been wholly 
neglected as utterly —— and never to 


be wanted in future times. A _ well- 
founded alarm spread immediately through- 
out the whole country, that Plymouth 
was incompetent to sustain an attack: 
when instantly the Cornish miners, 
worthy of the reputation long enjoyed by 
their predecessors, rushed from all direc- 
tions, and offered themselves as volun- 
teers to assist in defending Plymouth, and 
to exert their skill and labour in perfect- 
ing the works; and Mr. Basset, acting 
as his ancestors had done before, imme- 
diately placed himself at their head. Thus 
a large and efficient force was, in the 
course of a few days, added to our most 
important western arsenal. On_ this 
occasion a Baronetcy was conferred on 
Mr. Basset, by patent dated Nov. 24, 
1779; a gift rendered honourable by the 
cause for which it was bestowed. 

On the dissolution of Parliament in 
1784, Sir Francis Basset exerted himself 
to the utmost, and made large sacrifices 
of money in support of the unpopular 
coalition ministry, and he remained sted- 
fast with that defeated party till the whole 
political hemisphere became changed in 
every aspect, by the breaking forth of 
the French Revolution. 

Most of those in the dawn of youth 
possessed of eager minds and liberal sen- 
timents, were borne along by the torrent 
of passions, excited by new systems, 
promising universal happiness with in- 
creased wisdom and virtue; but Sir 
Francis Basset had the advantage of 
several years passed in active experience 
with the world. Be had learnt that the 
human faculties are unequal to the forma- 
tion of systems a priori, but must submit 
to follow the more humble course of 
adaptation, tentative experiment, and in- 
duction; and, concurring in opinion with 
many of the wisest, the best informed, 
and most deeply interested in the welfare 
of the Country, that the safety of the State 
was at issue, he added his weight to what 
would now be termed the Conservative 
scale. 

Distinguished as he was by personal 
qualities and attainments, by the anti- 
quity of his family, by the achievements 
of his ancestors, and by fortune, Sir 
Francis Bassett had long been designated 
in public opinion as a person proper to 
be placed in the House of Peers; and 
accordingly, on the 17th of June, 1796, 
an hereditary seat in Parliament was 
bestowed upon him, by the title of Lord 
de Dunstanville, so called after the ancient 
Barons of that name, whose heiress was 
married to his ancestor Thomas Basset, 
in the reign of Henry the First. 

A second creation took place on the 
7th of November in the following year, 
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of Baron Basset, of Stratton in Corn- 
wall, with a special remainder to his 
daughter in failure of male issue. 

Lord de Dunstanville has from this pe- 
riod continued to support the genuine cha- 
racter of a dignified English gentleman ; 
discharging his parliamentary duties in the 
manner he deemed most useful to the in- 
terests of his country; executing the 
office of a magistrate to the benefit, and 
to the entire satisfaction, of his neigh- 
bourhood ; setting an example most 
worthy of general imitation, as the pos- 
sessor of an extensive landed estate, and 
as a most liberal proprietor of mines. 
Kind and benevolent to every one, es- 
teemed in the highest degree by his pri- 
vate friends and relations, and certainly 
placed by general acclamation, in regard 
to all these qualities and circumstances 
taken together, as by far the first man in 
the county which he has benefited and 
adorned. 

Lord de Dunstanville was a liberal pa- 
tron of the fine arts; and presented his 
county in 1811 with an edition of Carew’s 
Survey of Cornwall, with notes by Ton- 
kin, printed in 4to. He was also the 
author of several papers in Young’s 
Annals of Agriculture. 

His Lordship was first attacked with 
paralysis last year at Exeter, when on 
his road, to London to attend Parliament, 
and since that period has remained in a 
state of great weakness and debility. 

His Lordship’s funeral started from 
his late residence at Knightsbridge, on the 
14th Feb. The cavalcade was on an un- 
commonly extensive scale of sombre 
grandeur, consisting of outriders and ten 
pages on horseback,—a hearse and two 
coaches and six, and attended out of town 
by several private carriages. It proceeded 
the whele of the distance to Tehidy, 226 
miles, at a walking pace. The body lay 
in state at Tehidy Hall, for one day pre- 
vious to the interment, which took place 
at logan on the 26th. 

It has been proposed to erect a monu- 
ment to this deeply-lamented nobleman, 
on Carn Bré, to perpetuate the memory 
of the most munificent benefactor ever 
known in Cornwall. 

His Lordship was twice married, first, 
on the 16th May, 1780, to Frances-Susan- 
nah, daughter and coheiress of John Hip- 
pesley Coxe, of Stone Easton, co. So- 
merset, esq. by whom he had hisonly child, 
the Rt. Hon. Frances now Baroness 
Basset, of Stratton, born in 1781. Having 
become a widower on the 14th June, 
1823, his Lordship marvied secondly, on 
the 13th July, 1824, Harriet, fourth 
daughter of the late Sir Wiiliam Lemon, 
Bart. Her Ladyship survives him, 
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The entailed estates of the family 
have devolved to his Lordship’s nephew, 
John Basset, esq.son of thelate Rev. John 
Basset, Rector of Illogan and Camborne. 

Sir Cuartes Mitt, Barr. 

Feb. 25. In Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
aged 70, Sir Charles Mill, the tenth 
Baronet (1619), of Berry-house, near 
Marchwood, Hants. 

This titled branch of an antient 
Sussex family was seated at Camois 
Court, in that county, when it was first 
honoured with the dignity of Baronet by 
the founder of the order, King James 
the First. Sir John the first Baronet 
was M.P. for Southampton in that and 
the following reigns, and was succeeded 
by his grandson, the son of Sir John 
Mill, Knight Banneret. ‘The second 
Baronet married a sister and coheiress of 
the last Lord Sandys of the Vine, the 
representation of which lady descended 
to the Baronet now deceased, but must 
now be traced among some remote fe- 
male heirs. ‘The eldest coheir of that 
dignity is Davies Gilbert, esq. the late 
President of the Royal Society. 

Sir Charles was the only son of the 
Rey. Sir Charles Mill, LL.B. the fourth 
of aseries of brothers who successively 
inherited the Baronetcy. He died July 
19,1792. The-late Baronet served the 
office of Sheriff of Hampshire in 1804, 
being then resident at Mottesfont. He 
married in Jan. 1800, Selina, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Morshead, the 
first Baronet, of Tenant Park, co. 
Cornwall, and aunt to the present Sir 
Warwick Charles Morshead, Bart. Lady 
Mill survives him, having had no 
issue; and this ancient title has conse- 
quently become extinct. His estates are 
left to his nephew the Rev, Mr. Barker, 
who took the name of Mill. 

Sir Charles Mill was universally be- 
loved and respected in the neighbour- 
hood of his residence, having been 
through life a kind and liberal man, par- 
ticularly to his tenantry, and always a 
friend to civil and religious liberty. 


Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Cocksurn, Bart. 

March 19. At his residence in Lans- 
downe Crescent, Bath, aged 67, Sir 
William Cockburn, the fifth Baronet, of 
Cockburn and Ryslaw, co. Berwick, 
(1628), a Lieut.-General, and D.C. L. 

He was the son and heir of Col. 
James Cockburn, Quartermaster-general, 
by Letitia Little, heiress of the ancient 
family of Rossiter in Ireland, and of the 
elder line of Devereux.  LIlis grand- 
father was the Ven. William Cock- 
burn, DD. Archdeacon of Ossory ; son 
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of Dr. James Cockburn, son of William 
Cockburn, M.D. Physician-general to 
the forces under Marlborough, and who 
was the second son of Sir William Cock- 
burn, the third Baronet. 

Colonel Cockburn, the father of the 
subject of the present memoir, en- 
joyed the personal regard of the immortal 
Wolfe, by whose side he fought, and was 
wounded on the memorable 13th Sept. 
1759. 

Born in a camp, anda soldier from the 
cradle, (for at a very early age he received, 
in 1778, an Ensign’s commission in the 
35th regt.) Sir William Cockburn may 
be truly said to have served his King 
and Country during the whole of a highly 
active and useful life. In 1790, the My- 
sore war having broke out, he exchanged 
into the 73d regiment, then in India. and 
served the whole of that war under Gen. 
Sir R. Abercromby and the Marquis 
Cornwallis. At the siege of Seringapa- 
tam, he was ordered by the latter to 
superintend a branch of the engineer 
department ; and in consequence formed 
a plan and survey of several miles round 
that city, including the several military 
operations attendant on the siege. In 
1794 he was promoted to the rank of 
Major, and in 1798 to that of Colonel. 
At the peace of Amiens he returned to 
England, and exchanged in the 4th foot. 

In 1804 he was appointed Inspecting 
Field Officer of Volunteers in Ireland ; 
in 1808 received the brevet of Colonel, 
and in 1811 was appointed Major-Gen. 
and placed on the staff of the army in 
the West Indies. In 1813 he was ap- 
pointed Inspecting Field Officer of the 
Severn district; and in 1821 he attained 
the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

Sir William Cockburn was united in 
1791 to Eliza Anne Creutzer, heiress to 
a noble family of Manheim in Germany, 
representative of the Jacobs of Bromley, 
and descended through the families of 
Chandos, Greys of Wilton, &c. from the 
royal house of Plantagenet. Sir William 
had two children, Sir William Sarsfield 
Rositer Cockburn, the present Baronet, 
who married Anne, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Coke, of the old fa- 
mily of the Cokes of Lowemoor, in the 
co. of Hereford, by whom he has had six 
children ; and Catharine Harriett, the wife 
of Edward Cludde, esq. of Orleton Hall, 
in the county of Salop. 

Sir William Cockburn married 2dly 
in 1834, Martha Honora Georgina Jer- 
vis, widow of the late Osborne Mark- 
ham, esq. She assumed and retains the 
name and arms of Jervis only, in com- 
pliance with the will of her paternal 
great-uncle, John Earl of St. Vincent, 
June 1823. 
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The latter years of Sir William Cock- 
burn’s exemplary life were spent in Bath, 
where his time and fortune were dedicated 
to the support of the various public insti- 
tutions of that city, and in relieving the 
poor and “ the afllicted in mind, body, and 
estate.” He was one of the first to pro- 
mote and carry into effect the plan sug- 
gested by Lady Isabella King for the 
Society for the relief of occasional dis- 
tress, which has become the parent of 
similar institutions in most large towns 
of the United Empire. 

The character of this truly noble and 
excellent man cannot be better given than 
as it appearedin the Bath Chronicle from 
the eloquent pen of the Rev. Richard 
Warner, one of the oldest of his friends ; 
it is selected out of many testimonies to 


_ his numerous and unfeigned virtues. 


“His character combined features 
which are rarely associated with each 
other—a high, fervid, and chivalrous spi- 
rit, with that tenderness of feeling, ardour 
of affection, and steadiness of attachment, 
which are almost the exclusive attributes 
of woman, and though his long, and ac- 
tive, and brilliant professional services had 
thrown him much into rough, and trou- 
bled, and varied life, yet the simplicity of 
heart, the kindness of intention, and sin- 
gleness of purpose, which blended with 
his other estimable qualities, were such 
as seldom survive the happy period of 
unsuspecting and disinterested childhood. 
But while to him might be applied, with- 
out irreverence, the beautiful appellations 
of ‘the Good Samaritan,’ and the < Israel- 
ite without guile;’ his character did not 
want the best proof and seal of Christian 


- worthiness, a lively manifested ‘ faith, 


working by love.’ All his moral graces 
were illumined and sanctified by a piety, 
warm, beautiful, profound ; and while the 
active life of Sir William Cockburn (oc- 
cupied in promoting the glory of God, 
and doing good to his fellow creatures,) 
afforded a bright example of ‘faithful 
service ’ to his heavenly Lord and master, 
his placid death held out, at the same time, 
a reproof to the philosohical sceptic, a 
lessonto the mere moralist, and a triumph 
to the convinced and practical Christian !”’ 





Str Perer Parker, Bart. 

March 17. In London, aged 25, Sir 
Peter Parker, the third Baronet, of 
Bassingbourn, Essex, (1783,) a Com- 
mander R.N. 

He was great-grandson of the distin- 
guished Sir Peter Parker, Admiral of 
the Fleet, and eldest son of Sir Peter 
Parker, the second Baronet, Capt. R.N. 
by Marianne, second daughter of Sir 
George Dallas, of Petsall in Stafford- 
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shire, Bart, and the Hon. Catharine 
Blackwood, sister to the present Lord 
Dufferin and Claneboye. His father 
met with an early death, being mortally 
wounded when storming the American 
camp, at Bellaire, near Baltimore, Aug. 
3, 1814, at the age of twenty-nine. 

The late Baronet was suddenly at- 
tacked with the small pox ; and his case 
was one of the worst ever known by his 
physicians. His two younger brothers 
having died before him, he is succeeded 
in the title by his uncle, now Sir John- 
Edmund-George Parker, second son of 
Vice-Adm. Christopher Parker, and 
Augusta-Barbara-Charlotte, daughter of 
Adm. the Hon. John Byron. 





Sir Georce I. Tarps, Bart. 

March 15. At Hinton Admiral, 
Hants, aged 82, Sir George Ivison 
Tapps, Bart. 

He was the son and heir of George 
Jarvis Tapps, of Northchurch in Hert- 
fordshire, esq. by Miss Jane Ivison of 
Carlisle; and was created a Baronet, 
July 28, 1791. He served the office of 
Sheriff of Hampshire in 1793. 

He married July 29, 1790, Sarah, 
daughter of Barrington Buggin, esq. (his 
sister Jane being on the same day mar- 
ried to George Buggin, esq. of Wigmore- 
street.) By this lady he has left issue 
Sir George William Tapps, who has 
succeeded to the title. He was formerly 
M.P. for Romney, and married Sept. 
26, 1826, Clara, eldest daughter of 
Augustus Elliott Fuller, of Ashdown 
House in Sussex, esq. 





Sm A. M. Mackenzr, Bart. 

March 11, At Methven castle, the 
seat of his son-in-law Robert Smythe, 
esq. aged 70, Sir Alexander Muir Mae- 
kenzie, of Delvine, Bart. tor many years 
Vice-Lieutenant of Perthshire. 

He was the eldest son of George 
Muir, esq. of Cassencaire, by Margaret, 
daughter of Alexander Mackenzie, esq. 
of Delvine, He assumed the surname 
of Mackenzie, upon succeeding to the 
estates of his great-uncle, John Macken- 
zie, esq. of Delvine, and was created a 
Baronet, Nov. 9, 1805. 

He married, in Sept. 1787, Jane, 
eldest daughter of Sir Robert Murray 
the sixth Baronet, of Clermont, co. 
Fife, and sister to the present Rev. Sir 
William Murray, Bart. and had issue one 
son, now Sir John William Pitt Macken- 
zie, born in 1806; and five daughters : 
1. Susan, married to Robert Smyth, esq. 
of Methven; 2. Georgiana- Margaret ; 
3. Laura-Jemima; 4. Cecilia-Mary ; and 
5. Elizabeth-Jane. 
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Gen. Sir. H. Jounson, Br. G.C.B. 


‘March 18. At his house in Catharine 
Place, Bath, aged 87, General Sir Henry 
Johnson,’ Bart. G.C.B. Colonel of the 
5th foot, and Governor of Ross castle. 

Sir Henry was born Jan. 1, 1748, the 
younger son of Allen Johnson, esq. of 
Dublin, by Olivia, daughter of John 
Walsh, esq. and was younger bro- 
ther to Sir John Johnson, who was 
created a Baronet of Ireland in 1775, 
and took the name of Walsh in 1809, the 
father of the present Sir Edward John- 
son- Walsh, of Ballykilcaven, Queen’s 
county, Bart. 

This veteran officer was appointed to 
an Ensigney in the 28th Foot in the first 
year of King George the Third, Feb. 
1761. He served during the seven years’ 
war, and was appointed to a Company in 
the same regiment in 1763. He returned 
to England in 1767. 

Ip 1775 he embarked at~ Cork for 
America, and soon after his arrival was 
appointed by Sir W. Howe to a battalion 
of light infantry, which he had the honour 
to command in several actions until se- 
verely wounded. He was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 17th foot in 1778, 
and remained in America until after the 
siege of York town and Virginia, where, 
commanding the 17th foot, he was taken 
prisoner, and, agreeably to the capitula- 
tion that followed, returned to England. 

He received the brevet of Colonel, 
Dec. 25, 1782; that of Major-General, 
Dec. 20, 1793 ; and was appointed Colo- 
nel of the 8Ist foot, June 18, 1798. In 
the last-named year he served on the 
staff of Ireland; and being ordered to 
the coast of Wexford, commanded at the 
battle of New Ross, where he had two 
horses shot under him, and which victory 
was generally considered to have contri- 
buted essentially to the suppression of the 
rebellion. He received the rank of Lieut.- 
General 1799, General 1808; and was 
removed from the Coloneley of the 8lst 
to that of the 5th foot in 1819. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Dec. 1, 1818; was nominated a 
K.C.B. in 1820, anda G.C.B. in 183-. 

He married, Jan. 17, 1782, Rebecca, 
daughter of David Franks, esq. and 
sister to John Franks, esq. of Isleworth ; 
and by her, who died in March 1823 had 
issue two sons: 1. his successor, Sir 
Henry Allen Johnson, K.W. who was 
Aid-de-camp to the Prince of Orange in 
the Peninsula; and 2. George-Pigot, a 
Captain in the 8lst foot, who was killed 
in Portugalin 1812. 
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Masor-Gen. J. P. Murray, C.B. 

Dec. 5. At Killeneure, near Athlone, 
in his 53d year, Major-General James 
Patrick Murray, C.B. 

This gallant officer was the only son of 
General the Hon. James Murray, (fifth 
son of Alexander fourth Lord Elibank,) 
distinguished by his persevering defence 
of Minorca in the years 1781-82. It was 
at that period that the subject of this 
notice was born, on the 21st Jan. 1782, 
at Leghorn, to which city his mother had 
retired from the siege. She was Anne 
daughter of Abraham Whitham, esq. the 
British Consul-general at Majorea. 


He was educated at Westminster. 


school; and, having determined to follow 
his father’s profession, obtained an En- 
signcy in the 44th regiment in 1796, and 
in the following year was promoted to a 
Lieutenancy in the same corps. In May 
1798 he was appointed Aid-de-camp to 
General Don, with whom he continued in 
the Isle of Wight until June 1799; when 
he joined his relation and guardian Lt.- 
Gen. Sir James Pultency, and served as 
Aid-de-camp to that officer during the 
campaign in North Holland. He was 
present in the actions of 27 August, 10 
and 18th Sept. 2d and 6th Oct. and was in 
one of them slight!y wounded. On Dee. 
26, 1799, he was gazetted to a company, 
by purchase, in the 9th foot. He next 
accompanied Sir James Pulteney to the 
Ferro], and was intrusted, by both the 
General and the Admiral in that expedi- 
tion, with some important and confi- 
dential transactions. 

At the general election of 1802 he 
was returned to Parliament as one of 
the Members for Yarmouth in the Isle 
of Wight; but vacated bis seat in the 
following March. At the peace of 
Amiens he was placed on half pay; and 
after studying for some time at the Royal 
Military Academy, was re-appointed to 
half pay in the 66th foot. In 1803 he 
espoused the amiable object of a long 
attachment, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Edward Rushworth, esq. of Fresh- 
water House, Isle of Wight, and grand- 
daughter ot the late Lord Holmes, by 
whom he has left twelve children. 

In Feb. 1804, he obtained by purchase, 
a Majority m the 66th, with which he 
was siationed in several parts of Ireland; 
and subsequently was appointed to the 
staff of that country as Assistant Quar- 
termaster-gencial at Limerick, which 
situation he relinquished in order to ac- 
company his regiment on foreign service. 
With the same regiment he also served 
in Portugal; where, at the passage of 
the Douro, he received a severe musket- 
wound, which not only completely shat- 


tered and deprived him of the use of his 
right arm, but ever after impaired his 
general health. His gallant conduct, 
on this occasion, is honourably recorded 
in the public despatch of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who, shortly after he had re- 
ceived the shot, came up to him on the 
field, and, taking him by the hand, said, 
— Murray, you and your men have 
behaved like lions; I shall never forget 
you.” 

On the 25th May, 1809, Major Mur. 
ray was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel ; and on his return home, he was 
employed in the Quartermaster-general’s 
department in Ireland. From 1811 to 
1819 he was Assistant Adjutant-general, 
stationed at Athlone. In 1819 he re- 
ceived the brevet of Colonel, and in 1830 
that of Major-General. 

His death was occasioned by a cold 
caught in his humane exertions to save the 
lives of two young oflicers, who were 
drowned in the lake in front of his resi- 
dence (see p. 220). He possessed an 
accomplished and a benevolent beart ; and 
was characterized by the highest honour, 
integrity, and worth. 

GENERAL FREEMAN. 

Dec. 1. At Liverpool, in his 80th 
year, General Quin John Freeman. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 24th foot in 1775, and joined that 
corps in Ireland. Having been educated 
for the Engineer department, he was in 
April 1776, ordered to Canada, when he 
was appointed Brigade Major to Brig.- 
Gen. S. Frazer, and continued in that 
capacity until the General's death in 
1777. In that year he was appointed to 
a Lieutenancy in the 24th foot; and he 
served in America as <Aid-de-camp to 
Major-Gen. de Riedesel, who held the 
command of the auxiliary Brunswick 
troops, until the peace of 1783, when he 
returned home. 

In 1785 he acted as Aid-de-camp to 
Lt.-Gen, Sir F. Haldimand. In 1786 
he was promoted to a Company; and in 
1787 embarked with his regiment for 
Canada, and served with it until 1793, 
when he was appointed Brigade-Major 
to Sir Alured Clarke, then serving on 
the staff in Canada; but was recalled to 
act as first Aid-de-Camp to Lt.-Gen. 
R. Cunningham, Commander-in-chief in 
Ireland, with whom he continued until 
1796. In October of that year he was 
appointed Assistant Adjutant-general, 
in which office he continued till May 10, 
1799, when he was appointed Deputy 
Barrackmaster-general of the forces in 
Ireland, which post he held for a great 
length of time. He was promoted to 
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the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 1795, Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 93d foot 1795, and of 
16th foot Sept. following; brevet Colonel 
1801, Major-General 1808, Lieut.-Gen. 
1813, and General 1830. 

Cart. Basrarp, R.N. 

Jan. 11. In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
in his 48th year, John Bastard, Esq. of 
Sharpham, co. Devon, Captain R.N. and 
late M.P. for Dartmouth, and an Alder- 
man of that town. 

He was the second son of Edmund 
Bastard, esq. sometime M.P. for Dart- 
mouth, by Jane, daughter and heiress of 
Captain Pownall, R.N. of Sharpham : 
and brother to Edmund Pollexfen Bas- 
tard, esq. formerly M.P. for Devonshire, 
us was their uncle John Pollexfen Bast- 
ard, esq. from 1784 until his death in 
1816. Capt. Bastard inherited the Pow- 
nall estates at Sharpham. 

He was made a Lieutenant April 6, 
1804, and promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, May 22, 1806. When command- 
ing the Rattlesnake sloop of war, on 
the East India station, he chased la 
Bellone privateer into the hands of Capt. 
R. Plampiin, by whom she was captured 
July 9, in the same year. 

His post commission bore date Oct. 12, 
1807; and during the last war with 
America he commanded the Africa 64, 
bearing the flag of Vice-Adm. Sawyer, 
on the Halifax station. 

On the death of his uncle in 1816, and 
the succession of his brother to the re- 
presentation of the county, Captain Bas- 
tard was returned for Dartmouth, which 
he continued to represent until its partial 
disfranchisement in 1832. 

He married Oct. 7, 1817, Frances, 
eldest daughter and coheiress of Benja- 
min Wade, of New Grange, York- 
shire, esq. 











Cart. Bremer, R.N. 

Jan. 6. At Chelsea, aged 68, James 
Bremer, esq. Commander R.N. 

He was the son of Capt. James Bre- 
mer, R.N. whose services are briefly 
noticed in Charnock’s Biographia Nava- 
lis, by Marianne, sister of Lieut. Daniel 
Gernier, who perished in the wreck of 
the Ramillies 74, in 1760. He was born 
at Southampton Jan. 15, 1769, and at 
six years of age went a voyage with his 
father to Newfoundland. In July 1778 
he embarked as a midshipman in the 
Vigilant 64, in which he witnessed in the 
same month the action between Keppel 
and d’Orvillicrs, and those between 
Byron and d’Estaing, and Rodney and 
de Guichen, in the two succeeding years. 
On one of these eccasions he was 
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wounded. The Vigilant was paid off 
at Chatham, Sept. 3, 1781. 

In the following April he joined the 
Crocodile 24, in which he was blown up 
and severely burnt, in an action witha 
Dutch privateer of 32 guns. In August 
he removed with his Captain, A. Bertie, 
into the Recovery, which accompanied 
Lord Howe to the siege of Gibraltar. 

In 1784 he was discharged from the 
Proselyte 32, at Quebec, in the Boreas 
28, commanded by Nelson, for a passage 
to the Leeward Islands; where he served 
principally with the Berbice schooner, 
and returned home with the Adamant 
50 in 1786. In 1787 he again proceeded 
to the same station in the Sybil 28, and 
remained for three years. 

In 1760 he attained the commission of 
Lieutenant, and he afterwards served in 
the Childers sloop, Prince 98, Ruby 
64, Vindictive 28, and as first of the 
Director 64. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed the superiitendent of a signal sta- 
tion on the coast of Suffolk—to the com- 
mand of the Constant gnn-brig—to the 
sea-fencible service at Looe in Cornwall, 
—to the command of the Chance cutter, 
on the Portsmouth station—to that of the 
Suffolk prison-ship in Porchester Lake, 
—to be acting agent of transports in the 
expedition against Guadaloupe, to serve 
ry Licutenant of several 
ships on the Leeward Islands’ station, 
where he remained until promoted to the 
rank of Commander in I8]1; and lastly 
to be principal agent for prisoners of 
war, &c, at Jamaica, from whence he 
returned home in Sept. 1815. 

Captain Bremer married Catharine- 
Saumarez, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Mountsteven, of Windsor house, Bod- 
min. His eldest son is an officer in the 
33d foot. 

{A more particular memoir will be 
found in Marshall’s Royal Naval Biogra- 
phy, vol. iv. parti. p.9 ] 

















Prince Hoare, Esa. F.S.A. 

Dec. 22. At his residence at Brighton, 
aged 80, Prince Hoare, esq. Secretary 
to the Royal Academy, F.S.A. and 
M.R.S.L. 

This tasteful and elegant writer, and 
amiable man, was the son of Mr. William 
Hoare, a painter, and one of the ori- 
ginal members of the Royal Academy, 
and was born at Bath in 1755. He 
began his career as an artist under the 
instructions of his father ; came to Lon- 
don at the age of seventeen as a student 
at the Royal Academy, and afterwards 
continued his professional education by 
visiting Rome in 1776, where he studied 
under Mengs, and had Fuseli and North- 
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cote among his companions. On return- 
ing in 1780, to England, he devoted him- 
himself for awhile to the practice of his 
profession in London; but ill-health 
compelled him to relinquish the arts, and 
for the recovery of his strength he took 
a voyage to Lisbon. 

On his return, he directed his attention 
to dramatic composition, and with such 
success, especially in small afterpieces, 
that many of them still retain their ori- 
ginal popularity. His first production 
was a tragedy, entitled, * Such Things 
Were,” formed on the history of Kirk’s 
cruelty in the reign of James II. and 
first acted at Bath on the 2d Jan. 1788, 
while Mr. Hoare was absent at Liver- 
pool. 

On the 16th of April, in the same year, 
his pleasant and popular comic opera of 
**No Song no Supper” was first acted 
at Drury Lane. 

On the 3d of May, 1791, was produced, 
at the same theatre, his musical entertain- 
ment called “The Cave of Trophonius ;” 
and on the 23d of May, 1792, at the 
Haymarket, his “ Dido, Queen of Car- 
thage,” translated from Metastasio, which, 
though aided by the performance of Ma- 
dame Mara in the principal character, by 
the music of Storace, and by splendid 
scenery, met with but a cold reception. 
It was, however, his first published 
work. 

On the 11th March, 1793, his farce of 
“The Prize, or 2, 5, 3, 8,” was first 
acted at the Haymarket, for Signora 
Storace ; it was very successful, and be- 
came a stock piece. On the 16th Dec. 
in the same year, he again complimented 
Signora Storace, on a similar occasion, 
with the first performance of his farce of 
“*My Grandmother,” which was also 
favourably received. In 1795 he pro- 
duced a musical comedy, entitled «‘ The 
Three and the Deuce,” afterwards printed 
in 1806. 

His next production was ‘¢ Lock and 
Key,” a musical farce, first acted at 
Covent Garden, Feb. 2, 1796, with great 
applause ; and this was followed, on the 
30th of April, by his “ Mahmoud,” a mu- 
sical opera, performed at Drury Lane. 
At the same theatre, two days after, his 
first dramatic production wus again 
brought forward, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Siddons, under the title of “Julia, or 
Such Things Were,” and it was then 
published. 

On the 25th April, 1797, another 
opera frora his pen, called ‘ The Italian 
Villagers,” was produced at Covent Gar- 
den, and in the same year he wrote a 
musical entertainment called “A Friend 
in Need.” 
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In 1799 he produced a comedy entitled 
“Sighs, or the Daughter,” from the 
German of Kotzebue; and “the Captive 
of Spilsburg,” a musical entertainment 
altered from the French ‘* Le Souter- 
rain.” His subsequent dramatic works 
were “Children; or, Give them their 
way,” a comic drama, and “ Indiscretion,” 
a comedy, 1800; “ Chains of the Heart, 
or the Slave by choice,” an opera, 1802; 
“The Paragraph,” a musical entertain- 
ment, 1804; ‘* Partners,” a comedy, 
1805; Something to do,” a comedy, 
1803. 

In consequence of being appointed, in 
1799, to the honorary post of Foreign 
Secretary to the Royal Academy, he 
published in 4to, 1802, ‘* Extracts from 
a Correspondence with the Academies of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, on the cul- 
tivation of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture,” a work. afterwards conti- 
nued at intervals, under the title of “ Aca- 
demic Annals.” In 1806 he published 
“ An Inquiry into the requisite Cultiva- 
tion and Present State of the Arts of 
Design in England.” In 1809-10, he 
edited, in two volumes, 4to, “ The Ar- 
tist,” a Collection of Essays, written 
chiefly by professional persons, and to 
which he contributed several papers. In 
1813 he published “ The Epochs of the 
Fine Arts, containing historical observa- 
tions on the use and progress of Painting 
and Sculpture.” 

Besides these various works, he was 
also the author of a poem entitled ‘* Love’s 
Victims ;” and of a ‘* Life of Granville 
Sharp,” characterized by a delicate per- 
ception of christian excellence, as well as 
a just taste. 

His last production was an Essay on 
the moral power of Shakspeare’s Dramas, 
read before the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, and printed in their Transactions. 
With this elegant and thoughtful paper 
he closed his literary career, establishing, 
by arguments and facts, the indispensable 
union of moral truths with dramatic and 
all literary excellence. 

The intellectual endowments of Mr. 
Hoare did not surpass his benevolence, 
integrity, and sincerity; the mildness of 
his manners and kindness of his heart, 
won him the respect and affection of the 
refined and enlightened circle who en- 
joyed the advantage of his friendship. He 
left his library to the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

A portrait of Mr. Hoare, by North- 
cote, is published in the European Maga- 
zine for Feb. 1798, and another, drawn 
by Mr. George Dance in that year, was 
published in 1814 in Daniell’s Engravings 
of Dance’s Portraits. 
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Tuomas Park, Esa. 

Nov. 26. At Church-row, Hamp- 
stead, where he had resided for many 
years, aged 75, Thomas Park, Esq. for- 
merly F.S.A. a poet and well-known 
editor of early literature. 

Mr. Park was brought up to the art 
of engraving, in which there are some 
creditable examples of his abilities, in 
the mezzotinto style, particularly portraits 
of Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, of the Hon. Mrs. Watson, Mrs. 
Jordan in the character of the Comic 
Muse, and a Magdalen after Gan- 
dolfi. His first publication was a vo- 
lume of ‘*Sonnets and other small 
Poems,” printed in 8vo, 1797, many of 
which are of considerable merit. In 1803 
he edited, with additions, the curious vo- 
lume entitled Nuge Antique, from the 
papers of Sir John Harington, of Kels- 
ton, near Bath, in two vols. Svo; and in 
the same year he was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 

In 1804 he wrote Poetical Illustrations 
to Cupid turned Volunteer, printed in 
quarto. 

In 1806 he was employed by Mr. J. 
Scott, the bookseller, to edit Walpole’s 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
which he considerably enlarged, adding 
specimens of the authors’ writings. It 
is a creditable work; though not so 
complete as it might have been made, 
had the editor been allowed more time, or 
had he made previous collections for the 
undertaking. The first edition of the Ca- 
talogue was printed at Mr. Walpole’s press, 
1757, 2 vols. small 8vo. for the author's 
friends; and in the year following ano- 
ther edition was prepared for the public 
by Dodsley for 8s. These notices were 
confined to England, and extended to only 
10 princes and 80 peers. Mr. Park in- 
cluded Scotland and Ireland ; and swelled 
the work to five large octavos, which 
were embellished with 150 portraits, and 
sold for seven guineas. ‘The list was 
augmented to 17 royal and 200 noble au- 
thors in England; while the Scottish 
included of both ranks nearly 50, and the 
Irish about the same number. He pro- 
posed to add a continuation to a more 
recent period ; but this was not accom- 
plished. 

From the year 1808 to 1813, Mr. Park 
was engaged in superintending the reprint 
of the Harleian Miscellany, in ten 
volumes quarto. In 1813 he revised, in 
three volumes Syo, the second edition of 
Ritson’s collection of English Songs. 
He was a coadjutor of Sir Egerton 
Brydges and the late Mr. Haslewood in 
the Censura Literaria, British Bibliogra- 
pher, and other bibliographical works ; 
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and he edited for Messrs. Longman, 
«+ Heliconia, consisting of Poetry of the 
Elizabethan Age,” in three vols. quarto. 

Mr. Park possessed a library of Old 
English Poetry, of the highest value and 
curiosity, which he subsequently parted 
with: but not before he had made him- 
self critically acquainted with its con- 
tents. He had once intended to edit and 
continue Warton’s History of English 
Poetry; and in the last edition of that 
work, many of Mr. Park’s notes are in- 
serted. He contributed several of the 
poetical articles to the “ Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth,” published by his 
friend Mr, Nichols. 

In 1818 Mr. Park published a vo- 
lume of miscellanies, which he entitled, 
in allusion to his previous publication 
already noticed, ** Nugee Modern. Morn- 
ing Thoughts, and Midnight Musings: 
consisting of Casual Reflections, Ego- 
tisms, &c. in Prose and Verse. By 
Thomas Park, Depositary of an Auxili- 
ary Bible Society, Treasurer of the Sun- 
day and National Schools, Secretary to a 
Benevolent Institution, Manager of a 
Bank of Savings, and one of the Guar- 
dians of the Poor in the Parish of 
Hampstead.” In therchastely humourous 
but unassuming introduction to this vo- 
lume (which will be found quoted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Oct. 1818,) 
he states, that these several ‘local ap- 
pointments’ had been “rather silentl 
acquiesced in than sought by himself ; 
they have resulted from the goodwill and 
kind favour of neighbours and friends ; 
and I do not say I am proud (because 
pride under any modification is blameful) 
but I am sensibly gratified, by being 
thought capable of usefulness in my 
declining life, among the residents of that 
village where I have taken up my abode. 
It is my desire ‘to bear these honours’ 
(for such I consider them) ‘meekly,’ ful- 
filling the duties connected with them 
faithfully; and I indulge a conscientious 
persuasion, that such duties and such 
honours are 
More befitting to a head grown grey 
And heart much travell’d in aftliction’s 

way, 
Than uncrat characters of F.S.A.” 

Mr. Park had then, in great measure, 
retired from his literary employments, 
and had withdrawn himself from the 
roll of the Society of Antiquaries, find- 
ing an attendance on its meetings incon- 
venient, and having demands, which 
he, doubtless, considered more impera- 
tive, for every portion of his limited in- 
come. 

Mr. Park's subsequent publications 
were few and brief, and of areligious cha- 
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racter,—an excellent treatise on the advan- 
tages of Early Rising, printed in 1824; 
in 1832 “Solacing Verses for serious 
times and for all times ;” and some cards 
of ‘ Christian Remembrance, or plain 
clue to the Gospel of Peace.” 

Mr. Park had an only son, the late 
John James Park, Esq. who, when quite 
a youth, published the Parochial History 
and Antiquities of Hampstead, in the 
year 1814, and who was afterwards highly 
distinguished by his legal knowledge, and 
for some time held the Chair of Pro- 
fessor of English Law and Jurisprudence 
at King’s College, London. Some me- 
moirs of him will be found in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. ci. ii. 84, 551, 
the latter article being written by his 
father. We regret to add that this be- 
reavement was not merely an affliction to 
Mr. Park’s parental feelings, but that it 
was also a serious deprivation to his pe- 
cuniary circumstances; for he had ad- 
vanced his means to the utmost towards 
assisting his son in his arduous profession, 
and the return which he had expected 
from his son’s eminent talents, was thus 
suddenly snatched from him. To this 
and every other dispensation of the 
Almighty, Mr. Park submitted without 
a murmur, for he was influenced by a 
deep sense of Christian piety. He has 
left four daughters, (one of them married) 
the survivors of a numerous family. 


Rev. Epwarp Irvine. 

Dee. 6. At Glasgow, in his 43d year, 
the Rev. Edward Irving, M.A. the cele- 
brated preacher. 

This extraordinary person was born at 
Annan in Dumfriesshire, and educated 
at the university of Edinburgh. In 1811 
he was appoiuted to superintend the 
mathematical school Haddington, 
whence he was removed in 1812 to in- 
struct the higher classes at Kirkaldy. 
Being, soon afterwards, qualified to preach, 
he became a probationer, and officiated at 
various churches, until he was recom- 
mended to tle notice of Dr. ilmers, 
who engaged him as his assistant in St. 
John’s parish, Glasgow. In that city he 
gained so much reputation, that, on a 
vacancy occurring in the ministry of the 
Caledonian church, in Cyross-street, Hat- 
ton Garden, he was invited to London, 
where he took possession of the pulpit in 
August 1822. 

He had not long occupied it before he 
attracted very large congregations by the 
force and eloquence of his discourses, 
and the singularity of his appearance 
and gesticulation. The greatest orators 
and statesmen of the day hurried to hear 
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him; the seats of the chapel were 
crowded with the wealthy and the fashion- 
able, and its doors were thronged with 
carriages. It became necessary to ex- 
clude the public in general, and to admit 
those only who were previously provided 
with tickets. (see Gent. Mag. xc. ii. 
154). The stranger who had effected an 
entrance found himself in a chapel of 
moderate diménsions, surrounded by the 
gay, the noble, and the talented of both 
sexes. When every part of the building 
had become densely and most oppressively 
crowded, the preacher appeared,—tall, 
athletic, and sallow; arrayed in the 
scanty robe of the Scotch divines, dis- 
playing a profusion of jet-black, glossy 
hair, reaching even to his shoulders, with 
a singular obliquity in one of his eyes, 
and a stern calm solemnity of aspect, 
somewhat debased by an expression indi- 
cative of austere pride and conscious 
sanctity. His strong Northern accent 
added to his singularity; which was 
still further increased by his violent 
and ungraceful, but impressive, gesticu- 
lation. The peculiar characteristic of his 
style was a straining after originality of 
ideas; and the expressing them in the 
language of Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and 
the old divines; embellishing his dis- 
course with the metaphors of poets and 
philosophers, and adding to the piquaney 
of his censures by personal allusions and 
homely truths. ‘This season of his ex- 
cessive popularity is marked by several 
ephemeral pamphlets and discussions on 
his merits, a collection of which might 
be an object worthy the pursuit of a curi- 
ous bibliographer. One of them, ealled 
« The Trial of the Rev. Edward Irving,” 
has a frontispiece with four portraits in 
his most favourite attitudes, caught by 
the happy pencil of George Cruikshank. 

On experiencing the inconvenience of 
the small chapel in Cross-street, the 
more enthusiastic and attached of Mr, 
Irving’s admirers raised a subscription to 
erect for him a larger and more commo- 
dious church. This was the origin of 
the handsome edifice in Sidmouth-street, 
Regent’s square, which was completed in 
1829. But before it was ready for his 
occupancy, the tide of his great popu- 
larity was already past. His eccentrici- 
ties had become iamiliar, and the curiosity 
of novelty-hunters was satiated. Nor 
had his publication entitled “ For the 
Oracles of God, four Orations; For 
Judgment to Come, an Argument in nine 
parts,” been esteemed worthy to sustain 
his permanent reputation. It became 
evident that the chief charm of his dis- 
courses had consisted in his mode of deli- 
very. 
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Nor had he been long established in 
his new pulpit, before his thirst for noto- 
riety, or some still more decided alienation 
of mind, urged him to the adoption of 
more dangerous eccentricities. He was 
charged with heresy; and at a meeting 
of the Presbytery ‘of London on the 
29th Nov. 1830, the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to examine his work on 
Christ’s humanity, was brought up and 
read. It charged Mr. Irving with hold- 
ing Christ guilty of original and actual 
sin, and denying the doctrines of atone- 
ment, satisfaction, imputation, and substi- 
tution. These charges were substantiated 
with quotations from the work itself, and 
confronted with passages from the Scrip- 
tures, the Confession of Faith, and the As- 
sembly’s Catechism. They were warmly 
rejected by Mr. Hamilton, brother-in-law 
of Mr. Irving, as deputy from the Na- 
tional Scotch Church. The report, how- 
ever, was received, and ordered to lie on 
the table. The further proceedings of 
ecclesiastical censure were prolonged for 
eighteen months; during which his reli- 
gious errors were neither corrected nor 
modified ; but, on the contrary, he pro- 
ceeded to all the extravagance of the 
Unknown Tongues. At length, the 
trustees of the Church in Regent-square 
completed his ejection on the 3d of May, 
1832 


His death occurred after a short but 
severe illness. He was sensible to the 
last, and his departing words were ‘in life 
or in death, I am the Lord’s;” previous 
to which, he sung the 23d psalm in He- 
brew, accompanied by his wife’s father, 
the Rev. John Martin. 

Mr. Irving was married to Miss Mar- 
tin, of Kirkaldy, in 1823, whom he has 
left his widow with several young chil- 
dren. He was an amiable man in his 
private relations ; and his original powers, 
had a healthy and consistent exercise 
been made of them, undoubtedly would 
have achieved a more desirable and more 
permanent fame than that of a nine days’ 
wonder of pulpit oratory, or the high 
priest of a wild set of enthusiasts. Dr. 
Chalmers, on meeting with his senior class 
at Glasgow, on the morning he heard of 
Mr. Irving’s death, paid the following 
tribute to his memory :—** He was,” said 
the Rev. Doctor, “one of those whom 
Burns calls the nobles of nature. His 
talents were so commanding, that you 
could not but admire him, and he so was 
Open and generous that it was impossible 
not to love him. When requested at 
one time by a correspondent to give him 
an idea of Mr, Irving’s character, he re- 
turned for answer that it might be sum- 
med up in one sentence: ¢ He was the 
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evangelical Christian grafted on the old 
Roman—with the lofty stern virtues of 
the one, he possessed the humble graces 
of the other.’ The constitutional basis 
and ground-work of his character was 
virtue alone; and notwithstanding all his 
errors and extravagancies, which both in- 
jured his character in the estimation of 
the world, and threw discredit upon much 
that was good and useful in his writings, 
he believed him to be a man of deep and 
devoted piety.” 

His complaint was consumption, pro- 
duced by his laborious and unceasing 
efforts to propagate the peculiar religious 
tenets to which he had attached himself. 
Those who have seen him within the 
last twelve months, and have marked his 
long gray hair, and wrinkled brow, will be 
surprised to learn that he had only at- 
tained his 42d year. His funeral was at- 
tended by most of tie clergy of Glasgow, 
and by most of the elders and deacons of 
St. John’s parish, in connexion with whom 
he spent probably the most useful days of 
his life. 

Besides the ‘“ Orations” beforemen- 
tioned, he published in 1827, “ The 
Coming of the Messiah in Glory and 
Majesty, by Juan Josafat Ben Ezra, 
a converted Jew,” translated from the 
Spanish, in which his heretical opinions 
were first betrayed ; in 1828 a ‘ Letter to 
the King on the Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts,” a measure which be 
earnestly opposed; in the same year 
*« Last Days, and discourses on the evil 
character of these times ;” and also three 
Sermons, Lectures, and occasional dis- 
courses, and in 1829 “ Church and State 
responsible to each other, a series of dis- 
courses on Daniel’s Vision of the four 
Beasts.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

March 23. At Kensington, aged 39, 
the Rev. John Weybridge, M.A. of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. 

March 24. At Enham, Hants, aged 
71, the Rev. Joseph Lightfoot, Rector of 
Enbam with Upton Gray. He was 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1793, and was 
presented to his living by that society in 
1814. 

March 25. At Hastings, aged 47, the 
Rev. Lewis Way, of Spencer Farm, Es- 
sex, and of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1811 as 11th 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1814. 

March 29. The Rev. Bartholomew 
Ritson, Perpetual Curate of Hopton, Suf- 
folk. He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1796; and was 
presented to Hopton in 1801 by the Dean 
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and Chapter of Norwich. He was seized 
with apoplexy in the pulpit, and, having 
been assisted to an adjacent cottage, lin- 
gered about eight hours. For forty years 
this excellent man was curate of Lowes- 
toft ; after his resignation his parishioners 
presented him with a massive silver vase 
and cover, of the value of 80/. 

April 3. At Plas yn Llan, co. Den- 
bigh, the Rev. Robert Jones, Rector of 
Soulderne, Oxfordshire. He was for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1791, 
M.A. 1794, B.D. 1802, and was pre- 
sented to his living by that society in 1806. 

April 4, At Hanwood, Shropshire, 
the Rev. Charles Gregory Wade, Rector 
of that parish. He was the eldest son of 
the late Charles Gregory Wade, esq. of 
Warwick; was of Merton college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1810, and was instituted to 
Hanwood in the same year. 

April 13. At Catwick, near Beverley, 
aged 74, the Rev. John Torre, Vicar of 
that parish. He was the youngest son 
of the late Rev. James Torre, of Snydal, 
co. York; was a member of Trinity coll. 
Cambridge, B.A. 1782, as 6th Junior 
Optime, M.A. 1786; and was presented 
to Catwick in 1799 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

At Paris, the Rev. Samuel Charles 
Goodwin, D.C.L. He was of Queen’s 
coll. Oxf. B.C. L. 1788, D.C.L. 1793. 

April 15. At Exeter, aged 40, the 
Rev. George Sercombe Luke, B.A. of 
Queen’s college, Oxford. 

April 20. At Minested, in the New 
Forest, the Rev. John Combe Compton, 
Rector of Minested with Lyndhurst. 
He was of Merton college, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M.A. in 1817, and 
by that society he was presented to the 
sinecure rectories of Gamlingay in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Farley in Surrey, in 1828. 
He was presented to Minested in 1816 
by H. C. Compton, esq. 

April 23. At Sopley Park, Hants, 
aged 81, the Rev. James Compton Willis, 
B.A. for fifty-six years Vicar of that 
place, and one of the oldest magistrates 
for the county. 


DEATHS. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Dec. 17. In Clarendon-sq. at a very 
advanced age, Henry Bone, esq. R. A. 
who had carried the art of painting on 
enamel to a degree of excellence hitherto 
unknown in this country. 

Lately. Mr. William Gorton, editor 
ofa Topographical Dictionary of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy, &c. &e, 
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Christopher Smith, esq. late Alderman 
of Cordwainer’s Ward. He was the son 
of a small farmer at Harwell near Abing- 
don ; and baving been sent up to London 
to be inoculated at the Small Pox Hos- 

ital, was adopted by a manager of that 
institution, of his own name, but no rela- 
tion, and brought up to the wine trade. 
He was eleeted Alderman in 1807, Sheriff 
in the same year, and Lord Mayor in 
1817. 

In Cadogan-place, in her 95th year, 
Mrs. Anne Goddard, sister to the late 
Ambrose Goddard, esq. of Swindon, 

In her 90th year, the Right Hon. Su- 
san dowager Lady Elcho, mother of the 
Earl of Wemyss and March. She was 
the dau. of Anthony Tracy Keck, of 
Great ‘Tew in Oxfordshire, esq. by Lady 
Susan Hamilton, dau. of James fourth 
Duke of Hamilton, K.G. was married in 
1771 to Francis Lord Elcho, who died 
v. p. Jan. 20, 1808, leaving one son, now 
Earl of Wemyss, and four daughters, the 
Countess of Stamford and Warrington, the 
late Lady Susan Clinton, Lady Catha- 
rine Stuart, and Lady Rossmore. 

March 7. Aged 72, Charles James 
Coverley, esq. of Providence-row, Fins- 
bury, and Lewisham. 

March 11. In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
aged 61, Henry Bertram Ogle, esq. 

March 12. Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Martyn, of Russell-sq. 

In Store-st. in his 73d year, Alexander 
Pope, esq. late of the Theatres Royal 
Covent-garden and Drury-lane. 

March 13. In Cambridge-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park, Henry Glazbrook, esq. 

March 17. Aged 77, Sarah, wife of 
Moses Lindo, jun. of Bury-court, St. 
Mary-axe. 

March 19. At the house of James 
Deacon Hume, esq. Russell-sq. Charlotte, 
wife of Whitlock Nicholl, esq. M.D. 

March 20. In Weymouth-street, aged 
77, Robert Stone, esq. 

In Harley-st. in his 3d year, Charles 
Wentworth, second son of Sir Gregory 
Lewin. 

March 27. In Portman-place, Edge- 
ware-road, in her 55th year, Ann, wife of 
Charles Lucas, esq. formerly of 9th Dra- 
goons, relict of Wm. Lloyd, esq. of Rood- 
lane, and eldest dau. of the late Mattock 
Wilcox, esq. of Cumberthlland, co. Mont- 
gomery. 

April 1. Aged 75, John Berkeley, 
esq. of the Stock- Exchange. 

At Denmark-hill, aged 71, Frances- 
Susannah, widow of John B. Abington, 
esq. of Esher. 

April 2. Aged 36, Sophia, wife of 
A. A. Goldsmid, esq. of Cavendish-sq. 

April 4, In Burton-crescent, Robert 
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Watson Wade, esq. formerly of the Irish 
Treasury, and late of the Stock Exchange. 
Aged 11 months, Harriet-Mary, dau. 
of Richard Onslow, esq. barrister-at-law. 
April5. Aged 22, Eliza, only child of 
the late John Potts, esq. of Walworth. 

April 12. At Clapham-common, aged 
64, Maria, widow of Richard Stainforth, 
esq. mother-in-law of the Rev. Dr. Deal- 
try, Rector of Clapham. 

April 15. At Chelsea, Maria- Frances, 
wife of Major Verity, late of 92d High- 
landers. 

At his house near Highgate, George 
Bateman, esq. of Watling-st. 

April 16. In Bryanston-sq. aged 64, 
John Elphinston, esq. formerly Member 
of the Council at Bombay. 

April 17. In Upper Gower-street, 
aged 71, William Manning, esq. 

Aged 85, the widow of John Joyner, 
esq. of Denmark-hill, Surrey. 

April 18. In Tavistock-sq. John 
Brown Nasmyth, esq. 

April 19. At the Bridge-house, 
Southwark, Eliza-Frances, wife of John 
Newman, esq. only dau. of the late Rev. 
B. Middleton, Sub-Dean of Chichester. 

In Fitzroy-square, aged 49, Christiana 
Brisbane, wife of Thomas Metcalfe, esq. 
only dau. of Henry Cranstoun, esq. of 
Fryar’s-hall, Melrose. 

April 21. At Highbury-place, aged 
74, John Wormald, esq. partner in Child’s 
banking house. 

In St. Andrew’s-place, Regent’s-park, 
aged 77, James Maude, esq. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 20 
months, James, only son of Mr. Baron 
Parke. 

April 22. In Newman-st. aged 51, 
Walter J. Baldwin, esq. brother to Dr. 
Baldwin, M.P. for Cork. In early life 
he inherited the estate of Clohinna, co. 
Cork, which he transferred to his brother, 
in consequence of hiscireumstances having 
become involved through his unbounded 
hospitality and beneficence. He had long 
resided in London, where he devoted him- 
self to literature and politics, in both 
of which departments he was known and 
admired as a writer. 

April 23. At the house of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Nash, Hyde-house, Edmonton, 
Mrs. Slater, in her 102d year. 

April 26. At Southampton-row, John 
Capper, esq. formerly of Ely-place and 
Croydon. 

April 27. In his 49th year, Edward 
Gibbons, esq. of the Treasury. 

In Portland-place, at the house of her 
son, Sam. Geo. Smith, esq. in her 80th 
year, Elizabeth-Frances, widow of Sa- 
muel Smith, esq. of Woodhall-park, Herts, 
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dau. of the late Edm. Turnor, esq. of 
Stoke hall, co. Lincoln. 

April 28. At the Charterhouse, aged 
52, John Vetch, esq. M.D. 

April 29. In Clarges-st. aged 52, the 
Right Hon. Mary Lady Graves, sister to 
the Marquis of Anglesey. She was the 
5th dau. of Henry Ist Earl of Uxbridge, 
by Jane, eldest dau. of the Very Rev. 
Arthur Champagne, Dean of Clonmac- 
nois, was married June 27, 1803, to Tho- 
mas, second Lord Graves, who died Feb. 
7, 1830, leaving issue the present Lord 
Graves, three other sons, and six daugh- 
ters. 

Jane-Freeling, youngest daughter of Ed- 
ward Stanley, esq. Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

May 1. At Herne hill, aged 87, after 
a life of exemplary piety and benevolence, 
Thomas Simpson, esq. of the firm of 
North, Simpson and Graham, Bridge-st. 
Blackfriars. 

May 3. At Strawberry-hill-cottage, 
Twickenham, aged 58, John Bull, esq. 
of Abingdon-street, Clerk of the Journals 
of the Houseof Commons. This worthy 
and talented man died after a very short 
illness, to the great regret of a numerous 
circle of friends; leaving a widow and a 
large young family, to mourn their loss. 
He was buried in St. Margaret’s church, 
Westminster. 

May 4. Mr. Wm. Wooles, son of the 
late Mr. Wm. Wooles, surveyor of Bris- 
tol. He had pursued a successful course 
of studies under that eminent sculptor 
E. H. Baily, esq. R.A. and obtained 
the silver medal of the Society of Arts, 
and the large gold medal of the Royal 
Academy, 

May 6. At Piccadilly, the Viscount- 
ess de Tagoahy, widow of his Excellency 
I. Paulo Bezerra, Prime Minister to John 
VI. King of Portugal. Her maiden name 
was Sills, and she was buried near others 
of her family in Camberwell churchyard. 

In Bryanston-st. aged 75, Lieut.-Col. 
John Bell, formerly of Madras Artillery. 

At Bloomsbury-sq. the widow of J. 
Manship Ewart, esq. of Broome Park, 
Surrey, and of the High Beeches, Sussex. 

In Oxford-st. aged 78, Thomas Har- 
ding, esq. for many years of the Surrey 
Dispensary, and author of a late publica- 
tion entitled “a New View of Time.” 

In Howland-st. aged 42, Hen. Parke, esq. 

In Bentinck-st. in his 63d year, Dr. 
Robert Hooper, of Stanmere, formerly of 
Saville-row. 

May 8. At Woolwich, aged 97, the 
widow of Thomas Bradbridge, esq. of 
the Royal Ordnance, mother of Captain 
John, and Lieut. Thomas Bradbridge of 
the Royal Artillery, and grandmother of 
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Captain Bradbridge, of the 8th Infantry, 
all of whom she survived many years. 

May 9. Aged 77, Richard fall, esq. 
of Monaghan, formerly Capt. in the 
Cheshire Fencibles. 

May 12. At Camden New-town, 
Mary, widow of W. Kinnard, esq. of 
Holborn, one of the magistrates of the 
Thames-police. 

At his residence, Winchmore-hill, 
aged 28, W. C. Haynes, esq. only son of 
the late W. Haynes, esq. of Kibworth 
Harcourt, Leicestershire. 

May 13. At her house at Clapham, 
aged 94, Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, widow of 
the celebrated circumnavigator Captain 
James Cook. This very venerable and 
excellent lady retained her faculties to 
the last. 

In Munster-st. Regent’s-park, aged 53, 
Major Phineas M‘Pherson, of the Half- 
pay Unattacked. 

May 19. In Union row, New Kent 
Road, aged 62, Mrs. Grace Carlos, 





Beps.—April 21. At Apsley, aged 67, 
J. Patrick Moore, esq. 

Berxs.—March 3. At Binfield Lodge, 
aged 70, Elizabeth, widow of David Har- 
Tis, esq. 

Aprii19. At Windsor, aged 60, Eli- 
nor, wife of Sir John Chapman. 

Bucks.—May 30. At Buckingham, in 
his 35th year, Edward Bartlett, esq. 
banker. 

Cuesuire.—Jan. 7. In his 80th year, 
John Fletcher, esq. for more than half a 
, century proprietor of the Chester Chroni- 
cle, and twice Mayor of Chester. 

May 23. Elizabeth, wife of William 
Wardell, esq. banker, Chester. 

Dersy.—May 4. Aged 73, Susanna, 
relict of Charles Hurt, esq. of Wirks- 
worth, dau. of the late Sir Richard Ark- 
wright. 

Devon.—Feb. 26. At Ilfracombe, aged 
42, the lady of George Harris, esq. banker. 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, Mr. Wm. 
Newton, for many years confidentially 
employed in the London Gazette office. 

Lately—At Dawlish, Bridget-Maria- 
Jane, wife of the Rev. J. D. Perkins, 
Vicar. 

At Pelynt, aged 76, Mr. G. Bowden, 
jun., followed to the grave by his father, 
who has attained the advanced age of 103. 

May 3. At Exeter, aged 92, Thomas 
Sparkes, esq. banker, a highly respected 
member of the Society of Friends. 

May 8. At Plymouth, aged 89, Bar- 
tholomew Dunsterville, esq. for many 
years an Alderman and a Magistrate of 
that town. 

May 9. At Ashford parsonage, aged 
92, Mrs. Dorothy Mervin, dau. of the iate 
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John Mervin, esq. of Marwood-hill; the 
last of the name of that ancient family. 

May10. At Dunster Castle, Mary 
Ann Fownes Luttrell, dau. of the late 
John Fownes Luttrell, esq. 

Dorser.—Feb. 25. At Lyme, at an 
advanced age, Major John Clarke. 

March 1. At Stert Cottage, near 
Poole, aged 27, George, youngest son of 
the Rev. P. W. Joliffe. 

March 20. At Sherbourne, from scar- 
let fever, John- Walter, and on the 25th, 
Alfred, sons of Mrs. Butterworth, of 
Henbury-court, Glouc. And on the 2Ist 
aged 12, Norris- Thomas, son of C. D O. 
Jephson, esq. M.P. Also, April 22, 
aged 22 months, Charles- Anthony, son 
of Mr. Jephson. 

DuruamM.—-April 27. At Sunderland, 
Caroline-Jemima, wife of John Murray, 
esq. eldest dau. of the late Sir John Les- 
lie, of Findrassie, Bart. 

Essex.—May 3. At the Ausina, near 
Colchester, aged 55, Elizabeth-Sophia, 
wife of George Henry Errington, esq. 

GLoucester.—Jan. 29. At Bristol, 
Colonel Barclay, late 56th regiment. 

March 2. At the Spa, near Gloucester, 
aged 80, Major George Ball, of the third 
division of Royal Marines, elder brother 
to the late Sir Alexander Ball, Bart. Go- 
vernor of Malta. 

March 5. At Cheltenham, Amelia, 
widow of Thomas Hopkins, esq. and 
youngest dau. of the late Sir John Hop- 
kins, Knight. 


March 6. At Cheltenham, Arthur 
Langford Cooke, esq. 
April 11. At Cheltenham, Anna, 


wife of the Rev. R. Dickson, and sister 
of Sir W. Chatterton, Bart. 

April 27. At Cheltenham, aged 62, 
Thomas Gray, esq. He was educated at 
Winchester School, and New College, 
Oxford, and after taking the degree of 
B. A., was intended for the Bar, but 
being possessed of a liberal income, settled 
in Cheltenham, where for more than 
twenty years he was the eloquent advocate 
of all local improvements, and also of 
political reform. Besides experiencing 
great pecuniary losses, he was unhappy 
enough to survive his only children, two 
married daughters, as well as their respec- 
tive husbands, while his latter years were 
still further embittered by the total loss 
of sight. No man was more active in the 
struggle for Parliamentary reform; and 
his fellow-townsmen wished to have 
chosen him their first representative, but 
on account of growing age and infirmities 
he declined that honour. He was called 


Captain Gray, in consequence of having 
been Captain Commandant of the Volun- 
teer Cavalry of Cheltenham. 
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Lately. Mr. John Rudhall, bell- 
founder, of Gloucester, aged 75, whose 
family have carried on the business of 
bell-founding in Gloucester for 150 years. 

At Brislington-house, near Bristol, 
aged 74, Edw. Long Fox, M.D. 

May. At Clifton, aged 73, Lieut. 
Col. Alexander Laurence, Governor of 
Upnor Castle. 

Hants.—April 30. At Lymington, 
aged 67, James Brown, esq. Collector of 
Customs at that place, Captain and Pay- 
master of the South East Hants Local 
Militia, Agent to the Committee for the 
Affairs of Lioyd’s, Secretary of the Pro- 
vident Institution, a member of the Cor- 
poration, and Town Clerk of that borough. 

May 12. At Ryde, aged 18, Sophia, 
last surviving child of the late Dr. Per- 
cival. of Bath. 

May 14. At Eversley, in Hampshire, 
aged 68, R. Prescott, esq. 

Hererorp.—May 13. At Boyce 
Court, near Ledbury, aged 81, J. Drum- 
mond, esq. 

Herts. —At Northehurch, the infant 
son of Astley Paston Cooper, esq. 

Kent.—pril 17. At Canterbury, 
aged 83, Mrs. Anna Maria Lukyn, last 
surviving child of Rev. Anthony Lukyn, 
late Rector of St. Mildred, Canterbury, 
and Vicar of Reculver. 

April 24. Aged 65, Edmund Yates, 
esq. of Fairlawn, Kent, and_ Ince, 
Cheshire. 

At Wombwell-hall, aged 71, Rachael, 
wife of Thomas Harman, esq. 

April 26. Aged 30, Richard, eldest 
son of Thomas Jesson, esq. of Hill-park, 
Westerham. 

April 29. At Walmer, Rebecca, wife 
of Michael Larkin, esq., late of Black- 
heath. 

Lately.— At Fordwich, Major T. Scott, 
R. Art. 

May 1. Aged 76, John Garrett, esq. 
of Ellington-house, near Ramsgate. 

LancasHinE.—JLately. At Liverpool, 
the widow of Rev. G. Bulmer, Vicar of 
Thorpe, near Waintleet. 

May 1. Aged 82, T. Molyneux, esq. 
of Newsham house, near Liverpool. 

LeicesTER.— April 27. At Kirkby 
Mallory, aged 38, John Russell, esq. 
Commander R.N.; husband to the Ba- 
roness de Clifford, and nephew to the 
Duke of Bedford. He was the third son 
of Lord William Russell, by Lady 
Charlotte- Anne Villiers, eldest daughter 
of George, 4th Earl of Jersey. He at- 
tained the rank of Commander Jan. 29, 
1822. He married Aug. 21 in the same 
year, Sophia, dau. of the late Col. Couss- 
maker by the Hon. Catharine Southwell. 
Clifford; and by her ladyship, who was 
declared Baroness de Clifford after her 
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grandfather’s death in 1833, has left issue 
two sons and three daughters. 

Mipp.esex.—March23. At Bromley, 
John Pearce, esq., of His Majesty's 
Customs, 

April 22. At Hanwell, Michael Gan- 
non, esq. deeply regretted. 

May 7. Aged 87, Thomas Wood, esq. 
of Littleton, father of Colonel Wood of 
Littleton, M.P. for Breconshire, and 
grandfather to Captain Wood, the high- 
spirited and persevering candidate for 
Middlesex. 

Nortuums.—Aprill. At Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, John Renwick, esq. 

May 24. At Twickenham, Elizabeth, 
relict of the late Lord Henry Thomas 
Howard Molyneux Howard- Deputy Earl 
Marshal of England, and brother of Ber- 
nard Edward, present Duke of Norfolk, 
K.G. who died 17 June, 1824. She was 
the youngest daughter of Edw. Long, esq. 
sometime Chief Judge of the Vice Ad- 
miralty Court of Jamaica, and author of 
the History of that Island. 

Oxon.— April 15. At Over-Norton, 
aged 11, Henry Thomas, eldest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Dawkins, 

Satop.—April 19. Aged 73, William 
Purton, esq. of Faintree. 

SomeRsET.—4pril 1. At Bath, aged 
90, the widow of Henry Francis, esq. 

April 19. At Bath, aged 62, Henry 
Hanson Simpson, esq. an old and much 
respected inhabitant of that city. 

April29. At Bath, Elizabeth-Sophia, 
wife of Peter Langford Brooke, esq. of 
Mere, dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir C. Row- 
ley, K.C.B. 

May 3. At Milverton, aged 65, 
Sarianne, wife of G. W. Ridsdale, esq. 
daughter of the late Dr. Lukin, Dean of 
Wells. 

May 7. Aged 17, Dora-Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of James Hammett, esq. 
of Bath. 

StarrorD.—Lately. At Lichfield, 
aged 79, Sarah, widow of the Rev. John 
Best, Subdean of Wolverhampton, and 
Vicar of Sedgeley. 

April 28. At Lichfield, aged 16, 
Louisa Scudmore, youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Harwood. ‘ 

SurroLk.—March 28. Mary Ann, wife 
of John Harper, esq. of Hitcham-hall. 

April 22. Aged 90, John Le Grice, 
esq. at Bury St. Edmund's. 

SurreyY.—March 22. At Tadworth- 
court, aged 60, Robert Hudson, esq. 

March 28. At Mitcham-house, aged 
41, Robert Dent, esq. 

April 2. At Thorpe, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth Lucy, widow of Capt. Temple 
Hardy, R.N. 

April4. At Merton, aged 70, Ann, 
widow of Edward Wyatt, esq. 
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April 6. At Upper Tooting, aged 75, 
Henry Wilson, esq. 

May 2. At Hedley-house, aged 64, 
the wife of Felix Calvert Ladbroke, esq. 

May 4. 
Newton, esq. ; 

Sussex.— March 19. At Hastings, 
aged 77, Mrs. Frances Milward, last sur- 
viving dau. of Edward Milward, esq. who 
died in 1811, aged 88. Her sister Maria 
died in 1833, at the same age of 77. 

March 29. At Brighton, Kebecca 
Am, wife of Sir Richard Hunter. 

April 12. At Brighton, in his 77th 
year, George Cooper, esq. formerly of 
Cambridge-heath, Hackney. 

April 13. At Newick Rectory, aged 
47, Sarah-Louisa, wife of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Baden Powell, dau. of the late Rev. 
Nathaniel Cotton, of Thornby, Northamp- 
tonshire. . ; 

April 16. At the Priory, Chichester, 
aged 81, J. Baker, esq 

April 22. At Brighton, Charlotte, 
widow of John Scott, esq. who was killed 
at Trafalgar, at the side of Lord Nelson, 
to whom he was Secretary. : 

April 28. At Brighton, the wife of 
James Bouwens, esq. dau. of the late Sir 
Richard Rycroft, Bart. ; 

May 3. At Brighton, Martha, wife of 

John Towgood, esq. of Upper Bedford- 
place, and of Clement’s-lane, banker; and 
sister of Samuel Rogers, esq. the Poet. 
- May 10. At Muntham, aged 19, 
Charles-Henry, eldest son of Charles 
Chitty, esq. from a concussion of the 
spine, occasioned by his horse falling 
upon him. , 

Warwick.—4pril 28. At Kineton 
vicarage, aged 28, Sophia, wife of the 
Rev. Francis R. Miller. 

May 5. At Leamington, aged 55, 
Emily-Tweed, widow of the Rev. M. 
Carthew, Vicar of Mattishall, Norfolk. 

Wits.—April 16. At All Cannings 
rectory, of scarlet fever, not many days 
after the death of two children from the 
same complaint, Eliza- Maria, wife of the 
Rev. T. A. Methuen, M.A. 

Worcester.— March 11. At Thorne- 
loe, aged 72, Jane, widow of George 
Perrott, esq. of Cracombe House. 

April 30. At Kidderminster, aged 82, 
Joseph Crane, esq for 61 years surgeon 
in that borough. 

York.— April 8. At Coatham Mun- 
deville, aged 78, the widow of Thomas 
Porthouse, esq. ; 

April 13. At Lastingham, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. R. Harrison, Vicar of that 
place. ; ’ ; 

Aprill5. At Halifax, Rawdon Priggs, 
esq., banker. 


April 29, At Welham, near Malton, 


in his 68th year, Major Bower. 
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At Walton, aged 61, John 
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April 30. At Ravenhill, near Scar- 
borough, Anne, widow of Rear- Admiral 
Willis, of Petworth. 

Wates.—Zately. At Milford Haven, 
Commander W. R. Jackson, R.N. in- 
specting Commander of that district. 

Feb. 28. At Cardiff, aged 76, William 
Towgood, esq. many years a partner in 
the bank of Messrs. Savery, Towgood, 
and Co. in Bristol. 

March 9. At Cowbridge, Francis 
Taynton, esq. solicitor, in his 68th year. 

April 28. Aged 47, Charlotte, wife 
of John Hunter, esq. of Mount Severn, 
near Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire. 

ScorLanD.—Jan. 18. At Dumfries, 
Capt. Ewing, 24th regt. 

April 14. At Dumfries, aged 34, Capt. 
Charles James Hope Johnstone, R.N. 
brother to the member for Dumfriesshire. 
He was the 3d son of the late Vice- Adm, 
Sir Wm. Johnstone Hope, G.C.B. by 
Lady Anne Hope Johnstone, eldest dau. 
of James, 3d Earl of Hopetoun; was 
made Lieutenant in 1820, and Commander 
in 1823. He was appointed in 1824 tothe 
Chanticleer JO, with which he served in 
the Mediterranean, until made Post Capt. 
in 1826. He married in 1827, Eliza, 3d 
dau. of Joseph Wood, esq.. of Hayes, Mid- 
diesex, and Manadon, co. Devon, who is 
left his widow with several children. He 
suddenly dropped down dead in the shop 
of Mr. Watt, ironmonger. 

Lately. J. N. Macleod, esq. laird of 
the isle of Skye. He has left a family of 
three sons and five daughters. 

May 3. At Forres, aged 77, Mr. Wil. 
liam Allan, late secretary to the Com- 
mercia! Dock Company, London. 

IRELAND.—Zately. At Bansha glebe, 
aged 100, the widow of Sir Thomas 
Blackall, of Dublin. 

The Very Rev. John Corrin, Dean of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and for 
more than fifty years parish priest of Wex- 
ford. He was the means of putting a stop 
to the massacre on the bridge of Wexford 
in 1798, when it was intended by the 
insurgents to put to death every Protes- 
tant they had in custody who would not 
join them. They had finished the butchery 
of 97 individuals, when Father Corrin 
rushed on the bridge, and at the risk of 
his own life saved those on their knees 
ready to be piked, aud prevented the fur- 
ther effusion of innocent blood. 

East Inpres.—Oct. 18. At Banga- 
lore, in his 18th year, by the upsetting of 
a boat, Frederick Bourchier Seton, Cor- 
net of the 7th Madras Light Cavalry. 

Nov. 2. At Bencoolen, Sumatra, 
Alexander Hare, esq. formerly Resident 
at Banjarmasin, and Commissioner for 
the island of Borneo. 

Dee. 12, On board the Exmouth, on 
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his passage to the Cape, Henry Millett, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Lately. 
Kensington, and Dec. .. at the Nielgharry 
hills, aged 37, William Bathie, Barrister 
of the Supreme Court of Madras, sons 
of the late Rev. Dr. Bathie, of Ham- 
mersmith. 

Jun. 5. At Negapatam, in the Madras 
Civil Service, aged 22, C. Robert, son 
of R. Keate, esq. of Albemarle-st. 

Jan. 8. At Caleutta, aged 29, Capt. 
George Borradaile, 49th Regiment N. I. 
Major of Brigade, son of Thomas Borra- 
daile, esq. late of Streatham, Surrey. 

Jan. 23. At Calcutta, aged 63, Fran- 
ces, wife of Col. Sir Joseph O* Halloran, 
C.B. Bengal Army. 


= 
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At Calcutta, Capt. Bathie, of ° 
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Jan. 24. On board the Hero of Malown, 
on his passage from Bombay, Major Hunt. 

Asroap.—Feb. 3. In Philadelphia, 
Lady Oldmixon, after a residence in 
America of upwards of 35 years. 

March 19. At Manheim, Richard 
Rodes Milnes, esq. youngest son of the 
late R. S. Milnes, esq. of Fryston, 
Yorkshire. 

March 21. At Bruges, Edward Hor- 
ton, esq. late of Baker-st. Portman-sq. 

April 12. At Philadelphia, Mr. Al- 
fred Clare, formerly Principal of the 
Will-cffice, in the Bank of England. 

At Madeira, aged 25, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Lady Arthur Somerset, and 
niece to the Duke of Beaufort and the 
Earl of Falmouth. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 22 to May 19, 1835. 




















Christened. Buried. 2and 5 168{ 50 and 60 163 
Males 1023 2934. Males 837 } 1649 & 5 and 10 82) 60 and 70 125 
Females iol Females 812 2 J 10 and 20 63) 70 and 80 109 

& ) 20 and 30 138] 80 and 90 55 
Whereof have died still-born and under Qf 30 and 40 125/90 and 100 6 
TWO years Old........ccccccccsccececcees voeee 402 40 and 50 142 | 105 1 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, May 12. 

Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

es @iaes @«&Z2fn die &144@ &)5# « 

38 9] 31 8 |23 8]31 0] 3611 | 36 7 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. May 25, 

Kent Bags..........+++ 4/. 10s. to 61. Os. | Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to O1 Os. 
SURBCK, « csacsscccecsees Ol. Os. to Ol Os. | Kent Pockets ...... 5l. Os. to Tl. 7s. 
BMBOE cisccercaesasie: Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex.............. 40 48. to Sl. %s. 
Farnham (fine)... ...72 10s. to 8. 10s. | Essex ........... esee 41. 10s. to Gl. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 23. 
Smithfield, Hay, 47. 15s. to 5/. 5s.—Straw, 17. 18s. to 27. 5s.— Clover, 4/. 15s. to 57. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 25. 


a jaibnkeansees 2s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
BR i scaccssscnceses 2s. 2d. to 3s. 10d. 
i citasick on anansce 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 
PERS caccnvid bantbancion 3s. Od. to 4s. Od. 





To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BAD city ascatncincscome ..ds. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, May 25. 

Beasts ............ 2,482 Calves 167 

Sheep & Lambs 22,404 Pigs 373 


COAL MARKET, May 25. 


Walls Ends, from 18s. Od. to 20s. 0d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 17s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s. Od, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. 


Mottled, 62s. Curd,  s. 
CANDLES, 6s. 6d. per doz. 


Moulds, &s. Od. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


237. 
—Rochdale, 124. 
India, 98. 























Birmingham Canal, 241. ——— Ellesmere and Chester, 88-———Grand Junction, 

Kennet and Avon, 214.——Leeds and Liverpool, 533. 
London Dock Stock, 58. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 199.——Grand Junction Water 





Regent’s, 164. 
St. Katharine’s, 694.—— West 








Works, 55. West Middlesex, 78. Globe Insurance, 1554.——Guardian, 334. 
—— Hope, 6. Chartered Gas Light, 464. Imperial Gas, 43.—— Phenix Gas, 
244. Independent Gas, 50.—— United General, 423. Canada Land Com- 


pany, 40.———Reversionary Interest, 134. 





For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From April 26, to May 25, 1835, both inclusive. 
























































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. oe Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
-|a4 th . "* - |-4 
SeiZz| ¢ ig2| 2° sail giz) & 
BSS Elo Sl & Weather. || 2 S|3 5|.2 |\os|| & Weather. 
aa\os|7 S71. a seid | ae ad 
Ap.|.°% } ° | © jlin. pts. Ma, |S? | vs ‘in, pts. | 
\ | . . xe |i 7» 
26} 43 | 42 | 40 29, 68 |cloudy, rain || 11 | 58 | 64 | 56 |/29, 96 ‘do. do. 
27 | 40 | 49 1°37 |, 60 |do. fair 12 | 49 | G4 | 52 || , 80 ‘cloudy, do. 
28 | 43 | 51 | 38 | , 80 do. do. 13 | 57 | 62 | 47 ||, 63 do. do. 
£9 | 41 | 45 | 44), 62 |rain, windy || 14 | 48 | 50 | 46 | , 4 rain 
30 | 46 | 52 | 46 | , 50 ldo. 15 | 56 | 57 | 54 ||, 70 do. thunder 
M.1| 50 | 53 | 47 || , 60 |cloudy 16 | 54 | 61 | 57 | > 80 cloudy, fair 
2|52|55| 46 | , 64 ido. rain 17 | 60 | 65 | 59 || , 96 fair 
3| 46 | 55 | 47 | +, 78 |do. fair 18 | 64 | 73 | 58 | ; 90 do. 
4 | 55 | 56| 47 | , 87 \do. do. 19 | 63 | 70 54 || , 86 ido. cloudy 
5 | 53 | 62 | 50 |30, 08 jdo. do. 20 | 58 | 61 | 55 ||, 94 |cloudy 
6 | 54 | 62 | 48 29, 80 |showers 21 | 56 | 61 | 49 | 30, 19 |fair do. 
7 | 56 | 61 | 48 |30, OO |do. cloudy |} 22 | 58 | 68 | 58 | , 10 do. do. 
8| 57 | 65| 57 | , 10 |fair, cloudy || 23 | 60 | 70 | 59 | ; 10 ido. do. 
9 | 63 | 68 | 52 |29, 93 |do. do. 24 | 62 | 73 | 58 | ; 08 ido. do. 
10} 59 | 65 | 49 | , 80 jdo. rain 25 | 59 | 65 | 50 | f 29, 80 - do. 
| ‘ | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 28, to my 27, 1835, both inclusive. 
3s 
oe»). a isle # le ge < 
’}n|O2 OG Pal & Be eg 2/5 Ztss _ Ex. Bills, 
= -— La] =| we ae he = = = 2 
El] g 23 gS jaca 2 rice: er? : £1000. 
<A | x o ise ick 09 | Z 
28218 91g §92§ § 99% 9941003 4 17. 2603} 19 pm. | 35 36 pm. 
292174914 492g 4 994 9941005 § 17 — —| 19 pm. | 35 36 pm. 
30,2174,915 3928 4 993) 99 |1003 4 16% 903} ——(261 |17 15pm.) 34 35 pm. 
1—|91g 492g 4—|—!/100 4) 17 | 903 261 | 16 pm. | 34 36 pm. 
22179914 3925 ¥—) 994\100g 4, 17 ————}26] | 16 pm, | 34 35 pm. 
4——91g 4923 | 99 |100§ 3, 17 | 2614)1413pm.| 31 33 pm. 
52I7Z914 $924 | 99 | 9932/1004 4,17 |——|12614112 14 pm.| 31 33 pm. 
62174914 4924 4) 994] 99 |1003 4) 17 614 31 32 pm. 
T2174 914 F924 § 994) 981005 4g 163 262 |1214pm.| 32 31 pm. 
82165913 4924 4) 983] 99 |100g 2 16 894 905\——I12 14pm.| 31 29 pm. 
9216 Olt (92 4 99 | 983)1003 4, 17 | 1311 pm.| 30 28 pm. 
11.216 915 $924 g— 983100 4, 165 2594/13 10 pm,| 29 27 pm. 
12.215}/90§ 14925 1§| 983) 983'993 100, 165 911 pm.| 27 29 pm. 
13216 '91 4192 4| 983) 985 .9931003) 163 2593) 911 pm.| 29 27 pm. 
14,2154'914905)925 15| 984) 983100 99g, 16; —| 903|——|11 9pm.| 27 28 pm. 
15,2154'903 14 91g 2§| 984) 9849921004) 163 259310 Spm.) 28 26 pm. 
16215391 $92 3——| 983/1004100 —-|—_|_|260 | 91 Ma28 26 pm. 
182153914 1924 4) 984] 9821001 4) 165 911 pm.| 28 26 pm. 
192153} 914 |92§ | 983) 983/100§ 4) 1Zg\—-—|——41260 | 9.11 pm.| 28 27 pm. 
202144/91 41924 2 re 100.4) 17 : 21260 | 910pm.| 27 26 pm. 
21 2143/91 903 92 li | osho0t ot 16g! |259310 8pm.| 27 26 pm. 
22'213 |90} 4918.9 §|.98§995 3) 162! 257 | 9 5pm.| 26 23 pm. 
23 2123/9045 ioe 984'100 993) 163 5 7pm.| 23 25 pm. 
25 2133|905 iat | 983/100 993) 164) 983|-—|258 | 7 5pm.| 25 23 pm. 
26214 |90$ 491 98§)99% 100 163) 2574| 7 4pm.| 25 22 pm. 
27 213 894904) 90 14 —| 99: 99h 3| 164 | 5 pm. | 22 19 pm. 





























South Sea Stock, May 11, 1033. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Kicnharpson, GoovLuck, and ABNULL. 








J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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Wolseley, M. 85 
Wombwell, H. 447 
Wood, A. H. 221. 
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Woods, J. 109 
Woodward, G. H. 
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Woollcombe 114 
Wollecombe 450 
Wooles 667 
Wormald, J. 667 
Worsley 222. 
316 
Wortley, T. S. 84 
Worton, M. 444~ 
Wrench, P. 654 
Wrey, J. 85 
Wright, C. 555. E. 
540. J. 217, 653 
Wroughton, B. 315 
Wyatt, A. 669 
Wyatville, Sir J.74 
Wynne, C. W. W. 
84. M. 332 
Wynward, S. 105 
Wyse, T. 444 
Yate, E. 109 
Yates, E. 107, 669. 
8S. W. 654 
Veiverton, SirC. 388 
Yonge, D. 217 
Yorke, J.-204. S. 
334 
Young 81,539. Cap. 
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Errata.—P. 52, b. 7, for mild read smil’d.—P. 78, a.44, for Cumberland read Cambridge.—P. 106, 
‘erase the death of S. H. Lewin, esq. inserted by mistake for his marriage (see p. 204).—P. 109, b. 33, 
for Calden read Calder.—P. 150, b. 16, erase the words “ three of.”—P. 154, b. 2, for 1504 read 1404 ; 
1. 6, for 7 Hen. 1V. read 7 Hen. VI.—P. 155, a2 35, for Sir Thomas read Sir Robert.—P. 210, b. 1, 
read Hematuria.—P, 213, a. 4, from bottom, for twenty-two read twenty-three; bh. 16, for West 
read Copley; b. 18, for the same artist read West.—P. 223, a 12, for carried read married.— 
P. 385, b. 26, read “ in any way”; b. 29, read “ had received ”; b. 41, for “ said” read “ used.”— 
P. 429, b. 5, for Sept. 27 read Oct. 11. 
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